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Editors” Introduction 


The deeply-rooted fallacy about the poverty of the Tetum language, a very 
useful tool of the Portuguese and Indonesian colonialisms of the past, becomes 
more and more unsustainable as linguists discover the structural subtleties and 
lexical riches of East Timor’s national language. What really hinders the 
immediate promotion of Tetum to the status of official language alongside 
Portuguese is not, therefore its lack of structural potential, but the fact that 
much of the treasure of its internal resources is yet to be revealed and 
rehabilitated. 

Linguistic science teaches that there are no ‘superior’ or ‘inferior’ languages, 
just as there are no superior or inferior races. There are only, in fact, languages 
more developed than others. Portuguese, for example, is not more developed 
than Tetum because it is intrinsically richer or more flexible, but rather because 
it was for over a millennium the means by which the government of an 
independent country, Portugal, promoted an entire literary tradition. If today 
Tetum does not find itself in the same situation as Portuguese, it is necessary to 
seek the reason in the history of the language’s speakers who, until the 
sixteenth century, were not in a position to benefit from the literary cultures of 
the Asian and European continents, and who in the following centuries became 
the subjects of the two equally assimilationist civilizations of Portugal and 
Indonesia. 

During these two colonial period, the Latin alphabet was preeminently the 
vehicle of the official languages of Lisbon and Jakarta. What prevented the 
cultivation of an indigenous literature was not the impossibility a priori of such 
an undertaking, but a policy of marginalization that made it seem unnecessary 
and even absurd. During all the years when the language of the schools and 
official channels of communication remained Portuguese or Indonesian, in spite 
of some cultivation of Tetum by the Catholic clergy (for evangelical and later 
nationalist purposes) and individual writers, educated Timorese inevitably came 
to share the dominant culture’s prejudices about Tetum. 

It must be admitted that today this situation has not greatly changed, even 
though the recent liberation of the East Timorese people offers exciting 
possibilities for the development of Tetum. Many members of the older 
generation, still exclusively attached to Portuguese culture, regard the future 
rise of Tetum with a certain apprehension, especially when among the most 
passionate promoters of official Tetum they see individuals—almost all of them 
products of the Indonesian education system—who openly despise the 
Portuguese language and advocate its replacement with English. 

It is not difficult to recognise in this anti-Portuguese line the fruit of the 
nationalistic and materialistic state ideology of Jakarta which promoted 
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Indonesian as the language of an iron-clad national unity and which 
encouraged English as the key to economic success. Indeed it is a cruel irony 
that those pro-independence Timorese who today protest against official 
Portuguese remain victims of the invaders’ ideology, since the programme they 
are proposing is quintessentially Suhartoist: one single national language, 
Tetum (= Indonesian yesterday), in partnership with English, the language of 
the American dollar. And no place in the sun for the other fourteen regional 
languages which are without doubt no less indigenous to East Timor than 
Tetum. Plus ça change, plus c'est la même chose.... 

Not surprisingly, within such a myopic socio-cultural outlook Portuguese is 
denigrated as the ‘language of an obsolete colonialism’: Suhartoist education 
was particularly concerned to hide from Timorese students the cultural history 
of a ‘redeemed province’ in which the Portuguese language—quite unlike the 
Dutch language in Indonesia—had played such an important role that today 
East Timorese civilization, despite 24 years of Indonesian domination, must still 
be considered hybrid and precisely Luso-Timorese. 

Without the support of its traditional partner, the Portuguese language, the 
literary Tetum now striving to become standardized, would begin to collapse. 
The syntax and, especially, the vocabulary of modern Tetum are today so 
lusified that the language has no real chance of development if it is cut off from 
the current Portuguese models. This all-important fact can be denied only by 
those who have never seriously studied the structure of modern Tetum. 
Interesting in this connexion is Mr José Ramos-Horta’s recent comment on the 
type of Tetum in which certain individuals have expressed their opposition to 
official Portuguese: “They use Portuguese words to condemn the Portuguese 
language.” 

East Timor, like all small nations, needs many languages. It is not a question 
of excluding from national life any language that is culturally important or 
economically useful. However, it is necessary to make a distinction between 
languages which are integral to the national heritage (in this case Tetum, the 
other indigenous languages, and Portuguese) and foreign languages of a 
certain practical utility (English and Malay-Indonesian). 

As good Australian friends of East Timor we deeply deplore the participation 
of English-speaking individuals with little knowledge of the East Timorese 
cultural reality in the present minority opposition to Portuguese (and the logical 
complement of this activity, the exaggerated promotion of English). The valiant 
East Timorese nation that has already suffered so much from political and social 
divisions certainly does not need now an unnecessary and counterproductive 
language question. 

The implementation of a just and comprehensive language policy remains 
one of the most urgent tasks of the new government. So that East Timor does 
not become a cultural satellite of its large neighbours, Indonesia and Australia, 
it is imperative that the younger generation recover as soon as possible the 
practice of the Portuguese language. Moreover it is the responsibility of the 
CNRT leaders to promote and facilitate this undertaking at all social levels. 
Another urgent need is the cultivation and promotion of Tetum in a 
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standardized form to enable it to assume in the near future its role as the 
national and co-official language. 

In the meantime no Timorese citizen schooled in the Indonesian language 
must suffer any social or economic discrimination for not knowing or having yet 
mastered Portuguese. If Portuguese is to be the vehicle of an international 
civilization and a propagator of humanitarian and liberal values, it must now 
embrace a different role from that of the past and prepare to co-exist in the 
territory as just one among the numerous—and equally estimable—languages 
of East Timor. 


Introdução editorial 


A falácia enraizada quanto à pobreza da língua tétum, utilíssimo estrategema 
dos colonialismos português e indonésio no passado, torna-se cada vez mais 
insustentível à medida que os linguistas vão descobrindo as subtilezas 
estruturais e as riquezas lexicais da língua nacional de Timor Leste. O que na 
realidade dificulta a elevação imediata do tétum ao estatuto de língua oficial a 
par do português não é, portanto, o facto de carecer dos elementos essenciais 
para esse fim, mas porque ainda está por revelar e reabilitar grande parte do 
tesouro dos seus recursos internos. 

A ciência linguística ensina que não há, de facto, línguas “superiores” e 
“inferiores”, assim como não há raças superiores e inferiores. Há apenas, e muito 
pelo contrário, línguas mais desenvolvidas do que outras. O português, por 
exemplo, não está mais desenvolvido que o tétum por ser intrinsecamente mais 
rico ou mais flexível, mas sim por ter sido, durante quase um milénio, o meio 
através do qual o governo de um país independente, Portugal, promoveu toda 
uma tradição literária. Se hoje o tétum não se encontra na mesma situação, terá 
que se procurar o motivo na história dos falantes desta língua que, até ao 
século XVI, não puderam tirar partido das culturas literárias dos continentes 
asiático ou europeu, e que nos séculos seguintes se tornaram súbditos de duas 
civilizações igualmente assimilacionistas, a portuguesa e a indonésia. 

Durante os dois períodos coloniais, o alfabeto latino foi preeminentemente 
veículo das línguas oficiais de Lisboa e de Jacarta. O que impedia que as letras 
indígenas fossem cultivadas não era a impossibilidade a priori de tal empresa, 
mas uma política de marginalização que a tornava desnecessária e até absurda. 
Durante todos os anos em que a língua das escolas e dos meios oficiais de 
comunicação se manteve o português ou o indonésio, e apesar de uma certa 
cultivação do tétum pelo clero católico (por motivos evangélicos e depois 
nacionalistas) e por escritores isolados, os timorenses instruídos 
inevitavelmente vieram a compartilhar os preconceitos da cultura dominante em 
relação ao tétum. 

Devemos admitir que hoje, esta situação não tem mudado muito, se bem que 
a recente libertação do povo timorense ofereça perspectivas de 
desenvolvimento muito positivas. Numerosos membros da velha geração, ainda 
exclusivamente atacados à cultura portuguesa, preveem a futura ascensão do 
tétum com uma certa apreensão, sobretudo quando entre os promotores mais 
apaixonados do tétum oficial figuram indivíduos—quase todos produtos do 
sistema educacional indonésio—que abertamente desprezam a língua 
portuguesa, preconizando a sua substituição pelo inglês. 

Não é dificil reconhecer na linha anti-portuguesa o fruto da ideologia 
nacionalista materialista jacartiana que promovia o indonésio como língua da 
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férrea unidade nacional e encorajava o inglês como chave do sucesso 
económico. É uma ironia cruel que os timorenses independentistas que hoje 
protestam contra o português oficial ficam vítimas da ideologia do invasor, uma 
vez que o programa que se propõem é perfeitamente suhartiano: uma só língua 
nacional, o tétum (= o indonésio de ontem), em parceria com o inglês, língua do 
dólar americano. E nenhum lugar ao sol para as demais catorze línguas regionais 
que com certeza não são menos indígenas que o tétum. Plus ça change, plus 
c'est la même chose... 

Naturalmente em tal visão socio-cultural, o português é denigrado como 
“língua do colonialismo superado”: a educação suhartiana tinha interesse em 
ocultar aos estudantes timorenses a história cultural de uma “província 
resgatada” em que a língua portuguesa—ao contrário da língua holandesa na 
Indonésia—tinha jogado um papel tão imponente que hoje em dia a civilização 
timorense, a pesar de 24 anos de dominação indonésia, se deve ainda 
considerar híbrida e precisamente luso-timorense. 

Sem o apoio da língua “parceira” portuguesa o tétum literário, que já se 
esforça para estandardizar-se, começaria a desabar. A sintaxe e, sobretudo, o 
léxico, do tétum moderno, já estão tão aportuguesados que a língua não tem 
possibilidades reais para desenvolver-se sem a presença contínua de modelos 
portugueses. Apenas quem não tem estudado seriamente as estruturas do 
tétum moderno pode negar este facto capital. É interessante o comentário 
recente do Senhor José Ramos-Horta sobre a qualidade do tétum em que certos 
indivíduos exprimiam a sua oposição ao português oficial: “eles empregam 
palavras portuguesas para condenar a língua portuguesa.” 

Timor Leste, como todas as nações pequenas, precisa de muitas línguas. Não 
é o caso de excluir da vida nacional nenhuma língua que seja culturalmente 
importante ou economicamente útil. Porém, é preciso distinguirmos línguas 
integrais ao património nacional (neste caso o tétum e as demais línguas 
indígenas, e o português) e línguas estrangeiras duma certa utilidade (o inglês e 
o indonésio). 

De bons amigos australianos de Timor Leste deploramos profundamente a 
participação de indivíduos anglófonos pouco conhecedores da realidade 
cultural timorense na presente oposição minoritária ao português (com o seu 
complemento lógico, a promoção exagerada do inglês). Esta nação corajosa que 
tanto tem sofrido de divisões políticas e sociais, já não precisa de uma questão 
linguística inútil e contraproducente. 

A implementação de uma política linguística compreensiva e justa fica entre 
as tarefas mais urgentes do novo governo independente. Para que Timor não se 
torne um satélite cultural dos seus grandes vizinhos, a Indonésia e a Austrália, 
urge que os jovens recuperem o mais cedo possível a língua portuguesa. Além 
do mais é a responsabilidade dos dirigentes do CNRT promoverem e facilitarem 
esta empresa a todos os níveis sociais. Urge também que o tétum seja cultivado 
e promovido numa forma estandardizada para que possa assumir em futuro 
próximo o seu papel de língua nacional e co-oficial. 

Entretanto nenhum cidadão timorense escolarizado na língua indonésia deve 
padecer discriminação social ou económica por ainda não saber ou dominar o 


português. Se o português se quer instrumento de uma civilização internacional, 
propagador de valores humanitários e liberais, já deve assumir um papel 
diferente do passado e aprontar-se a coexistir no território como apenas uma 
das numerosas—e igualmente estimáveis—línguas de Timor. 
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East Timorese Language 
Policy and the Language 
Policies of Other Small 
Pacific Nations 


LANCE ECCLES 


East Timor is not the first newly independent small nation in the Pacific to 
have to deal with the problem of language. Various small nations of the region 
have had to solve, each in its own way, the question of an official or national 
language — a language of administration, education and identity. Other 
territories, not yet independent, have also had to solve these problems to 
varying degrees. 

In some cases the choice has been between just two languages: that of the 
indigenous population, and that of the relinquishing colonial power. In other 
cases the situation has been more complex: there may be more than one 
indigenous language, there may have been more than one colonial power, and 
perhaps some other non-indigenous language has had influence on the society. 

East Timor’s case is relatively complicated. There are close to twenty 
distinct indigenous languages, of which one, Tetum, has achieved the status of 
lingua franca, and there are two colonial languages in the nation’s recent past, 
Portuguese and Bahasa Indonesia. 

This paper will examine the solutions that other small Pacific nations have 
arrived at in developing or imposing an official language, and use those 
solutions to reflect on the current linguistic problems facing East Timor. 


1. Independent states 


Samoa 


The Samoan group of islands — that is, those islands occupied by the people 
who speak the Samoan language and regard themselves as Samoans — 
comprises two separate adminstrative units: Western Samoa, being the islands 
of Savai'i and Upolu, and American Samoa, which contains a number of 
smaller islands. These islands attracted the interest of Britain, Germany and the 
United States in the latter half of the nineteenth century, and in 1900, when 
Britain withdrew its interests, Germany and the United States divided the 
islands between them, Western Samoa being taken by Germany. The eastern 
islands were taken by the United States and became American Samoa, which is 
discussed in a later section of this paper. 

After the First World War, New Zealand took over the administration of 
Western Samoa, and this continued until 1962, when it became the first of the 
small Pacific states to gain post-colonial independence,' if one discounts the 
special case of Tonga. 

Protestant missionaries first came to Samoa in 1830, and Catholic 
missionaries in 1845. The Protestants (of the non-conformist London 
Missionary Society) quickly set about reducing the Samoan language to 
writing, and in 1834 they introduced the first Samoan books: hymn books, 
catechisms, reading and spelling books. In 1835 George Pratt wrote the first 
dictionary and grammar, and work was begun on the translation of the Bible. 
This work not only allowed new missionaries to learn Samoan, but also taught 
the Samoans to read and write their own language.” 

Knowledge of English increased during the latter part of the New Zealand 
administration. J W Davidson, commenting on the members of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1960, says: “Although only a small minority of 
the members was fully bilingual, a substantial number could comprehend an 
explanation in English provided it was simple enough.” He continues: 


Knowledge of English was considerably more widespread than it had been 
when I was living in Samoa ten years earlier; and its use by Samoans on 
formal occasions had gained acceptance. Although all but the European 
members and the Constitutional Advisers delivered their speeches in 
Samoan..., some Samoan members occasionally used English to give added 
precision to a particular statement.” 


In schools today, both Samoan and English are used. In years one and two 
only Samoan is used; in years three to six Samoan is the language of 
instruction, and English is taught as a second language; thereafter English is the 


! In 1997 the name of the country was constitutionally amended from Western Samoa to 
Samoa. 

? Meleisea 1987:58. 

3 Davidson 1967:386. 


language of instruction, and Samoan is taught as a subject. An AusAID-funded 
Samoa Primary Education Materials Project has produced a considerable 
amount of school materials: schoolbooks for years four to eight on Samoan, 
English and other subjects, as well as a Samoan grammar for teachers, written 
in Samoan. The same Project included a dictionary project of which the aim 
was the production of a monolingual Samoan dictionary. Work began on the 
dictionary in 1997, and it was published in 2000. 


Nauru 


The Republic of Nauru consists of a single island 21.2 square kilometres in 
area, on which live less than 12 000 people. Of these, about sixty percent are 
native Nauruans. 

On account of its smallness and remoteness, colonial powers took little 
notice of Nauru until Germany incorporated it in 1888 into the German 
Marshall Islands. In 1899 its rich phosphate deposits were discovered, and the 
mining of this now almost exhausted resource has created wealth for the 
Nauruans while destroying the country's environment. 

The German presence lasted till 1914. In 1920 Nauru came under Australian 
administration, where it remained until independence in 1968, except for a 
period of Japanese occupation from 1942 to 1945. 

The Nauruan language is classified as Micronesian (a branch of 
Austronesian), and linguists have devoted little attention to it. The fullest 
description of the language is a set of grammatical notes made by the 
missionary priest Alois Kayser in the 1930s," and since then little further work 
has been done on the language. 

Nauruan has a fairly complex phonology, and several systems of spelling 
have been devised. The orthography used in Father Kayser's grammar differs 
from that employed in the earlier Protestant works, and in 1938 the Australian 
administration appointed a Nauruan Language Committee to produce a 
standard spelling. The result, according to the linguist Arthur Capell, was not 
completely satisfactory, as the new orthography was ambiguous in its 
representation of vowels.° Nevertheless, the Committee addressed the problem 
of foreign loans, recommending that *Nauruanized" words be “phonetically 
transliterated in their modified form". 

Shortly before Nauru gained its independence, The Australian Department 
of Territories produced documents relating to the constitutional future of Nauru 


4 Personal communication from Professor Dr Ulrike Mosel of Kiel University, director of the 
Project. 

5 Now reproduced in book form: Kayser 1993, reviewed in Comrie 1995. 

5 Kayser 1993:x-xi. 

1 The report of the Committee is reproduced in Kayser 1993:224-228. As an example of non- 
*Nauruanized" spellings of foreign words, one might take the Catholic Prayer book, Book it 
detaro, published in 1934 (even its title contains an unreconstructed English word). Looking 
through the section of prayers to be read during Mass, one finds both English and Latin words 
spelt exactly as in the original languages: Mass, God, gloria, ecclesia, evangelium, credo, 
catholic, offertorium, consecratio, communion, benediction (Book 1934:16-28). 


for circulation in the UN Trusteeship Council? These documents discuss 
problems of government and administrative structure, Nauruan citizenship for 
non-Nauruans, and treaty arrangments with Australia; but at no point is the 
Nauruan language mentioned. This is probably a fair indication that the 
Nauruan language was considered, at least by the Australian authorities, as 
being of no importance. 

It is interesting to note that the Nauruan Constitution of 1968 also makes no 
mention of the Nauruan — or any other — language.” In fact, it would seem 
that the future does not hold promise for the language. Although Nauruan has 
official status,!º English is used for government and commercial purposes, ! 
and according to the Summer Institute of Linguistics” Ethnologue database, 
children are no longer learning the language.” 


Fiji 


The indigenous languages and dialects of Fiji form a closely related group, 
though mutual intelligibility is not possible amongst all of them. When 
missionaries arrived in the country in the nineteenth century, they chose the 
speech of the eastern side of Viti Levu — specifically that of Bau, the seat of 
the most prestigious chief — as their standard, and their choice has made 
Bauan the basis of the modern standard. 

Fiji became a British crown colony in 1874. The number of Europeans who 
settled there was not very large, but in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries very many Indian labourers entered the country to work on the sugar 
plantations. As a result of this immigration, ethnic Indians now comprise 
approximately 45 percent of the population. The Indo-Fijians mostly speak a 
form of Hindi. 

Interaction between the Fijian and Indian communities has not been good, 
particularly in recent decades. This is due not just to religious, cultural and 
linguistic differences, but also to the Fijian system of land ownership, which 
has resulted in Indian farmers being insecure tenants on the land they work." 

Under the British, English was the official language, and there was official 
hostility to Fijian, so that by the last two decades of colonial rule English was 
being vigorously promoted at the expense of Fijian." Nevertheless, the Fijians 
clung tenaciously to their own language. Since independence in 1970 English 
has continued to be the main administrative language, no doubt due partly to 
the large non-indigenous component in the population. 


® Documents 1967. 

? Constitution 1968. 

10 Grimes 1996. 

"' SBS 2000:524. 

? Grimes 1996. 

P Schütz suggests, rather tentatively, that it is possible to “support the statement that there are 
two languages in Fiji”, western and eastern (Schütz 1972:101). 

" For a discussion of the part land ownership plays in the Fijian social order, see Lasaqa 
1984:34—59. 

'S Geraghty 1989:391. 


Even though it was not official, the Fijian language, specifically the 
orthography chosen for it, attracted controversy from the start. The 
missionaries David Cargill (1809-43) and David Cross (1797-1843), in 
developing a spelling system, were astute enough to recognise that to Fijian 
speakers [mb], [nd] and [ng] were single phonemes (as we would now call 
them), not clusters of two phonemes. Accordingly, they wrote them with single 
letters: <b>, <d>, <q>. Their system has other notable features: [n] is written 
<g> (a practice followed elsewhere in the Pacific), and [ð] is written <c>. 

Since its inception this system had been criticised by people with little or no 
knowledge of the language, people who considered that an English speaker 
with no instruction should be able to read the letters with the sounds they 
suggested to him; they have thought, for example, that [mb] ought to be written 
<mb>.! In the 1930s the matter was even discussed in the Fijian Legislative 
Council, when changes were proposed to make it more acceptable to 
foreigners. The matter was finally resolved in 1936, when the Governor 
decided that all official publications would use the traditional system devised 
by the missionaries, and that is the way things have remained." 

Since independence, Fiji has undergone two coups, each directed against 
ethnic Indians in government. The first was a military coup in 1987, led by 
Colonel Sitiveni Rabuka. Rabuka declared Fiji a republic and in 1990 imposed 
a new constitution barring the Indians from political power. A further 
constitution came into force in 1998, restoring the rights of Indians. Section 4 
of this constitution concerns the languages of Fiji: 


(1) The English, Fijian and Hindustani languages have equal status in the 
State. 

(2) This Constitution is to be adopted in English but translations in Fijian 
and Hindustani are to be available. 

(3) 1f, in the interpretation of a provision of this Constitution, there is an 
apparent difference between the meaning of the English version of the 
provision and its meaning in Fijian or Hindustani, the English version 
prevails. 

(4) Every person who transacts business with: 

(a) a department; 

(b) an office in a state service; or 

(c) a local authority; 

has the right to do so in English, Fijian or Hindustani, either directly or 
through a competent interpreter. 


16 Cargill realised early on that if he wrote two consonants where the Fijians perceived only 
one, then they would attempt to insert a vowel in between. See Schütz 1984:21. 

WA history of the orthography and the controversies associated with it can be found in Schütz 
1972:14—22 and in Schütz 1985:18—34. 

'8 Fijian 1998. 


The 1998 constitution is still in force, even though another coup this year 
(2000) has removed an Indo-Fijian prime minister, Mahendra Chaudhry, from 
office. 

Currently English is the language of education, and is used from the 
beginning of a child's schooling. Church services, both Protestant and Catholic, 
are held both in English and in Fijian. A monolingual Fijian dictionary, A i 
volalosa Vakaviti is in preparation, but it is yet to be published. 

It is hard to see what effect the current climate of uncertainty may have on 
the position of the Fijian language. One could surmise that, should the Indian 
population opt to leave in large numbers, the change in the ethnic balance may 
advantage Fijian at the expense of English. 


Tonga 


Unlike other Pacific nations, the Kingdom of Tonga has never been 
colonised by a Western power, and in the nineteenth century the powers 
recognised its independence. The country did not attract foreign settlers, and 
the modern population is almost entirely of indigenous descent. 

Although it was never colonized, in 1900 it signed a treaty of friendship with 
Britain as a protection against a possible German threat, and under this treaty 
Britain took responsibility for Tonga’s foreign interests. After 1905 the British 
consul had the right to intervene in government, and certain key positions were 
occupied by Europeans; however, in the 1960s most of these positions came to 
be filled by Tongans. In 1970 Tonga achieved full independence, becoming a 
member of the British Commonwealth. 

Tonga attracted the attention of missionaries very early, but their initial 
efforts at evangelization were not successful. The first group to arrive — sent 
by the London Missionary Society — arrived in 1797, but they failed to learn 
the Tongan language. The only one to make progress in the language did so 
because he left his companions and took up residence with the Tongans, 
adopting the Tongan way of life and abandoning his Christian practices. 
Unfortunately, the missionaries had arrived in a time of developing civil war; 
some of them were killed in the disturbances, and the rest fled in 1800.” 

It was not until 1826 that a proper start was made on the conversion of 
Tonga, and by 1840 most of the country had turned to Christianity." In the 
1860s, one missionary, the Rev. Shirley Baker, became a close adviser to the 


1 Personal communication from Mr Basilio Vanuaca of the Fiji Saving and Credit Union 
League, Suva. 

When the Catholic authorities take the local language seriously enough to have priests use it 
for saying Mass, it is a good sign of the language’s prestige and vitality. One might contrast 
the situation in Indonesia, where the Mass is inevitably said in Bahasa Indonesia. East Timor 
(where Tetum was and is used to celebrate Mass) was one of the few exceptions to this. One 
might also compare the situation in European countries, where Mass in the “vernacular” 
almost always means Mass in the official state language. 

2 Campbell 1992:42-46; Campbell 1990:199. 

2 Campbell 1990:71; Campbell 1992:97. 


king, Tupou I; he remained influential for several decades, and helped draft the 
Constitution of 1875.” 

The Constitution of 1875 (Article 32) pays attention to the matter of 
language, giving both Tongan and English a place in law: 


... any law which may be enacted by the Government shall be printed both 
in Tongese and English. And if in the arraignment of any foreigner it shall 
appear that there is a difference of meaning between the law published in 
English from that published in Tongese, the case shall be judged according 
to the English version of the law, which shall be held to be the meaning of 
the law.” 


The Constitution of 1975 (Article 29) contains almost the same words: 


And in the trial of any foreigner if it shall appear that there is a difference of 
meaning between the law published in English from that published in 
Tongan, the case shall be tried according to the English version of the law 
which shall be held to be the meaning of the law.” 


English remains, together with Tongan, the official language, and both 
languages are used in education. However, there are certain schools where use 
of English is stressed.” The Tonga Broadcasting Commission broadcasts radio 
programs in both Tongan and English” 


Papua New Guinea 


The Ethnologue database lists more than eight hundred languages as being 
spoken in Papua New Guinea.” The languages can be divided into two main 
groups, the Austronesian and the non-Austronesian. The former are related to 
one another as well as to the languages of the Indonesian islands, the 
Philippines and the Pacific; the latter do not form a coherent group, but belong 
to more than a dozen different language families.” 

The modern state of Papua New Guinea occupies the eastern end of the 
island of New Guinea. In 1884 Germany took possession of the northern half 
of this region, and in the same year Britain took the southern half, handing over 
control to Australia in 1906. When World War I broke out, the German 
possession also passed into Australian hands, and thus Australia administered 
the whole territory until its independence in 1975. 


? Campbell 1990:88-90. 

3 Latakefu 1975:96 

% Latükefu 1975:123 

?5 Information from Tongan Consulate in Sydney (telephone communication). 

% SBS 2000:737. 

?' Grimes 1996. 

28 Capell 1969:20-25, 66. Foley (1986:3) says that there are upwards of sixty Papuan (that is, 
non-Austronesian) language families throughout the entire island of New Guinea and nearby 
islands. 


The colonial language of administration was English, but two creole lingua 
francas grew up as tools of communication amongst speakers of the many 
mutually unintelligible languages as well as between indigenous inhabitants 
and colonial administrators: Tok Pisin and Hiri Motu. Tok Pisin has the same 
origins as the Bislama of Vanuatu (see Vanuatu below), and English is its main 
source language. It gradually grew in prestige, was standardized, and was the 
vehicle of a Bible translation. A call by the United Nations in 1952 to 
discontinue the use of Tok Pisin because of its colonial associations had no 
effect.” 

Hiri Motu (formerly known as Police Motu), the other lingua franca, is 
based upon Motu, the language of the Port Moresby region,” and it seems to 
have originated with the Motu spoken by Pacific islanders coming to live and 
work in Port Moresby. Its promotion by the Australian administration in 
preference to Tok Pisin caused it to spread, and during the 1970s its use was 
advocated by the Papua separatist movement. However, it is now losing ground 
to Tok Pisin.* 

The official languages of Papua New Guinea are English, Tok Pisin and Hiri 
Motu, and newspapers are published both in English and Tok Pisin. English is 
the prestige language, and the language of the élite, and conversation with a 
stranger in the capital would usually be initiated in English, as to do so in one 
of the lingua francas would imply that he had insufficient education to be able 
to speak English. Use of Tok Pisin or Hiri Motu, on the other hand, implies 
solidarity between the speakers.” 

The vitality of the indigenous languages varies. While many are healthy and 
being retained by their speakers, some are being abandoned in favour of Tok 
Pisin. Amongst certain groups children now acquire Tok Pisin as a first 
language.” 


Solomon Islands 


The Solomon Islands lie between Papua New Guinea and Vanuatu, and 
consist of six main islands and hundreds of smaller islands. They have attracted 
few foreign settlers, and so today their population is still almost entirely 
indigenous. 

During the 19th century the principal contacts with Europeans were with 
traders and missionaries,* but then in 1893 Britain declared a Protectorate over 
the southern islands as a means of protecting the inhabitants from abuses by 


? Holm 1988/89:532-533, 584. 

? Motu is an Austronesian language. For a concise but heavily Europeanized description of 
Motu, see Lister-Turner & Clark. Hiri Motu has dropped the elaborate system of verbal 
markers of Motu. 

3! Holm 1988/89:584—587. 

2 Foley 1986:41. 

33 Foley 1986:27-29. 

* The earliest missionaries were a group of French Marists who arrived in 1846. They were 
particularly unsuccessful and soon left, and it was another fifty years before Catholic 
missionaries again approached the Solomons (Bennett 1987:41). 


labour recruiters, and in 1900, in a treaty with Germany, it obtained the 
northern islands as well, establishing the British Protectorate of the Solomon 
Islands. The islands were the scene of particularly violent battles during World 
War II. In 1976 they achieved self-government, and in 1978 full independence. 

Recently there has been ethnic unrest in the Solomons. This has been caused 
by the settlement of large numbers of Malaitans in Guadalcanal, where the 
capital, Honiara, is located. The presence of the Malaitans is resented, and 
many have been forced to flee Guadalcanal. 

Tryon and Hackmann list seven non-Austronesian languages, and 56 
Austronesian languages (including five Polynesian outliers) as indigenous to 
the Solomons.” While some local languages were used in missionary 
education in the past, English is now the sole medium of instruction in 
education, but the indigenous languages are strong and do not appear to be 
threatened.” Pijin (Solomon Islands Pidgin), which has the same origin as the 
Bislama of Vanuata, is widely employed as a lingua franca, and even has a 
number of first-language speakers.” 


Tuvalu 


The country now called Tuvalu was known, until its independence in 1978, 
as the Ellice Islands, and formed part of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, a British 
protectorate from 1892 and a crown colony from 1916. However, inclusion 
within a single administrative entity did not produce a feeling of unity between 
the Ellice Islanders and the Gilbertese. The Ellice Islanders are Polynesians, 
and their language, Tuvalu, is close to Samoan, though not mutually intelligible 
with it. The Gilbertese on the other hand are not Polynesians, and their 
Micronesian language is closest to the language of the Marshall Islands. 

Under colonial administration, a sense of rivalry developed between the two 
groups. The Gilbertese saw the Ellice Islanders as gaining too many places in 
the civil service and in favouring their own race in making appointments; in the 
1960s thirty percent of civil service positions were occupied by Ellice 
Islanders, even though the population of those islands is only about one eighth 
that of the Gilberts.” Another cause of resentment was the high proportion of 
Ellice Islanders (forty to fifty percent) gaining entry through special 
examinations to the main school in the capital, Tarawa.” The domination by 


35 Tryon & Hackmann 1983:41, 47-48. In their wordlists they exemplify 111 languages and 
dialects. 

3 Tt is interesting to note that in the past certain non-indigenous Austronesian languages, 
namely Fijian and the Mota language of Vanuatu, were used by missionaries and gained wide 
currency. Before returning workers introduced Pijin as a lingua franca, it was even suggested 
that Fijian might become the national language (Tryon & Hackmann 1983:4-5). 

37 Tryon & Hackmann 1983:6-7. 

* Grimes 1996. 

3 Colonial administrators tended to favour the Ellice Islanders, whose manner corresponded 
more than that of the Gilbertese to what the administrators expected of their employees 
(MacDonald 1982:219). 

“© Tarawa is in the Gilbert Islands (Kiribati). 


Ellice Islanders was particularly resented because of the fact that the Ellice 
Islands were so resource-poor. In the mid-1960s a Gilbertese National Party 
was formed as a response to this feeling of resentment."! 

The Ellice Islanders also had complaints. When in 1972 the British 
government appointed Sir Leslie Monson to study the relationship between the 
Gilbert Islands and Ellice Islands and to make recommendations, one of the 
complaints of the Ellice Islanders concerned the linguistic hegemony of 
Gilbertese. Gilbertese was the lingua franca, especially in schools and training 
institutions in Tarawa. While they did not object to westernization, they did not 
like coming under excessive Gilbertese influence. n 

Monson's report recommended a referendum and separation if a majority of 
Ellice Islanders voted for it. The referendum was held in August 1974, and 
more than ninety percent of Ellice Islanders voted for separation. 

The islands became a separate dependency in 1975, adopting the name 
Tuvalu,” arid in 1978 Tuvalu, small and vulnerable though it is, became fully 
independent. Its language played an important role in causing the Tuvaluans to 
want independence, since language is one of the major factors distinguishing 
them from the Gilbertese."é 


Kiribati 


As mentioned above in discussing Tuvalu, the Gilbert Islands formed part of 
the British protectorate, later crown colony, of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands. 
Following the separation of Tuvalu in 1975, the Gilberts became independent 
in 1979, adopting Kiribati, the assimilated form of “Gilberts”, as the official 
name of the new country. 

The Kiribati language is fully alive, and indeed, English is very much a 
second language." Children in primary school are taught in their own 
language, but are theoretically required to be taught in English in secondary 
school; in reality, Kiribati is often still used in secondary school for 
expediency. Outside the classroom, Kiribati is the children's natural means of 
communication.^* 

Nineteenth century Protestant and Catholic missionaries adopted different 
spelling conventions, but the Catholics eventually agreed to use the same 


“I MacDonald 1975:5-7. 

42 MacDonald 1975:11-12. 

? MacDonald 1975:13. 

^ MacDonald 1975:16. 

^5 Tuvalu, meaning “cluster of eight’ (cf. Tetum ualu), is a traditional name and refers to the 
eight inhabited islands in the group (MacDonald 1982:257). 

“6 According to the Tuvalu Consulate in Sydney, the Tuvalu language, together with English, 
is used as the language of education (telephone communication). 

“ That, at least, was the situation in 1985, and it is presumably basically still like this. The 
Kiribati Consulate in Sydney advises that today English and Kiribati have equal legal status, 
that both can be used in court, and that both are used in education (telephone 
communication). 

^5 Tautua 1985:90-91. 


system as the Protestants. In the mid-1970s a Kiribati Language Board was 
established, and this Board has succeeded in developing a standard, though 
with the disadvantage to schoolchildren in some islands that the Kiribati they 
are required to use in school is rather different from their own dialect. 4 
However, the Kiribati Bible is almost universally read, and acts as a strong 
stabilizing influence on the language.” 

Kiribati is widely used on radio and in the press, and official government 
papers are produced in both Kiribati and English, with the English version 
taking precedence in the case of doubt 

The future of the Kiribati language seems secure. Writing in 1985, Arobati 
Tautua saw bilingualism, that is, equal competency in English and Kiribati, as 
being “far away and hard to think of at this stage” 2 It seems that, whether 
deliberate or not, the Republic of Kiribati is both preserving its own language 
(and along with that, its culture) and using the former colonial language as a 
tool for those who need it to communicate with the outside world. 


Vanuatu 


In the late nineteenth century both Britain and France developed trading 
interests in the group of islands that Captain Cook had named the New 
Hebrides. In 1906 these two powers established the Anglo-French 
Condominium, by which both were able to administer, each with its own set of 
facilities. There were thus parallel English and French education systems, and 
those who received schooling learnt (and still learn) either English or French, 
but rarely both. 

Besides the two colonial languages there are over one hundred indigenous 
languages, perhaps the highest language density anywhere in the world.” In a 
situation like this, in which neither of the former colonial languages has gained 
universality, there needs to be a lingua franca. Such a lingua franca, understood 
throughout the country, has long existed in the form of an English-based 
pidgin, Bislama,* Very similar to the Tok Pisin of New Guinea and the Pijin of 
the Solomon Islands. 


^? Taoaba 1985:100-102. 

50 Groves et al. 1985:2. 

“I Taoaba 1985:104. 

2 Tautua 1985:91. 

55 Tryon 1987:1. 

+ Bislama seems to have had its origins in a contact jargon used in the Pacific by whalers, 
and later by traders in sandalwood and sea slug. The sea slug was known as beach-la-mar 
(French béche-de-mer, from Portuguese bicho do mar), and so the developing trade language 
also became known as Beach-la-mar, whence Bislama. Later, when men from the New 
Hebrides (Vanuatu), speaking different languages, went to work on plantations around the 
Pacific, particularly in Queensland, they had to rely on this trade language to communicate 
with one other, and in this way Bislama became stabilised (Holm 1988/89:526—529, 
536—538). 

55 Crowley 1989:129. 


During the 1970s Bislama underwent considerable development, being used 
to translate firstly the Gospels and then the entire New Testament. At the same 
time it was adopted and developed for their own purposes by the emerging 
political parties. É 

When the islands gained independence as the Republic of Vanuatu in 1980, 
the Constitution made English and French the official languages and the 
“principal languages of education”; however it made Bislama the “national 
language”. Citizens have the right to obtain government services in any of 
these three languages. The Constitution also states: “The Republic shall protect 
the different local languages, which are part of the national heritage, and may 
declare one of them as a national language”.” Bislama is the language of the 
Vanuatu Parliament. * 

It is interesting to note that the standardized Bislama orthography 
distinguishes voiced and voiceless stops and fricatives <b/p>, <d/t>, <g/k>, 
<v/f>, even though these distinctions do not occur in the language. Evidently 
the designers of the orthography wished to retain distinctions made in English, 
the main source language.” 


The following three states, together with Guam and the Northern Marianas, 
were previously part of the US-adminstered UN Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, which was established in 1947. 


Marshall Islands 


The Marshall Islands consist of two chains of atolls and islands: the Rálik 
Chain to the west and the Ratak Chain to the east. Missionaries first arrived 
about 1850, though there had been earlier contacts with foreign whalers. In 
1885 the islands became a protectorate of Germany, and in 1914 Japan 
invaded, retaining control until 1944. In 1947 they became part of the US- 
administered Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

In 1979, the Marshall Islands, having rejected a common constitution for the 
whole of Micronesia, established their own constitution. In 1986 a Compact of 
Free Association was signed with the US, whereby the Marshall Islands 
became self-governing, with the US remaining responsible for foreign relations 
and defense. In 1991 the country became a member of the UN. 

Each of the two island chains, Rálik and Ratak, has its own dialect, while in 
the capital, the Delap District, the two dialects are merging into a koiné. 


56 Tryon 1987:3-4. Tryon 1987 is a textbook of Bislama for English speakers. Crowley 1990 
is a history and description of the language. 

5 Crowley 1989:115-116. The clause protecting the local languages is reminiscent of Article 
3(3) of the Spanish Constitution concerning regional languages: “The richness of the 
linguistic modalities of Spain is a cultural patrimony which will be the object of special 
respect and protection.” 

55 Personal communication from Rev. Greg Fox, translator of the New Testament into the Big 
Nambas language. 

9 Tryon 1987:11. 
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However, because the Bible was first translated into Rälik, that dialect has 
higher status. Since World War IL English has been the language of 
administration.“ 

Foreign studies of the Marshallese language began with Adelbert von 
Chamisso’s word list of 1821. The Book of Genesis appeared in 1881 and the 
New Testament in 1885, and Father August Erdland’s Wörterbuch und 
Grammatik der Marshall-Sprache was published in 1906." The spelling used 
in the early Bible translations lacked certain phonemic distinctions, but during 
the German occupation some improvements were made that produced a more 
accurate orthography. Under the Japanese, the very unsuitable Japanese kana 
syllabaries were used. 

It was realised that, in order to meet the needs of bilingual education, the 
Marshallese language needed dictionaries and grammars to standardize it. In 
1971 a Committee on Spelling Marshallese drew up a set of orthographic 
principles, and these principles were followed in the dictionary published in 
1976. 

Writing fifteen years after the dictionary first appeared, Byron Bender, who 
had been involved in its production, noted that in both newspaper articles and 
private correspondence the Marshallese tended to follow the principles of the 
dictionary, though with many idiosyncracies.“ He went on to comment that the 

main danger facing the language is competition [from English], and that 
| incorporating the language more fully into schools as a step in strengthening its 
status would mean complete acceptance of the dictionary standard. 


Palau 


The Palau Islands, at the western end of the Caroline Islands, have been 
under the control of a number of foreign powers. In 1686 they were annexed by 
Spain, which sold them to Germany after the Spanish-American War of 1898.” 
After World War I they and the rest of the Carolines were mandated by the 
League of Nations to Japan. They were heavily fought over during World War 
II, and in 1947 the Carolines were entrusted to the US as part of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific. 

The Trust Territory broke up when the Palauans (and Marshallese) voted to 
reject the Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, and in 1981 their 
own Constitution took effect. In 1982 Palau signed a Compact of Free 
Association with the US, whereby the US was granted extensive military 


® Zewen 1977:2, 8. 

5! Zewen 1977:6-7. 

€ Zewen 1977:18-19. 

8 Bender 1994:86-87. The bibliography to Bender's article reveals that the dictionary of 
1976 was Marshallese-English. 

“ Bender 1994:98. 

55 A legacy of the German era, apart from many loan words, is the curious fact that the glottal 
stop is spelt <ch>. It appears that this phoneme used to be pronounced as a velar fricative [x], 
and so was spelt <ch>, following the German convention (Josephs 1984:119). 

§ Josephs 1984:81. 
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freedoms. In 1992 the first president was elected, and in 1994 the Republic of 
Palau became a member of the United Nations, but the US continues to supply 
aid and military defense. 

The official languages are Palauan and English. There are two other 
Micronesian languages spoken on outer islands, Sonsorol with about 600 
speakers, and the closely related Tobi, with very few speakers.” 


Federated States of Micronesia 


The four states that make up Micronesia — Yap, Truk (or Chuuk), Ponapei 
(or Pohnpei) and Kosrae — occupy all of the Caroline Islands except for Palau 
at the westernmost end. The Carolines belonged to Spain until the end of the 
American-Spanish War in 1898, when they, together with the Marianas, were 
sold to Germany. Like the Marianas, the Carolines were occupied by the 
Japanese at the beginning of World War I, and after World War II they were 
incorporated into the US-administered Trust Territory of the Pacific, together 
with the Marianas and the Marshall Islands. 

In the late 1970s Palau and the Marshalls adopted their own constitutions, 
and Yap, Truk, Ponapei and Kosrae opted for a common constitution, 
becoming the Federated States of Micronesia. In 1982 they signed a Compact 
of Free Association with the US, whereby the US was responsible for their 
defense. They were accepted into the South Pacific Forum in 1987 and became 
a member of the UN in 1991. 

English is the official language of Micronesia, and there are 15 indigenous 
languages, if one excludes the English-based creole current among men — but 
not women — on the island of Ngatik. The languages are all Micronesian 
except for two Polynesian outliers, Kapingamarangi and Nukuoro. The number 
of speakers varies from nearly 40 000 (Truk) to under 500 (Satawalese).* 

Work has been proceeding on the design of orthographies for some of the 
languages of Micronesia,” while others already have widely accepted spellings 
developed by missionaries. It is interesting to note the comments of Frederick 
Jackson on the interference of linguists in cases where there is an accepted 
spelling system. He says that Yap and Truk speakers were accustomed to 
employing scientifically inaccurate orthographies used in their Bible 
translations. When sophisticated, scientifically-based systems were introduced 
by orthography commissions in the 1970s, the people were reluctant to accept 
them. 


9 Grimes 1996. 

% Grimes 1996. 

© Sohn 1984:215. 

7 Jackson 1984:238. Popular conservatism in orthographical matters is probably universal. 
Witness the unwillingness of Germans in the last few years to accept officially-sanctioned 
regularizations of the German spelling system. 
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Nukuoro, a Polynesian outlier with less than a thousand speakers, has a 
locally-developed and widely employed orthographic system which has been 
the educational standard since the 1920s.” 


2. Territories associated with the US 
American Samoa 


American Samoa is that part of Samoa that came under American 
administration in 1900 (see above under Samoa). Unlike Western Samoa, 
which gained its independence in 1962, American Samoa has remained a 
territory of the US. 

The result of being the territory of such a powerful and wealthy country is 
that the American lifestyle has exerted great influence upon the people, many 
of whom go to live in the United States. The national language, according the 
Ethnologue database, is English, and the rate of Samoan-English bilingualism 
is very high.” 


Guam 


Guam is at the southern end of the Marianas Archipelago, and its original 
inhabitants were the Chamorros. After several centuries of colonization, there 
are no full-blood Chamorros left,” but the inhabitants are to a large extent 
descended from them and still speak Chamorro, a Micronesian language. 

The island was claimed by Spain in 1565, but it was used only for 
provisioning ships until a mission was set up there in 1668. It remained in 
Spanish hands until the Spanish-American War of 1898, when it was handed 
over to the US (together with the Philippines). The rest of the Marianas, also a 
Spanish possession, were sold to Germany. 

The Japanese invaded Guam in 1941 and held it till 1944, when they were 
defeated by the returning Americans, with heavy casualties on both sides. In 
1950, civilian government was established, the island became an 
unincorporated territory of the United States, and the Guamanians were granted 
US citizenship. 

Under Spanish rule, the Spanish priests had managed to make half the 
population literate in Spanish, and three quarters of them literate in Chamorro. 
When the Americans took control of Guam, they began teaching English,” but 
the Japanese, during their occupation, established schools in which Guamanian 


™ Carroll 1965:4. Nukuoro is unusual among the Polynesian languages in that, as well as 
having long vowels, it also has long consonants. Long consonants are written double, except 
for the stops: the short stops are written <b d g>, the long stops are written <p t k>. 

? Grimes 1996. 

? Carano & Sanchez 1964:18. 
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children were taught through the medium of the Japanese language. Adults also 
had to attend evening classes in Japanese. 

Chamorro and English are the national languages of modern Guam. 
According to the Ethnologue database, 96 percent of the population is literate,” 
and this can be presumed to mean literate in English. The same database 
indicates that about fifty percent of the population speaks Chamorro. 


Northern Mariana Islands 


As noted above in discussing Guam, Spain sold the Marianas to Germany at 
the end of the Spanish-American War of 1898. From World War I until they 
were expelled by the US in 1944, the Japanese controlled the islands; 
subsequently, under US administration they were incorporated into the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. In the 1970s the islanders, like the Marshallese 
and Palauans, voted to separate from the other Micronesian states, but unlike 
those others, to remain a territory of the US. 

The main language of the Marianas is Chamorro, and dialects of Carolinian 
are spoken on Saipan and some other islands.” 

Of the 15 000 native” inhabitants of Saipan (1984 figure), 4000 are 
Carolinian speakers, descendants of immigrants from the Carolines who settled 
in the Marianas under Spanish rule. These people are obliged to be proficient in 
Chamorro as well as their own language, and speakers of the Tanapeg dialect 
of Carolinian are abandoning their language in favour of Chamorro. Schooling 
is in English and Chamorro, a fact that particularly disfavours Carolinian- 
speaking children, who have to cope simultaneously with two foreign 
languages.” 

Carolinian has been disadvantaged in comparison with Chamorro, but in the 
late 1970s an orthography was decided upon, a Bible translation was begun, 
compilation of a dictionary was started, and other materials began to be 
produced. In this way children from Carolinian-speaking villages would be 
able to receive education in their own language.” 


3. Associated with New Zealand 
Cook Islands 


The Cook Islands are spread over an extensive area of the Pacific between 
Samoa and French Polynesia. Missionaries converted the inhabitants to 
Christianity during the 19th century, and in 1888 Britain declared the islands a 
protectorate as a counter to French expansion. In 1901 they were handed over 


75 Carano & Sanchez 1964:283-284. 
76 Grimes 1996. 

7 Grimes 1996. 

78 That is, not Filipino or Caucasian. 
? Jackson 1984:242-243. 

% Jackson 1984:243, 253. 
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to New Zealand, and in 1965 became a self-governing territory in free 
association with New Zealand. Under this free association New Zealand 
remains responsible for foreign relations and defense. 

The main indigenous language is Rarotongan (also called Cook Island 
Maori), which is closely related to New Zealand Maori and to Tahitian.*! There 
are three other Polynesian languages in the islands, including Pukapuka, which 
is closer to Samoan. The speakers of these languages may have Rarotongan as 
a second language, and the language of Penrhyn Island in the north is being 
replaced by Rarotongan. English is the national language.” 


Niue 


Niue, like the Cook Islands, is a self-governing territory in free association 
with New Zealand, a status it achieved in 1974. It is a single island lying 
between Tonga and the Cook Islands, and has a population of just over 2000, 
though many times that number of Niueans live in New Zealand, where work 
opportunities are better.” 

The people were converted to Christianity about 1850, but the island 
remained independent until Britain declared its sovereignty in 1900. In 1901 it 
became part of the Cook Islands administration under New Zealand, but was 
made a separate administrative territory in 1904. 

The indigenous language of Niue is closely related to Tongan;™ the national 
language is English.” 


Tokelau 


Tokelau, three atolls lying to the north of Samoa, has a population of about 
1500. There are about twice as many Tokelauans living in New Zealand. 
Their language is classified as Western Polynesian (together with Tongan and 
Samoan)," and English, though taught in schools, is a second language." 

In 1889 the islands were placed under British protection, and in 1916 
became part of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands colony. In 1925 they passed to 
New Zealand control, becoming part of New Zealand territory in 1948. Since 
1995, New Zealand has been preparing Tokelau for self-determination, though 
given the lack of resources, it is unlikely that the Tokelauans would want full 
independence. 


8l Green 1966:31. 

® Grimes 1996. 

9 Heritage 2000:650. 
Green 1966:31. 

55 Grimes 1996. 

86 Heritage 2000:653. 
87 Krupa 1982:4. 

88 SBS 2000:734. 
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4. Associated with France 


The three regions below are overseas territories of France, electing deputies to 
the French National Assembly, and each electing a representative to the 
French Senate. 


French Polynesia 


French Polynesia occupies a vast area of the Pacific, and includes the 
Society Islands (in which Tahiti lies), the Tubuai Islands, the Marquesas 
Islands, the Tuamotu Archipelago, the Gambier Islands, and other groups. 
These islands were already known to European whalers and traders in the late 
eighteenth century. 

A number of closely-related though distinct languages are spoken in French 
Polynesia: Tahitian, Marquesan,” Tuamotuan. There are others, such as t the 
languages of Tubuai and Rapa, that are said to be losing ground to Tahitian.” 

British missionaries reached Tahiti and the Marquesas in 1795, but this first 
attempt at evangelization was quickly abandoned. They soon returned to Tahiti, 
now more successfully, and spread their undertaking eastward to the Tuamotus. 
As a result of their efforts, Tahiti (together with Tonga and Hawaii) became a 
centre for the propagation of Protestantism to other parts of the Pacific, and 
many Tahitians were trained and sent out as lay-teachers. In 1830 American 
missionaries turned their attention to the Marquesas, but with little success.” 

In 1842 Tahiti became a protectorate of France with a double administration: 
a Tahitian administration headed by the Queen, and a French one headed by the 
Governor. This period saw considerable development of the Tahitian language. 
However, in 1881 France annexed Tahiti and began to rule it directly, and the 
Tahitian language lost its administrative function. In 1974 a period of reform 
began with the establishment of the Tahitian Academy, whose task was the 
standardization” and development of the language, making it suitable for full 
participation in the modern world. In 1978 Tahitian was made, alongside 
French, the official language of French Polynesia.” 

It seems that Tahitian may be making inroads into the other languages of the 
territory besides Tubuai and Rapa (mentioned above). Writing in 1970, Hiroshi 


9? The Marquesan Archipelago is divided into two groups of islands, a south-east group and a 
north-west. The languages of the two groups are distinct enough to be mutually unintelligible 
(Dordillon 1931:2). 

?? Krupa 1982:5. 

?! Campbell 1990:69—72. 

2 One aspect of standardization is orthography. It has been traditional to ignore in writing 
two features of Tahitian phonology: vowel length and the glottal stop. In publications of the 
Academy the former is always marked with a macron and the latter with an inverted 
apostrophe; however these features are not insisted on as part of the normal orthography 
(Lemaítre 1990:92). 

? Lemaitre 1990:83-84, 91. 
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Kuki, considered that in the “not-too-distant future” Tahitian would replace 
Tuamotuan. 


New Caledonia 


New Caledonia, being the island of New Caledonia and the nearby Loyalty 
Islands, was annexed by France in 1853. By the end of the 19th century the 
indigenous population (“Kanaks”) was confined to reservations, while 90 
percent of the land was appropriated by settlers. In 1946 New Caledonia 
became a French overseas territory, and currently the indigenous Melanesians 
constitute over forty percent of the population and white settlers over thirty 
percent. In the last couple of decades there has been conflict (a conflict with 
over a century of history behind it) between indigenous groups seeking 
independence and settler groups wishing to remain part of France. 

Over thirty indigenous languages, nearly all Melanesian, are in use in the 
territory, but French is the national language,” and all indigenous inhabitants 
are at least bilingual in French and their mother tongue. 

Since early in the 19th century, missionaries were active in producing 
printed materials in the local languages, and in using them as the vehicles for 
teaching in school; but in 1863 the French Governor decreed that only French 
should henceforth be used in schools, and that any school using an indigenous 
language would be closed. The local languages remained excluded from 
schools for over 100 years, their multiplicity being used as an excuse not to 
resume their use in education. 

The rescue of the indigenous languages from their inferior position and 
interest in modernizing them began in 1984 with the creation of the Office 
Scientifique et Technique Kanak; in the same year, local “Ecoles populaires 
kanaks” began to be established, using these languages as their main teaching 
languages.” In 1998 the Nouméa Accord was signed with France, allowing 
greater autonomy to the indigenous population, but postponing a referendum 
on independence for 15 to 20 years. 


Wallis and Futuna 


Wallis and Futuna are a small group of islands to the West of Samoa, having 
a population of about 15 000. They became a French possession in 1886-87, 
then a colony in 1924. In 1959 the population voted to become a French 
Overseas Territory. 

There are two indigenous languages, both Polynesian but not mutually 
intelligible: Futunan is closely related to Samoan, and Wallisian (or East 


% Kuki 1970:v, 8-9. 

?5 Grimes 1996. 

% La Fontinelle et al. 1989:274. 

?' La Fontinelle et al. 1989:274-275. 
°8 La Fontinelle et al. 1989:279-281. 
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Uvean) is either close to Tongan or has been heavily influenced by it.” French 
is the official language." 


5. Associated with the UK 
Pitcairn Island 


The settlement of Pitcairn Island (today an overseas territory of the UK) has 
its origin in the well-known story of Fletcher Christian’s mutiny in 1789 
against William Bligh, captain of the Bounty. Christian, after a sojourn in 
Tahiti, reached uninhabited Pitcairn in 1790 with some of his fellow mutineers 
and a number of Tahitian men and women. The community survived, in spite 
of a succession of murders in which nearly all the original males were killed. 

In 1856 the entire population, descendants of Fletcher Christian and his 
companions, moved to the much larger Norfolk Island, but in 1859 two 
families — 16 people in all — returned to Pitcairn, to be followed by another 
27 in 1864.!º! Today the population is less than 60.? 

English is the official language of Pitcairn, though a colloquial dialect 
developed — basically the type of English spoken by the mutineers, with some 
input from Tahitian." 


6. Associated with Australia 
Norfolk Island 


From 1788 to 1814, and again from 1825 to 1855, Norfolk Island was a 
British convict settlement. The main purpose in establishing the settlement was 
to prevent other powers from laying claim to the island. In 1856 the entire 
population of Pitcairn Island transferred to Norfolk, and their descendants 
remain there to this day. The island is a territory of Australia, and is 
administered from Canberra.'™ 

The Pitcairn islanders brought their peculiar dialect of English with them, 
and it survives in everyday use on Norfolk Island.” 


?? Green 1966:31; Pawley 1966:39. 

' Grimes 1996. 

WI Ross & Moverley 1964:47-81. 

102 Heritage 2000:651 

103 The Pitcairn speech is described in Ross & Moverley 1964. 
1% Ross & Moverley 1964:102-113. 

'5 Nobbs Palmer 1992 is a lexicon of Norfolk words. 
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7. Integral parts of larger states 
Hawaiʻi 


In 1814, when the first missionaries arrived in Hawaiʻi, they found a unified 
country, for in 1796 Kamehameha I had brought almost all the islands under 
his control. The Hawaiians already had experience of dealing with foreigners in 
the form of traders, and the missionaries had little trouble being accepted. By 
1830 Hawaii was a Christian nation. 

The missionaries were soon printing materials in Hawaiian, and various 
scholars were also studying the language. A number of grammars were 
produced: that of Adelbert von Chamisso in 1837, that of the Rev. Lorin 
Andrews in 1854 (expanded from a shorter work of 1838), and that of W. D. 
Alexander in 1864. Andrews also published a Dictionary of the Hawaiian 
Language in 1865. 

However, the future of the Hawaiian language was not assured. Throughout 
the nineteenth century, the indigenous population declined on account of 
epidemics of introduced diseases and the emigration of young men, while at the 
same time foreigners arrived in large numbers. The dynasty that 
Kamehameha had founded lasted till 1893, when Queen Liliu‘okalani was 
deposed by American interests and a republic declared. In 1898 the US 
annexed Hawaii.'? In 1959 it became the fiftieth state of the US. 

Today the remote island of Niʻihau is the only place where Hawaiian 
remains the first language. The number of speakers on Ni‘ihau in the late 1970s 
was about three hundred. The preservation of the language there is due to the 
fact that the owners of the island, the Robinson family, exclude outside 
influence in order to maintain the language and culture of the islanders. 

The state of Hawaiʻi has its own Constitution, and that Constitution (as 
amended and in force January 1, 2000) reflects the sentimental attachment felt 
towards the Hawaiian language. Article 10(4) deals with Hawaiian culture and 
language in education: 


The State shall promote the study of Hawaiian culture, history and language. 
The State shall provide for a Hawaiian education program consisting of 
language, culture and history in the public schools. The use of community 
expertise shall be encouraged as a suitable and essential means in 
furtherance of the Hawaiian education program. 


1% Campbell 1990:70. 

107 For a brief overview of the history of study of the Hawaiian language, see Elbert & Pukui 
1979:1-9. 

108 The foreigners included many Portuguese, and amongst the first Portuguese to arrive were 
several musical instrument makers from the North Atlantic island of Madeira who reached 
Honolulu in 1879. These were Hawaii’s first guitar makers, and copying the small Portuguese 
guitar known as the braga, they produced the ‘ukulele (‘jumping flea’), the best-known of all 
Hawaiian instruments (Roberts 1926:9-10). 

10 Campbell 1990:86-88, 147. 

Ho Elbert & Pukui 1979:8, 23. 
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And Article15(4) makes Hawaiian one of the official languages, though with 
some severe restrictions: 


English and Hawaiian shall be the official languages of Hawaii, except that 
Hawaiian shall be required for public acts and transactions only as provided 
by law.” 


In spite of a resurgence of Hawaiian nationalism in the last couple of 
decades,!!2 and in spite of a continuing interest in the Hawaiian language as a 
symbol of the state, the number of native speakers is now too small. There is 
little hope of its becoming anything more than a sentimental emblem, and 
should conditions on Ni‘ihau change, it will probably disappear altogether as a 
vehicle of everyday communication. 


Easter Island 


Easter Island has been part of Chile since 1888, and has a population of 
about 2000, of whom 1500 are native Easter Islanders, speaking a Polynesian 
language now known as Rapanui. The island is famous for two archaeological 
mysteries associated with it: its giant stone statues, their original purpose being 
unknown, as is the reason for their being violently overthrown at some stage in 
their history; and the rongorongo script, the only native Polynesian writing 
system, which today no one can read. 

In the mid-19th century the islanders converted to Catholicism, and the 
island was under the religious direction of the Bishop of Tahiti. As a result, the 
Tahitian language came to have a big influence as a missionary language. Even 
today, although Mass is celebrated in the local vernacular, prayer books are in 
Tahitian, and many hymns are sung in Tahitian."* 

In 1862, raiders carried off many islanders to Peru as slaves. Although the 
slaving episode was short, and the surviving Easter Islanders returned home 
within a few months, nevertheless a great many of them had died, and those 
who survived brought back diseases to which their countrymen had no 
resistance. By the time Chile took the island in 1888, the population had 
dwindled drastically." 

Restoration of the population base with immigrants from Tahiti and the 
Marquesas, together with the missionary activity already referred to, introduced 
a large number of Tahitian words into the Rapanui vocabulary. The language 
has no tradition of writing (apart from the now-forgotten rongorongo), but in 
recent years a joint project between the Summer Institute of Linguistics and the 


MI Constitution 2000. 

"2 For a collection of passionate, though perhaps naive, essays on Hawaiian nationalism, see 
Hasager & Friedman 1994. 

113 A brief description and bibliography of the rongorongo script can be found in Macri 1996. 
14 Du Feu 1996:3. 

115 McCall 1994:56-65. 
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Catholic University of Valparaiso has produced books for use in schools. The 
spelling system used in these books marks vowel length with the macron, and 
uses <g> (as in some other Pacific languages) to represent the phoneme Ay é 

Being part of Chile, Spanish is the official language; nevertheless, according 
to the Ethnologue database Spanish is a second language on the island.! The 
isolation of Easter Island (its population is geographically the most isolated on 
earth), seems to ensure the survival of the Rapanui language. The fact that it is 
used in church services and that there are school materials produced in it 
suggests that it has a certain prestige and augurs well for its survival. 


7. Conclusion: some thoughts on language policy in East Timor 


On 30 August 2000, the Conselho Nacional da Resistência Timorense, at the 
closing of the congress marking the anniversary of independence, adopted the 
following motion: “Apart from considerations of Timorese history and culture, 
Committee Three and the Plenary have heard arguments that reinforce the 
choice of Portuguese as official language and Tetum as national language.” 
The motion also dictated that it would be necessary “to develop Tetum within a 
period of five to ten years”.''® To guard against the linguistic imperialism of 
English, it was also resolved that for every hour dedicated to English in 
schools, two hours must be dedicated to Portuguese. "º 

Below I summarize some thoughts about East Timor's linguistic future, 
drawing on examples furnished by nations examined above. 


The Constitution 


The East Timor Constitution should not ignore language, for to ignore 
language is to suggest that it is of no importance. Vanuatu’s Constitution seems 
to be the best example to follow, for it has made the former colonial languages, 
English and French, the official languages, and has given a local (though 
perhaps not strictly indigenous) language, Bislama, the status of national 
language. The motion adopted by the CNRT conference, that Portuguese be the 
official language and Tetum the national language, follows a similar line of 
thinking to that in Vanuatu. 

Vanuatu’s Constitution does not neglect the other languages, which it 
declares to be part of the national heritage, and it even makes allowance for 
another national language to be elected from their ranks. It is important that the 
cultural value of the other indigenous languages of East Timor not be ignored, 
and that their speakers avoid developing an inferiority complex towards them, 
as this would represent cultural impoverishment. Room ought to be left for one 


"6 Du Feu 1996:3-4, 

"7 Grimes 1996. 

118 “Moções” 2000. 

119 Personal communication from Dr Geoffrey Hull, a speaker at the congress. 
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of these languages (Makasai seems a likely contender on account of the 
number of speakers) to become a national language alongside Tetum. 


Education 


The problems of language use in education are highlighted by the fact that 
the newly-opened National University of East Timor will have to teach in 
Bahasa Indonesia for the time being. Older educated people know Portuguese, 
but the younger generation has been schooled through the medium of 
Indonesian. Hopefully, a gradual changeover to Portuguese will be able to be 
effected at the tertiary level, but that changeover will require the re- 
establishment of Portuguese in the schools, and after a break of 25 years that 
will take some time. 

At present the Tetum language is not sufficiently developed for use in the 
higher levels of education, a fact that the CNRT conference acknowledged by 
adopting a motion that the language should be developed. However, it is 
certainly ready for use in primary schools. 

As for the other languages of East Timor, these ought to be used as far as 
possible in the first years of schooling in order to avoid the situation in which 
Carolinian-speaking children in the Northern Marianas found themselves: that 
of having to cope simultaneously with two foreign languages on starting 
school. 


Standardization of Tetum 


Standardization of Tetum involves the selection of a particular dialect as the 
standard, the establishment of an orthography, and the adoption of new 
vocabulary and idiom that will allow the language to function beyond the home 
and village. 

Selection of a dialect on which to base the standard is not a difficult 
problem. The Tetum of the capital, Dili, is already used as a lingua franca 
throughout almost the entire country. 

Orthography is a more difficult problem. There is an orthography 
established by long use, but it is unstable and varies from one person to 
another. Particular problems are the indication of the glottal stop (which has 
disappeared from Tetum Dili), the marking of final stress (with concomitant 
vowel lengthening), and the spelling of Portuguese loans. Geoffrey Hull’s 
Tetum-English Dictionary"? has addressed these and other problems, but it 


120 Hull 1999. The principles of his orthographic system are set out in Hull 1997. Probably the 
most contentious feature of his model is his (purely pragmatic) proposal of «ll» and «ít» to 
represent palatals [4] and [n] in Portuguese loans. It has been the custom to spell these as in 
Portuguese, «Ih» and «nh», but since the sequence /nh/ occurs in Tetum, and since both /Ih/ 
and /nh/ are proper to several other East Timorese languages, the use of these Portuguese 
digraphs is problematical, as well as being prejudicial to the desire expressed by prominent 
Timorese for the creation of an orthography suitable for all the nation’s vernaculars. 
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remains to be seen whether his proposals will be accepted as the standard. 
Certainly, fixing of the orthography is an urgent priority. 

Adoption of new vocabulary to express sophisticated ideas connected with 
science, economics, politics and other fields of endeavour is a difficult 
problem, both in the invention of the words and in their gaining acceptance." 
French Polynesia has established a Tahitian Academy to assist in this task, but 
the establishment of an academy is an expensive exercise, and French 
Polynesia can rely on French financial support. 

Fiji and Samoa have both, with foreign assistance, embarked upon the 
production of a monolingual dictionary, and if East Timor were to follow this 
example it would not only assist in the standardization of Tetum but would also 
increase the prestige of the language. 

As for the invention of new vocabulary, there are two courses that can be 
taken: the creation of new words from native stock, or the adoption of 
borrowings. In the case of Tetum, the latter option has a long history, since 
educated people have known Portuguese and have included Portuguese words 
in their Tetum where native Tetum words are lacking. There is already a huge 
number of Portuguese loans in Tetum, and Hull’s Dictionary has recorded 
many of these. 

The production of a reference grammar would also increase the stability and 
prestige of Tetum. Such a grammar should be written in a way that is readily 
accessible to non-specialists.'” It ought to be available in Tetum, but for wider 
accessibility it should also appear in English and Portuguese. 

No doubt many scientific studies of Tetum (and other languages of East 
Timor) will continue to be written. It is probably worth taking into account the 
words of Vern Carroll concerning studies of the languages of Micronesia: 
“Most linguistic work in the Trust Territory has not been useful to the local 
population just because the linguist insisted on using an orthography that made 
no concessions to the long-established indigenous writing system." ? It would 
be fair to the people of East Timor if future studies tried to remain as close as 
possible to accepted orthographies. 24 


121 One might ask how many new terms really need to be created for very specialized fields. 
Tetum will always have a fairly small number of speakers, given the size of East Timor, and 
it is almost certain that East Timorese will turn to large international languages as vehicles of 
advanced study and research. If a highly sophisticated scientific vocabulary is thought 
desirable for Tetum, a policy might be adopted whereby Portuguese scholarly vocabulary is 
automatically available (after necessary phonological and orthographical adjustments). 

7? The grammar ought to employ what Dixon calls “Basic Linguistic Theory” (Dixon 
1997:128-135), rather than some fashionable grammatical theory, comprehensible only to a 
few specialists today, and perhaps to no one in another twenty years. 

"3 Carroll 1965:4 

1% Catharina van Klinken is careful to follow this principle in her study of the Fehan dialect 
of the Tetum of West Timor (van Klinken 1999:21). 
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Languages for communication with the outside world 


East Timor has committed itself to Portuguese; but while Portuguese gives 
the country access to the outside world, that access is limited by the geographic 
range of the Portuguese language: Portugal, Brazil, Mozambique, and some 
smaller places. Some East Timorese will need to know Bahasa Indonesia and 
English. 

Bahasa Indonesia is at once no problem and a big problem. It is no problem 
because, after 25 years of occupation, Indonesian is widely spoken throughout 
East Timor. However, it is at the same time a problem because it is associated 
with a long period of oppression, and the temptation may be to let knowledge 
of the language die. However, it needs to be preserved, even if just amongst an 
educated minority, since East Timor cannot escape its political and geographic 
environment (unless the Republic of Indonesia totally fragments). Perhaps 
Bahasa Indonesia would be more acceptable if it were referred to as “Malay”, 
since that is basically what it is. 

The English language, regardless of what one thinks of linguistic 
imperialism, cannot be ignored, for it is the tool of communication with the 
entire world. It is obvious that there will need to be a good knowledge of 
English amongst academics, politicians, diplomats and amongst some people 
involved in business. Australia should have an important role to play in the 
teaching of English, whether by hosting East Timorese students in Australian 
institutions or by sending teachers to East Timor. 
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Social Order and Linguistic 


Symmetry: The case of Mambai, 
Suru-Ainaro 


BENJAMIM DE ARAÚJO E CORTE-REAL 


Synopsis 


Mambai has, like any other vernacular of East Timor, an oral tradition of verbal 
art. This paper, which is part of an endeavour to capture the oral culture 
associated with the East Timorese vernacular with the largest number of native 
speakers, highlights the relation between verbal art and the social order of the 
Suru-Ainaro community. First, it describes the two social organizational pillars, 
the kingship (nam ada ni)' and the kinship (nam meta ni), by means of which the 
Surunese are socially organized. Then, through reconfirming current theories of 
social semiotics and verbal art, it discusses how the artistic repertoire of Suru 
spokesmen construes and consolidates those same pillars. Special emphasis is 
given to ‘meaning couplets’: the most outstanding feature of Mambai oral 
literature. 


1. Introduction 


Mambai is the local language spoken in seven of the thirteen districts of East 
Timor, either partially or entirely. One of these districts, the focus of this writing, 
is Suru, a southern stretch of the highest peak of the whole island — Tat-Mai- 
Lau. The others are Dili, Aileu, Ermera, Liquicá, Manatuto, Manufahi (or Same). 
That makes Mambai the second most-spoken native language of the territory, that 
is, after Tetum — the lingua franca. 


' Texts in Mambai throughout this paper are written using Hull’s standardized spelling system 
proposed for Tetum and other Timorese languages. 
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This article brings out the complementarity between Mambai social order and 
the verbal artistry through its most outstanding characteristic. This is done by 
analysing: 


— the ways of traditional social organization of the community; 


— the generic discourse of the lia-nai (the “word masters”) — the 
community’s spokespersons, who are often called upon to represent 
the people, the land, the history and the traditions, among themselves, 
to the world and transcendentally. 


Parallelism or meaning couplet is an outstanding characteristic of oral 
performance, and can be referred to as ‘dyadic expression”? It may also be called 
double phrasing, since it involves two different ways of iterating the same idea or 
concept. 

Taking place across the whole inventory of genres of Mambai verbal art, the 
construction of ‘double phrasing’ becomes not an index of the Western 
understanding of individual achievement of the performer/speaker but the display 
of a ‘commodity’ or resource owned collectively by the community. This is. 
typically so because the genres are socially, culturally, and historically motivated, 
serving traditional ideological themes such as stoicism, triumphalism, truth and 
justice. By underlining the social and cultural bearings in the design of Mambai 
generic discourse, this paper demonstrates the relevance of Halliday and Hasan’s 
theories of social semiotics and verbal art. 

As a social semiotic system, language mediates in all negotiations and 
contexts. Across the range of contexts for a community, verbal art is both same 
and different as one of the transactions of meaning. Hasan has pointed out how 
shared linguistic patterns are themselves further patterned in order to instantiate 
higher order themes. Verbal art is essentially “the patterning of patterns of 
language”? Hasan, therefore, distinguishes between the semiotic system of 
language — phonology (sound), lexico-grammar (wording), and semantics 
(meaning) — and semiotic system of verbal art — verbalization, symbolic 
articulation, and theme. The lowest stratum in the system of verbal art is 
verbalization, and verbalization comprises all the three strata in the system of 
language, as shown here:* 


2 Fox 1980, 1988. 
3 Hasan 1985. 
^ Hasan 1985:99. 
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With symbolic articulation, one can discern the ‘drift? of meanings across the 
selections of the text,” typically a drift towards more metaphoric or higher order 
meanings. Such meanings correspond to the theme in Hasan's model 
Furthermore, she points out that such themes are themselves closest to the core 
concerns of a community: 


One of the reasons that verbal art can never be dissociated from the 
community in which it was created is precisely because the stratum of 
theme is closest to a community’s ideology.’ 


2. The Linguistic Account of the Social Order 


As any ordering presupposes some paradigm, the Mambai Community of Suru- 
Ainaro is established upon a symmetrical framing of the two fundamental pillars of 
its social order: 


— the so-called nam-ada-ni (‘the daylight affairs’), ie. the territorial 
hierarchy with its representative houses seniority-wise. There are seven 
villages in Ainaro county and each one of these villages falls into a 
well-arranged hierarchy according to their history of aggregation in an 
alliance pact; and 


— nam-meta ni (‘the night affairs’), i.e. the kinship ties — the dealings 
with regard to family matters, such as weddings, funerals, conflict 
resolutions, etc. 


The use of meaning couplets or doubling phrasing, which typifies a degree of 
archaicity (or classicness), becomes predominantly responsible for the linguistic 
materialization of this symmetrically dichotomous and balanced social ordering. 


> Butt 1983. 
é Hasan 1985:94-99. 
7 Hasan 1985:99. 
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The kinship terminology becomes a lexicogrammatical and semantic resource for 
the hierarchization of the territorial pact, as well as the mechanisms in that 
hierarchy. The next section offers the technicality of this whole procedure. 


2.1. Symbolic Articulation as Semantic ‘Drift’ 


The section below discusses the social order of the Surunese in linguistic 
symmetry, in an effort to visualize the close complementarity between the social 
and verbal art as a patterned form of language as spoken by the Surunese /ia-nai, 
the word masters. For illustration, here is the transcription of a text of gase, an 
expository speech, by Nai Luis Magno. It reveals a consistent thematic recursion, 
highlighting what constitutes a deep concern of the community — the sacrality of 
the territorial pact. 


Nih nei hin id, (Anointed was a woman) 
Koeh nei man id, (Greased was a man) 
Ba lolo got, (No one would obstruct it) 
(Ba) gala got, (or, overshadow its name) 
Teu-teu pat, (Four drums) 
Am-ras pat, (Four sticks) 
Kud-ama pat, (Four male horses) 
Preu buti pat, (Four silver bridles) 
Kud tali ba togét, (The horse-rope won’t break) 
Ai para ba mles, (The stake won’t come loose) 
Narua-Airua, (In the past) 
Nih nei re enene, (The forehead ever anointed) 
Koeh ni meto enene, (The neck ever greased) 
Ba hena heu, (It is not new) 
Ba hena mori, (It is not newly-born) 
Hor bua mai, (Since the oldest areca-tree) 
Pes tatua! (Since the most aged) 
Nih enene mendá, (Thus anointed) 
Koeh enene mendá, (Thus greased) 
Men od gala: (That one calls) 
An hine pat, (Four daughters) 
An mane pat, (Four sons) 
Ba-los hena heu, (It is not new) 
Ba-los hena mori!” (It is not newly-born) 


There are basically three moves in the meaning-couplet-built text above, 
occurring intertwiningly: (1) the ritualistic aspect of the pact, (2) the circumstantial 
justification (ancestrality) of the pact, and (3) the outcome or the core of the pact. 
The underlined couplet an-hine pat, an-mane pat is that outcome, according to 
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which the four (now) sub-regal territories enjoy the status of ‘daughters and 
sons’ of the Um-Mai-Sur. This is often referred to as the in nor am (the mother 
and the father — the majesty) of the kingdom, i.e. the most senior and the ruling 
house of the entire kingdom of Suru-Ainaro. (This relationship is discussed in 
more detail below.) 

Below is a series basic expressions of structural nomenclature, reflecting how 
the Surunese are ordered, both cosmically and socially. The multidimensional 
contextual meanings of each of the expressions, including the ‘semantic drift’ from 
their etymological roots to the new achieved meanings, are provided. This is 
intended to demonstrate how the Surunese conception of social order and 
structure originates from the elementary kinship ties and is rebated upon the 
territorial hierarchy. 

The list of key phrases below represents the Surunese elementary repertoire of 
their both cosmic and social organizations. For instance, the Surunese treat their 
royalty or other prestigious traditional chiefs with the couplet aw ina/au ama. Au 
ina (literally ‘my mother’) means ‘royal madam’, and au ama (literally, ‘my father’) 
means ‘(royal) lord’. Together, as a whole, they mean ‘my majesty’ (your majesty). 
Likewise, to name the two aggregated royal houses of Suru-Ainaro, the titles in 
use are Mal-Buti/Mal-Meta (‘white dress/black dress’), whilst the (individual) 
members from each house are referred to as Nai-Buti/Nai Meta (white lord/black 
lord), respectively. 

The following couplets are other examples of how the social order has affected 
the world of discourse of the Surunese, and vice versa. By a discussion of the 
socio-cultural and historical contexts of each one of them, one can see how 
mutually constructing they are. In each of the couplets presented below, one can 
see that the meaning unfolds through the mediating role of phase(s) of symbolic 
articulation towards accomplishing specific cultural functions. The resulting 
consolidation of the association between specific cultural contexts and their 
linguistic realization, as in the couplets, displays the reciprocation that is a basic 
process in this oral tradition. 


An-hine pat, an-mane pat 


The most basic and perhaps most remote paradigm of social order of the 
Surunese is the patrilineal system. According to such as system, the kinship is 
regulated on grounds of the male side of the lineage (wife-giver), which means 
that the female does not have the right to heirship, as she is to adopt the lineage 
of her husband. On the other hand, the man becomes the dominant sex in the 


* Mal-Buti and Mal-Meta are the two distinguishing epithets that were set down by the two 
royal houses at the time of alliance between them. This required the members of each part of 
the royalty (and/or the horses they rode) to appear in the traditional dress of their respective 
distinctive colour at traditional ceremonies. Today (since about the early sixties), however, 
this tradition is less rigorously upheld, and is reserved for special ceremonies only. 
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lineage, even if just adopted? into it. This explains why adoption of siblings is 
very normal within the Surunese community — apart from love and care — for 
lineage continuity and representative (heirship) purposes. 

This kinship system is then projected on to the much greater scope of the 
territorial hierarchy. The Surunese organize their territorial structure in kinship 
terms: an-hine pat, an-mane pat (four daughters and four sons), nai-ká, nai-kau 
(elder king(dom)), younger king(dom)) to refer to the relationship between the 
kingdom of Manufahi (the elder brother) and that of Suru-Ainaro (the younger 
brother), nai-hin, nai-man (Queen/female-kingdom) to refer to the relationship 
between the kingdom of Asa-Ola-Usu (the female kingdom) and that of Suru- 
Ainaro (the male-king(dom)). These are no more than an application of the kinship 
nomenclature variables at another level of social ordering — the relationship 
between kingdoms. The expression an-hine pat, an-mane pat refers to the four 
sub-kingdoms that became aggregated by pact to Um-Mai-Suru Kingdom, 
gaining as a result the title of an-hine (daughter), an-mane (son). Each sub-regal 
village is ruled by an aggregation of a couple of royal lineages. They then became 
constituent houses/territories of the kingdom of Suru-Ainaro, with a status 
comparable to that of a son and daughter in a family. Those villages (formerly 
independent territories, and now sub-kingdoms of Suru-Ainaro) are, in 
descending order of seniority:"° 


Ruling house Village 
Bismau-Daskoli Soro 
Lakteti-Dadia(r) Nunu-Moge 
Aloko-Mausür | Mau-Ulu 
Laubei-Mauteni Ainaro 


This seniority-based ordering! is thoroughly observed in any practice, 
especially those in which a hierarchical principle is invoked, such as the ritual of 
*shared wine-drinking for the land” — nau-oe nam-ada ni. 


Kai nor topó 


The enunciation of kai nor topó is another instance of symmetrical reference of 
the kinship social order. Kai means aunt, as addressed by a son-in-law towards 
his mother-in-law; or a bachelor towards his maternal uncle's wife, since the 
former is a potential husband to one of the daughters of the latter, through the 


? Adoptions are normally limited to siblings, though unrelated individuals are also adopted; the 
concern of adoptions is to have someone ‘in the family’ to be in charge of the house, its 
duties and merits — to represent the house. 

Other villages, not nominally comprised in the pact, have become also aggregated with Um- 
Mai-Sur through different arrangements. 

I With the indulgence of Fr. Ezequiel Enes Pascoal, I should remind readers that probably 
unintentionally he made an inaccuracy in the ordering of the sub-regal ruling houses, while that 
of the corresponding current villages (sucos in Portuguese) is correct. This is found in Pascoal 
1967:100. On page 98 however, he has the correspondence right. 
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kai-ana, nai-ana”? marriage-arrangement tradition. Topó means ‘sister’ and is 
used by a male to address a female member of the kinship who is either 


a. a full or half-sister (i.e. they have one or both parents in common), or 
b. a female-cousin, when 
(1) their mothers are sisters, or 
(2) their fathers are brothers, or 
(3) the male's father and the female’s mother are brother and 
sister; 


These situations could be extended to second and three, or more, degrees. 
That way, a male may use topó to address his female-cousins, however distant 
they may be. In the meantime, the relation between the sons of a female and the 
daughters of her male-cousins, close and remote, remains excluded, because they 
relate to one another as kai-ana, nai-ana (described ahead under the couplet Nai 
nor tat, below) — natural couples, or potential husbands and wives. 


Ama nor ana 


Ama, “father”, is also used to address an elder and respected member in the 
society. Age and social status are important determinants of respect amongst the 
Surunese. Besides that, ama may be a mother’s affectionate term of address for 
her son. This goes against the upward-age norm, but is accepted. Ana means 
‘son’ and ‘daughter’. The expression ama nor ana, however, is more associated 
with ‘fathers and sons’. The Surunese would use this expression as a reminder of 
the necessity of harmony between those involved in the relationship, and to show 
their disapproval of any problematic differences held by and between fathers and 
sons. Using the term, the Surunese would urge a quick clearing of the problem, or 
avoiding a potential problem. Ama nor ana may also mean the closeness of 
relationship, so as to show the strength of unity between old and young male 
members of an extensive kinship in facing any family matter. 

The dichotomous equivalent of ama nor ana (father and son) is ina nor ana 
(mother and daughter), which primarily refers to the strong and natural bond 
between mothers and daughters, their togetherness, love, intimacy and mutual. 
support. The male-couplet underlines strength and unity, the challenge that the 
father and the son can endeavour and overcome, the representation of the family, 
lineage, or house, the inherent merits and duties, and the inheritance or legacy to 
the successor, etc. 


Ku nor kau 


Ku nor kau means ‘elder sister and younger sister’, as addressed by and 
between real sisters, half-sisters, first, second, and third (and even more distant) 


12 Also widely known as tuananga or tunanga (read with [ng] both in Mambai and Tetum); 
from Malay tunangan (read with [n]). 
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female-cousins, when either the mothers are sisters or cousins, or the fathers are 
brothers or cousins. It is also the form of address between Suru-Ainaro’s two 
neighbouring female-kingdoms of Boeloko-Berteni (the current county of Hatu- 
Udu) and Asa-Ola-Usu (the current village of Kasa). 


Ka nor kau (mau-ká, mau-ali) 


Ka nor kau refers to the brotherhood amongst the men of the same side of a 
given marriage. It refers just to the men who are the co-heirs of a certain lineage, 


house or family; it discounts their sisters or aunts and nieces. The female | 
members of a family are open to change their “house” or lineage when they are | 


married, i.e. to start belonging to the one of their respective men (husbands). They 
are not the heirs of their original house, lineage or family. The spirit of the 
expression mau-ká, mau-ali is the same as that of ama nor ana: a kind of appeal 
for tolerance and comprehension as a way of solving or avoiding problems, an 
endorsement for joining forces for a certain collective purpose, and so on. 

Nai-ká, nai-kau is the relationship between the kingdom of Manufahi (the 
elder king(dom)) and that of Suru-Ainaro (the younger king(dom)); see nai-hin, 
nai-man under, an-hine pat, an-mane pat). 


Tas-hine, tas-mane 
Tas-hine, “the female sea’, is used by the Surunese to mean the north, and tas- 


mane, “the male sea” to mean the south. Due, naturally, to its being surrounded by | 
sea, and mountains and plains, the Mambai territory would lack other metaphoric | 


resources for the description of the location in the mapa-mundi. Tas-hine, tas- - 


mane would also be used in dichotomy with Jel-dú, lel-sae to correspond to the 
four cardinals (North, South, East, and West) as known to the geographer. 


Hat nor rae 


The Surunese ascribe to their land, hat nor rae (‘the rock and the soil’), a 
personified entity, a spirit believed to be capable of impinging upon the lives of 
members of the community through sacred values communally accepted 
throughout history. Hat nor rae also bears the sense of sacred territorial. 


sovereignty, historical and cultural heritage, and the ideological and moral axes | 


that underlie their cosmic view. A spiritual entity, hat nor rae, is invoked for 
blessings and to bring about success for those who devote themselves to 
‘heightening the land’ (tó hat nor rae). It is solicited to care for those who ‘make 
the good name of the land’ (pun rae ni gala). Hat nor rae is also invoked to 
condemn with misfortunes those who undermine the sacred values, such as the 


historical and cultural heritage, and the moral and ideological principles of the | 


community as a whole — in sum, to ruin and ‘putrefy’ the land (pun hó rae ni 
gala). 
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Um nor ap 


Um means “house”, nor ‘and’, and ap, ‘fire’ (home and hearth) — combination 
that symbolizes the house and lineage of the individual, inevitably to symbolize 
the cast of the one member in question. Um nor ap is to the scope of (extensive) 
families and lineages what hat nor rae is to the entire community. 

Every individual belongs to a house, that is, a large or small family, to a lineage, 
etc. These are terms by which he or she would be described for specific purposes, 
such as for his or her identification, origin, genealogy. Also, on the basis of it, the 
individual is situated within the society for the prescription of duties or allocation 
of rights or merits, such as the exercise of rituals of Ain-hat, um-man. Having 
known the place of the individual, one can comply with the seniority observance 
in the practice of nau-oe (shared wine drinking), in celebration of the territorial 
hierarchy pact and the kinship ties amongst various members. This act of 
celebration also represents the acknowledging of customary rights, which then 
dictates who should give what to whom in the distribution of meat (sis) and other 
sorts of goods. For instance, when a cow is slaughtered to honour the soul of a 
deceased member, the head and neck (sis-tegéu) are by right attributed to the 
eldest living brother of the mother of the deceased. The ankle is for the brothers 
of the two grandmothers of the dead individual in question. And this attribution 
of meat is no more than acknowledging the wm nor ap of origin of both givers and 
takers, as well as that of one’s own mother and grandmothers. 

The individual can be an object of praise and pride, or one of reprehension, if 
not condemnation, depending on her/his actions within the family and the society 
as a whole. Um nor ap would be invoked or uttered to give weight to the 
benediction (tota) or malediction (pogói) pronounced by respective performers 
(ubu). Its invocation for the good presupposes a culmination in pride, glory, 
happiness of the individual or the community, while its invocation for the bad 
against the perpetrator is meant to counter serious injustices which the victim 
lacks the resources to overcome. 


Kukun nor roman 


This is an acknowledgment of the primordiality of those who are believed to be 
blessed by God at the beginning of time — the liurai, or the royalty. Kukun 
means “dark” and roman means ‘light’, and together they express the 
unprecedentedness of the royal origin, i.e. dating back to the Creation, when God 
separated the dark from the light. The Surunese believe that only the royal original 
family existed at that time, and only that family witnessed such a divine 
phenomenon. The people give the title Kukun nor Roman to the king to show 
their belief in his exclusive omniscience, from the time of dark till light came into 
existence. This results in the justification of his history-long leadership of the 
people and of the land, a leadership to be inherited by his offspring. 
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Pilat nor kapat 


Pilat means ‘gluey’ and kapat means ‘sticky’. The expression refers to the 
belief that the first Surunese were created at the time of the formation of the Earth, 
a state of freshness, glueyness and stickiness. The expression bears the attribute 
of primordiality and precedence, justifying the people’s trust of power, 
knowledge, and leadership. It also refers to the aggregation of the two royal 
families, Mal-Buti and Mal-Meta, believed to be the direct offspring of the 
primordial tribes. The two had had over the generations their turn in holding the 
power of the kingdom of Suru-Ainaro. Pilat nor kapat and kukun nor roman are 
two meaning couplets that address such primordiality and originality." 


Hin-hat, um-man 


This refers to the two dichotomous paradigms of the social order at the kinship 
system level. In a marriage there are necessarily two families involved: the 
woman’s extended family (um-man, ‘wife-giver’) and the male’s extended family 
(hin-hat, ‘wife-taker’). Hin-hat means, literally, ‘the residence of the female’, the 
new residence to which a woman comes to belong as a result of marrying her man. 
This new residence is the extended family, the house, the lineage of her husband. 

Um-man, literally ‘the male’s house’, means the house to which the woman 
used to belong, prior to her marriage. That is to say the house of the men in the 
family, namely, her father and her brothers. It is the house that will be inherited by 
the eldest male in each generation of that extended family. 

Hence, the concept of hin-hat, um-man is derived from marriages, placing 
women as the point of reference. As such, her house of origin is the um-man (‘the 
house of the male’, i.e. that of her parents and brothers), and her acquired house 
becomes the hin-hat (‘the house of her husband’) in relation to her original 
house. 

In this system, married couples who have no daughters (either their own or 
adopted), but only sons (their own or adopted), naturally cannot expect to be the 
um-man (wife-giver) side of a marriage. When their sons contract marriage, they 
will be the hin-hat (wife-taker) side, in relation to the parents of their daughter-in- 
law. However, since the Surunese (like Timorese society in general) adopt the 
extensive kinship system, one’s aunt, or (female) cousin, or niece, or 
granddaughter, may be the reason why one belongs to the um-man ‘block’ in 
relation to their respective husbands’ families. Likewise, one’s uncle, or (male) 
cousin, or nephew, or grandson, may be the reason one is seen as a hin-hat 
member in relation to the original house of their respective wives. 

In other words, talking about hin-hat, um-man is to talk about recognising the 
origin of one’s mother, one’s grandmothers, and, eventually, one’s great 
grandmothers. Often, this valuing of the female reaches such dimensions that the 


13 Fr. Pascoal (1967:93-98) reports on the Surunese account of the troglodite origin of their 
nobility, i.e. the history of Luha Rae Gua. 
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male's prestige is measured by his capability to accomplish the material demands 
made on him and his side by his wife’s family of origin. 


Nai nor tat — patrilineage and patriarchate 


As the patriarchal'* system demands, children are an ‘asset’ to their mother’s 
parents/uncles and brothers/male-cousins. Nai refers to the maternal uncles of the 
children, and tat refers to grandparents in general. Amongst the Surunese, one’s 
living paternal grandfather is the holder of his own offspring lineage chiefdom. 
The grandfather is to be succeeded by his eldest son. In the Mambai kinship 
system, duty binding and respect are the most important ingredients in the 
relationship between the offspring and their progenitors. Hence, within the scope 
of nai nor tat, the binding is as below: 


a. patrilineally, a child towards his or her 
(1) paternal grandparents (tata) 
(2) father's paternal uncle(s) (tata) 


b. matrilineally, a child towards his or her 

(1) maternal grandparents (tat(a) um-man); 

(2) maternal granduncle(s) (tat(a) um-man) — including maternal 
grandmother's brother(s) and maternal  grandfather's 
brother(s) 

(3) father's maternal uncle(s) (tat(a) um-man) 

(4) | maternal uncle(s) (nai um-man) 


There are two important points to note in this classification. First, nai nor tat 
counts upwards from the generation of one's parents; however, their status could 
be inherited and represented by someone younger than oneself. That is the case 
of one's maternal uncle (nai) who is absent (or has passed away), but whose 
rights are still pursued, or whose duties are still paid, by his (eldest) son or 
grandson. Second, the extensive kinship system: the giving-receiving relations are 
expandable to the extent that one can trace the origin of one's forebears with all 
the sanguineous ramifications involved. Furthermore, extra-blood relations. 
resulting from adoptions (or fostering), friendship alliances, god parenting, and so 
on, are all additions to what is known as the “big family”. 

In the patrilineal-patriarchate system, every father of a married daughter is the 
nai, “lord? to his son-in-law. And sons out of a marriage address their mother's 
brother(s) not as mere uncles (am-ti, elder uncle, or am-loba, younger uncle) but 
as au nai, 'my lord”, since the sons of a woman are potential husbands to the 
daughters of her brother. In Mambai, this marriage mechanism is known as kai- 


14 In this study, ‘patrilineage’ refers to the line of male offspring, whereas ‘patriarchate’ 
refers to the customary rights inherent to the male within the lineage. Matrilineage refers to 
the female line of offspring, which counts only for the purpose of tracing the origin of 
mothers and grandmothers. 
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ana, nai-ana. The Surunese believe in the lineage maintenance through marriages 
of close relatives. It is very common to find amongst the Surunese married 
couples who are second or even first cousins. 


Nar(a) nor topó 


Nara is the reverse of topó, i.e. always addressed by a female to a male in the 
kinship instances above. So, topó nor nar(a) and kai-ana, nai-ana" are two 
mutually exclusive paradigms of relationship. However, things become 
complicated when adoptions from one household to the other come into play. 
Nevertheless the Surunese are accustomed to living with that complexity so that 
sometimes they are more flexible than rigid. Often, the smallest excuse opens the | 
way for a marriage between cousins who appear to be more fopó nor nara | 
(brother and sister) than kai ana, nai ana (natural couple). 


Hin(e) nor an(a) 

This refers to the women (Ain) and children (an), in the understanding of the 
close bond between mother and children. It also conveys the sense of fragility of 
this section of the community which needs protection and care, and which should 
be prevented from bearing the hardships of life. This is the primary task of men, 
who, therefore, would stand at the frontline and tackle the difficulties. The 
expression also conveys the meaning of housekeeping, shelter and safety to the 
female in the family or in the community in general. 

It should be added that this patronizing attitude of men is not absolute. Many 
women, including housewives, often take over the role of the males (husbands) in 
dealing with social or family problems, and often do so more effectively. 


Soma nor pau (Soma-lór, pau-lór) 


Soma means “to associate with”, and pau, “together”; the expression soma nor 
pau means to unite and converge in carrying out the joint-task of “reigning the 
kingdom”. It is the solemn reference to the duty of the royals of Mal-Buti and 
Mal-Meta as one unified throne holder. The expression is also used to endorse 
unity and conjoined efforts amongst sections of the community, in carrying out, 
certain duties for the collective well being. Used outside of the context of these 
particular duties, however, it would sound ridiculous or awkward: it cannot be 
employed in just any context. 


15 Kai-ana, nai-ana refers to the relationship between the daughters of a male and the sons of 
his sister (or female cousin) which constitute a traditionally natural couple, contractable in 
marriage. The opposite is topó nor nar(a), i.e. brothers and sisters in the extended family 
understanding. 
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Lel-dú, lel-sae 


Another linguistic symmetrical formula, conveying the social order in a 
geographical perspective to describe the limits of the territorial domain of the 
kingdom, is the expression lel-dú, lel-sae, whose literal meaning is “the west and 
the east’. 


2.2 The Construction of the Meaning Couplet 


The section below offers a description of the modes of meaning in couplet 
design in Mambai. It includes an exploration of two modes of conjunction, first in 
terms of immediacy and remoteness in semantic affinity; then, in terms of 
accumulation of constituents, of which there are seven different types. Following 
that is the notion of concept resonance which throws light into the cohesion of 
couplets, covering the semantic relation between the paralleled terms, but with 
particular focus on the perspective of their contribution towards the targeted 
(abstracted) meaning. Through this three-phased discussion, the explanation of 
the cohesion of the generic texts is given. 

A list of all instances of cohesion, both through the two modes of conjunction 
and through concept resonance, collected first hand, is also presented below. The 
core argument of this section resides in it running along a schema that covers the 
relationship between two sets of stratification, ie. from the lowest stratum of 
language (phonology) through to the highest level of verbal art (theme). Theme, 
acknowledging with Hasan (1985:99) is closest to ideology — the deepest 
concerns of a community. Concept resonance can be further clarified by following 
up the interpretation of semantic relations adumbrated in theories of cohesion. 


2.2.1 Semantic Affinity — Immediacy and Remoteness 


Text-couplet construction through the varying types of repetition in Mambai 
archaic language is semantically based. That is, the couplets use different lexical 
items but these items either are identical or near-synonyms (i.e. there is immediate 
affinity) or they seem to have different meanings but these meanings ultimately 
converge at some general common meaning (i.e. remote affinity). 

Affinity here should be perceived as pulling together two semantic elements or 
units that hold meanings that are relatable and complementary, clarifying between 
them, targeting — thanks to the context in which and for which they are employed 
— an ideologically relevant meaning. Consider the three examples below, the 
means of meaning construction and their context of culture. 


'6 Halliday & Hasan, 1976. 
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(1) In this example, the idea of ‘non-recentness’ (antiquity) is constructed by 
immediate affinity: 


Ba los hena-heu ‘it is not (right that it is) freshly-new’ 
Ba los hena-mori ‘it is not (right that it is) freshly-born’ 


The process consists in constructing a couplet of two near-synonyms 
(immediate affinity): (1) the idea of ‘non-newness’ and (2) that of ‘non-just- 
bornness’ and fusing them (i.e. to express the idea of ‘non-recentness’), in order 
to achieve the sense of ‘antiquity’ or ‘long-standing’. This achieved sense brings 
in a new plane of associated effects, i.e. in that ‘antiquity’ involves more weight, 
and therefore, more justification for the traditional values involved, and by 
consequence, justification for efforts to preserve them. 

The Surunese hold strongly to the history of their land in that it characterizes 
their originality, running against the idea of ‘recentness’ when ‘recentness’ 
distorts historic truths, and compromises the depth of their most sacred cultural 
values. 

(2) In the next example, the idea of cross-generational education/transmission 
of values by remote affinity: 


Pae (1a) degi-degi (1b) ‘to put into/insert (1a) continually’ (1b) 
Nôr' (2a) bali-bali (2b) ‘to teach/instruct (1b) repeatedly’ (2b) 


Pae (to insert), in a physical and mechanical sense, and nór (teach), in a 
pedagogical sense, are not near-synonyms, but remotely affinal, whose mutual 
suggestiveness is made possible by their co-occurrence in meaning-couplet form. 
Here it becomes obvious that pae acquires a more specific and figurative meaning 
due to its association with nór. What happens with degi-degi and bali-bali is 
straightforward a case of immediate-affinity, since both point to the idea of 
‘stretched recurrence’ (or permanency). The meaning intended, however, by the 
orator/enunciator is that of cross-generation (informal) education, most 
particularly, the passing down of the traditional values to the youth in a 
consistent manner. Consequently these lines exemplify both the remote (derived) 
meaning relations as well as the immediate (synonymy of ‘repeatedly’ etc.). 

The Surunese orate culture survives today by virtue of this consistent 
pedagogical practice. The discursive emphasis on the idea of persistence and 
perseverance (degi-degi/bali-bali) must be seen in the context of the incessant 
effort of the practitioners to keep their culture, i.e. by no other means than to pass 
it down orally, with pride and devotion. 

(3) In the final example, the idea of ‘non-vanishability’ (perennial/non- 
ephemeral) by remote affinity: 


1” The quality of the vowel makes a semantic difference: mór means “to teach’, while nor 
means ‘and’ (co-ordinating conjunction). 
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Bos, ba bos “fade, it does not fade” (worn out, become old as in clothes) 
Lak, ba lak ‘vanish, it does not vanish’ (disappear, get lost, lose) 


The pulling together of bos(a) and lak(o), which are not readily suggestive of 
one another except when they co-occur, and their co-occurrence in couplet and in 
negation, as is the present case, is very effective in constructing a shared 
meaning — that of endurance, at present and into the future. The terms would be 
equally effective in achieving the meaning of ‘transience’ or ‘decay’. The lines 
create the meaning potential by the very act of collocation. 

As an outcome of the faithful accomplishment of this pedagogical practice, the 
Surunese are assured of their cultural endurance despite modernity and the 
political exigencies of the day. Shown by the very syntactic construction, that 
self-assurance becomes crucially important as practitioners realize the existence of 
real and potential threats against the originality of their culture and history. This 
is visualized by the placing of the key concepts of bos/lak ahead of their 
respective negational sentences (they receive ‘thematic’ priority). Far from being a 
mere coincidence, such stylistic device is the ‘attention-caller’, in this case, a 
threat-reminder, followed by self-assurance. This demonstrates the Surunese 
prudence and self-consciousness: they are conscious not only of the threat but 
also (more importantly) of their own past, of their cultural entity, and their 
commitment to maintain it. 


2.2.2. Accumulation 


Having discussed the concept of affinity (which could be synonymy or other 
semantic relation such as hyponymy, meronymy, etc.) above, it remains important 
to note the specific modes of conjunction of the components of a meaning 
couplet. A great many cases of accumulation are typified by the use of the 
additive or copula nor (‘and’). In this section, seven modes of conjunction are 
introduced, each being illustrated. 


Redundant Accumulation 


This category refers to cases whereby the two elements of the meaning couplet 
are interchangeable synonyms, for which the use of both sounds redundant, but 
achieves an effect of style — archaicity. For example: 


siak nor bana ‘brave and courageous’ 

keta nor laga ‘separate and gapped’ 

hae nor sare ‘distribute and spread (branch out)’ 
tol nor hae ‘ramify and distribute’ 

kok nor tpar (tapár) ‘show and reveal’ 

pilat nor kapat ‘adhesive and sticky’ 
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Saying bana and saying laga already means saying siak and keta, 
respectively; however, the purpose of emphasizing and foregrounding (thus, 
using archaic language) demands that a redundant accumulation be the case. The 
same is true for all the other examples. 


Phasal Enumeration 


This happens when the conjunction takes account of two phases in a process, 
or two key phases in a process of more than two phases; the meaning to be 
achieved is one of the totality of the process. For example: 


kou nor mor ‘the bearing (babyhood) and the being born (offspring)’ 


Kou means ‘to hold’. In the context above, it refers to the phase of procreating, 
care-giving, holding, nurturing, educating, etc. Mor means being born, be given 
birth, the coming into existence — in short, the two terms mean to say the 
growing and maturational process from the ‘genesis’ throughout the life-span of 
the ‘offspring’. 


Serial Enumeration 


This occurs when the two constituents of the repetition belong to the same 
class, or are the features best associated with the two items (ideas) in question. 
For example: 


hatsi nor blere ‘sharp and pointing’ (synonymy) 
bian nor snur ‘plate and spoon’ (co-hyponymy) 


Hatsi refers to the traditional jungle knife (katdn), or the war knife (surik), 
which the Mambai say are to be slipped under their belt, while blere refers to 
spear or arrow (tsum nor ram). Both katdn and tsum or ram are hunting (and war) 
weapons, so that mentioning hatsi and blere is no more than enumerating two 
elements of one same class, by means of mentioning their respective best 
understood qualities. Likewise, bian nor snur are used to refer to cutlery and 
plates, for instance, as part of a party-related topic. However, these meanings are’ 
not the ultimate goal of the expression; they aim at a higher plane of meaning. 
Hence, in its ascended level, hatsi nor blere means military arsenal or an eminent 
warfare engagement. Likewise, bian nor snur means ‘the household’, or more 
precisely, ‘the household care’, as produced for example in testament contexts. 
Thus, the expression phei bian nor snur from a dying father to his eldest brother 
means ‘take care of the household’ in the widest sense possible, that is, the 
garden or plantations, the jewel relics, the welfare of the children, the cattle, the 
debts or loans, and all that the family stands for. (In other words, the co- 
hyponyms stand in as synecdoche.) 

The point here, therefore, is the occurrence of symbolic articulation, more 
specifically, a metaphorical use of a metaphor. For instance, hatsi nor blere (sharp 
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and pointing) symbolizes non-fire weaponry (katán, tsum, ram). These in turn 
symbolize warfare (rae funu). Likewise, bian nor snur (cutlery and plates) 
symbolizes ‘partying’ or big gathering (pun festa) where dinners or luncheons are 
included; or else, it may refer to the inanimate resources (nam) of the household 
(um-lala), which in turn implies all the internal affairs of the household. 

The carefully designed drift of meaning in each case is, I believe, an instance of 
the “patterning of patterns” which Hasan discussed in the relationship between 
the general language system and the deep theme — each is a case of crafted, 
symbolic articulation." 


Matching of Opposites or Extremities 


This is when two opposites are conjoined to achieve the meaning of totality. 
For example: 


kukun nor roman ‘dark and light’ 

hoho men bae, ahe! men bae ‘the back how, the front how’ 
Maustir® lel-dá, Mausiir lel-sae ‘Western Mausür, Eastern Mausúr 
kode nor klao ‘good and bad’ (for better or worse) 


Taken individually, the terms kukun, and roman dwell in different and opposite 
semantic domains; but being conjoined in a couplet, they construct a new and 
shared meaning — the idea of ‘omniscience’ — rather than the meaning of each 
individual term. The same is the case with the second example: the shared 
meaning is ‘however it may turn out to be’. 


Hierarchical Relations 


This mode of co-ordination is particularly evident in the addresses of kinship 
members. Since the territorial hierarchy is conceived in kinship terms, it too 
employs this type of couplet expression, depending on its context of usage. 


in nor am ‘mother and father’ 


na?! nor tat ‘uncles and grand-parents’ 


18 Hasan 1985:94-99. 

1? The underlined or conjoined words are the ones in question. 

20 Mausúr is one of the ruling houses of the child-village of Mau-Ulu. Stemming from ‘Mau’ 
(‘he’) and ‘sur’ (‘to count or be in charge of”), Mausür means he who counts, or is in charge 
of. Aloko-Mausúr, in the west, has a historic defence pact with Bismau-Daskoli, in the east, by 
the convention of which each one would be responsible for the security of the kingdom facing 
the west and the east, respectively. As a token of respect or consideration, members often 
revert the address, one from the east calling Mausúr lel-sae to his western counterpart, and 
vice-versa. 
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ka nor kau “elder brother and younger brother” 
ku nor kau “elder sister and younger sister” 
topó nor nar ‘sister and brother’ 

ub nor an ‘nephew(s)/niece(s) and child(ren)’ 


In nor am is not just how one addresses one’s parents, but also how the 
people address their local aristocracy. Villages could also be taken in terms of nai 
and tat depending on the origin of one’s mother and grandparents. Ka and kau 


— which describe the relation between the sons of brothers (or of male-cousins), | 


and between the sons of sisters (or of female-cousins) — are also employed to 


describe the relation between the constituents of the territorial pact of an-hine | 


pat, an-mane pat of the kingdom of Suru-Ainaro. Likewise, ku and kau express 


the bond between the daughters of brothers (or of male-cousins), and between | 


daughters of sisters (or of female-cousins). Mambai concept of brotherhood and 
sisterhood covers that of same-sex cousinhood. Topo nor nar is specifically the 
relation between brothers and sisters, and between cousins, when the fathers are 
brothers, or the mothers are sisters. It is not a relation of topó nor nar that 
between the sons of a sister and the daughters of her brother, which is typically 
called kai ana, nai ana (aunt’s daughter, uncle’s son). 


Key Features or Constituents of a Whole 


A more complex, abstract concept can be expressed by the conjunction of two 
terms from the same semantic field. The conjunction in the couplet, however, still 
maintains the essential distinctive features or constituents. The effect is highly 
symbolic figure of speech — another feature of traditional Mambai oratory: 


hat nor rae ‘rock and soil’ 

sulu rua, ri pat ‘two roofs and four pillars’ 
um nor ap ‘house and fire’ (home and hearth) 
hat-pae, ai-tidi ‘stone-laid, stilt’ (residence) 


Hat and rae are the two most striking ingredients of ‘the land’ as an indirect 
way of saying ‘the kingdom’. Likewise, sulu rua, ri pat, ‘the two roofs and the 
four pillars’, are the effective symbols of what the expression means to say, i.e. 


?! The term nai is used by males to address their mother’s brothers (single or married) whether 
those term-users are married or not to their uncles’ daughters. By customary law a male and 
his maternal uncle’s daughter are a natural couple (kai ana, nai ana), irrespective of whether 
or not a marriage eventuates. Nai, as father-in-law, is the term used by any man to address his 
wife’s father, or any woman to address her husband’s father, irrespective of whether previous 
kinship ties between the contractual parties existed or not. In territorial terms, nai means 
‘lord’, ‘chief’, thus, by extension, one’s father in law is one’s ‘lord’ and ‘chief’. Tat alludes to 
the grandparents, either maternal or paternal. The invoking of nai nor tat implies advocacy of 
the goods-exchanges between the wife-givers and wife-takers, as a means of recognising the 
lineage of origin of one’s mother and grandmothers, from the point of view of one’s own 
(that inherited from one’s father and this from his own father, etc.). 
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“house”. This, in turn, involves a number of meanings, namely, house as family 
shelter or residence, house as lineage, house as patriarchate (that is, a position 
with all the customary consequences such as rights and duties or tributes). The 
expression is synonymous with um nor ap as well as with hat-pae, ai-tidi, though 
the latter gives a sense of peasantry and primitiveness, more focussed on the 
physical dimension, while the former, has a moral sense, of stability and integrity. 


Expansion through Splitting 


The conjunctions below are an elaboration of what already exists as natural 
compound words in the language. But for the sake of meaning couplets, the 
components of the compound are split and elaborated in parallel forms. For 
instance, Orluli-Ainaro is an epithet of the kingdom of Suru-Ainaro, but they may 
be split and elaborated in parallel longer syntactical strings, for example: 


Orluli dai, Ainaro rat ‘Orluli has reached, Ainaro has arrived’ 


Another instance is ada-airua — a compound meaning tin the future” (long 
term), sounding colloquial; whereas, taken individually, ada means “tomorrow”, 
airua, the day after tomorrow. However, the compound may be split and 
elaborated, without losing the basic meaning (into the future), but gains the sense 
of classicness: 


ada nor airua? “in the future” 


Kas-isi (bulk of speech) and ter-hua (word) appear together as a natural pair 
for emphatic expression of ‘message’. The “split and expansion’ mode of 
conjunction results in: 

au ama ni kas-isi, au ina ni ter-hua ‘my father’s bulk of speech, my mother’s 
word’ 


The examples presented in this section have shown how these seven modes of 
conjunction contribute in varying degrees to processes of inter-penetration, 
conflation and embedding of the meanings associated with individual words and 
phrases. The linguistic symmetry achieved by these modes of conjunction is in 
line with the Mambai cosmic view of balance, drawn either from the equidistant 
attraction of opposites and extremities, or expansion through splitting of ‘natural’ 
or likely pairs. 


22 Note that in a timetable context, ada nor airua would be understood literally — tomorrow 
(e.g. Saturday) and the day after tomorrow (Sunday). In such a context there is no sense of 
classicness or rhetoric. 
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2.2.3. Concept Resonance as a Cohesive Tie 


In dealing with the instances of parallelism in Mambai, a number of 
specifications need to be made in relation to the definitions given above. That is, 
a series of special terms and expressions that can be employed in order to more 
specifically describe the types of cohesion that exist between relevant parts 
within a piece of text. 

The most striking feature of repetition in paralleled constructions in Mambai is 
that of concept resonance. With ‘concept resonance’ I refer to the structure of the 
connectedness of the paralleled constituents of the sets in question, including 
lexical, syntactic, or semantic (figures of speech) ties. 


Types of Cohesion 


In her discussion of the semantic basis of cohesive ties in English, Hasan? 
distinguishes three types of meaning relation that have particular relevance for 
this present study: 


a. co-referentiality (I bought a book yesterday; it was very expensive); 
b. co-classification (I play the piano; he does too) 
c. co-extension (gold and silver are metals) 


The discussion below makes further distinctions between types of cohesion, 
giving the following categorization: semantic repercussion (metaphoric 
assimilation); semantic identity (by lexical repetition or by lexical variation); 
semantic proximity; and functional constituency (by accumulation from affinal 
series or by opposites). As will be exemplified below, all of these categories (with 
the exception of ‘semantic identity by lexical repetition’ but including ‘semantic 
identity by lexical variation’) fall within Hasan’s category of co-extension. 
However, while Hasan’s notion of co-extension stresses the semantic relation 
between two lexical items, the new categories that are introduced here highlight 
the role of the couplet components in the process of meaning making, i.e. the 
achievement of the new, abstracted, meaning. 


Take for example the couplets tol/hae (‘hand over'/'distribute") and ukun/bad' 


(rule, law’/‘banning, rule, outlaw’). In Hasan’s categorization, they would be a 
case of co-extension, since they are not the same word, nor do they have exactly 
the same meaning. Their synonymity is deduced from some degree of semantic 
affinity between them, in that both terms of the couplet refer to a common idea. In 
the case of tol/hae, the idea is of ‘passing something to someone’, and in the case 
of ukun/bad, the idea of ‘law and order’ (authority). In the perspective of their 
respective roles towards the achievement of the new meaning, the terms tol/hae 
can be considered to be identical, since both refer, in their metaphorical facet, to 


3 Halliday & Hasan 1989:70-82. 
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the idea of delegating. Tol and hae are then classified as semantic identity via 
lexical variation. The same explanation underlies the couplet ukun/bad. 
Schematically, the relationship could be represented as below: 


Tol ‘to hand over” 
— delegating » Semantic Identity (Lexical Variation) 
Hae ‘to distribute’ 


— (the two couplets as a unit) — Sm Id (LxVr) 


Ukun ‘ruling’ (law, power) 
— law and order » authority — Sm Id (LxVr) 
Bad ‘banning’ (outlawing, ordering) 


Other relations are set out, similarly, below. 


Semantic repercussion (Sm Rpc) is an instance of parallelism in which an 
abstracted meaning is achieved through the conjunction of two lexical items or 
constructions that have mutually suggestive meanings, and in which one 
reverberates its meaning with the other (metaphoric assimilation). For example: 


Pes agi ‘since long ago’ (temporal remoteness) 
— temporal distance (abstracted meaning) 
Pes ró “from a far distance’ (spatial remoteness) 


One notes here the occurrence of a resonance in the remoteness that has an 

application in both space and time. So the concept ró becomes cross-fertilized 

| with a temporal meaning (agi), as one abstracted meaning (temporal remoteness) 

| is achieved by a spatial meaning, paired in sequence with an ordinary temporal 
meaning (delayed/slowness). Here is another example: 


Dai ‘sufficient/enough’ (sufficient frequency/quantity) 
— attainment of a moral goal/or distance achievement 
Rat “arrival? (distance achievement, presumed conclusion of mobility) 


An instance of metaphoric “drift? occurs in that a spatial concept (raf) with a 
physical meaning is used to construct the abstracted meaning of a moral 
achievement. In addition to that, a frequency/quantity concept (dai) lends itself to 
the meaning of a spatial achievement, i.e. arrival at a particular place. 


With semantic identity (Sm Id), an idea/notion is repeated either by repeating 
the same lexical item, expressing it with an emphatic purpose (lexical repetition); 
or by using another lexical item synonymous to the first (lexical variation). It is an 
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instance of semantic re-evaluation. The first five couplets here are examples of 
semantic identity by lexical repetition (LxRpt):" 


Snuga “breath” 
— strength/energy — spirit 
Snuga “breath” 


bos “to fade” 
— fading away — decay 
bos ‘to fade’ 


lak ‘to lose’ 
> vanishing — loss 
lak ‘to lose’ 


manu ‘cock/rooster’ 
> bravery — champion 
manu ‘cock/rooster’ 


nipa ‘tooth’ (teeth) 
— courage — self-security (determination) 
nipa ‘tooth’ (teeth) 


In the first example above, the concept of a bodily organic manifestation, 
‘breath’ (snuga), is charged with the meaning of a more abstract concept — that 
of an acquired ‘moral spirit’, over the immediate meaning of ‘physical stamina’. 
The meaning of the physical process is uplifted and reinvested with the meaning 
of the state of the mind (the moral determination). This can be seen as part of a 
design or organization which Hasan? terms ‘symbolic articulation’, because there 
is a mediating principle between the verbalization and the theme. The main point is 
that there is an increased metaphorization, i.e. an ascended level of representation 
from the concrete to the abstract, e.g. from the physical to the morally indexed 


world. These changes are possible due to the semantic environment of each item. . 


The next two couplets are examples of semantic identity by lexical variation 


(LxVr): 


Kok ‘to point’ 
— to teach/instruct — educate/to transmit values 


Tpar ‘to show’ 


4 There is only one instance of Sm Id (LxRpt) throughout the twelve selected texts, i.e. 


Snuga. 
?5 Hasan, 1985:98-99, 
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Tol ukun “to pass on power” 
— authority/source of power — law and order 
Hae bad “to delegate banning’ 


In these examples, different lexical units express one notion, which is above the 
concrete, or the physical, or the literal. Hence, the abstracted meaning that is 
common to the two lexical units confirms both their semantic identity and their 
lexical variation. This instance of semantic design is centrifugal, distancing from 
the lexical identity, as opposed to centripetal, typified by the move towards lexical 
identity which allows the repetition of the same lexical item(s) as in the case of 
snuga above. 


Semantic proximity (Sm Pxy) is the use of two words or phrases that have an 
affinity to express a concept with which they collocate. Neither part of the couplet 
is satisfactorily representative of the other, or of the concept they construct 
incrementally. In other words, this is an instance of parallelism in which two 
concepts represent a higher level concept. For example: 


Rat ‘to arrive at’ 
— to meet the aristocracy/majesty 
Seib ‘to near/approach’ 


Lok bal bua “to serve betel-nut for (s.o.)" 
— service > welcoming gesture 
Lui kek mal “to display betel for (s.0.)’ 


Loeh bal bor “to stretch the carpet for (s.0.)’ 
— service > welcoming gesture 
Nap bal bit “to display the mat for (s.o.)º 


In these examples, the concept is expressed by means of a pair of its 
outstanding componential actions, i.e. characterizing the cultural context in which. 
such a concept would be materialized. The semantic design consists in conjoining 
two actions whose linguistic expressions make up a natural near-synonym pair, 
and which serve the purpose of achieving a common ascended level of meaning. 


Functional constituency (FCy) is an instance of parallelism in which each of the 
two members of the pair expresses an action characteristic of the concept whose 
meaning is to be achieved. In other words, each constituent’s membership in the 
pairing is functional to the construction of the new meaning. There are two sub- 
categories of functional constituency; the first three couplets here are examples of 
functional constituency by opposites/dichotomies (FCy (Opp/Dich)) (for example, 


opposites in direction, scale, colour, hierarchy, position, sex, gender, time, 
appearance): 


Au ina ‘my mother/madam’ 
— chiefdom — parental majesty 
Au ama ‘my father/sir’ (lord) 


Meu la lima ‘to kiss hands’ 
— respect-paying (to the majesty) 
Op la oe ‘to embrace feet’ 


Pu ‘foot/base’ 
— the beginning and the end — the totality 
Lau ‘peak/top/tip’ 


In these examples, we note an ascendance in the level of semantic 
representation from the concrete or specific to the abstract or general. The 
semantic drift consists in specifically meaningful lexical items being used to 
achieve a more generic meaning, i.e. parental majesty. One component in isolation 
does not achieve the expressiveness of the two in toto. 

The next three examples show functional constituency by accumulation: affinal 
series (FCy (Acc:Aff Sr)), which occurs when the lexical units belong to a series 
communally recognised as such): 


Kud ama pat ‘four male horses’ 
— the four sub-kingdoms and their governance 
preu buti pat ‘four silver bridles’ 


Tutur nei ulu ‘carry on the head’ 
— service with physical effort 
OI nei halá ‘hold to the shoulder’ 


Es nipa limnairua ‘seven thorns’ 
— serious troubles — tribulations in one’s life 
Tail mata limnairua ‘seven rope-ambushes’ 


As seen in these examples, functional constituency by accumulation takes 
place when two words/expressions relate to a common notion and are used as 
constituents co-representing that notion. Such constituency is not exclusive, as 


26 Horses in Suru use to be cushioned according to the status of the rider. The noblemen from 
Mal-Buti (royal of white dress) and Mal-Meta (royals of black dress) were distinguished by the 
white and black traditional cloth (mal) on top of the cushion on their horseback. Thus, the 
horse in this context signifies sub-regal status, referring to the four constituent sub-kingdoms 
of the Suru-Ainaro territorial pact of ‘four daughters and four sons’, the so-called an-hine pat, 
an-mane pat. 
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there may be other instances of pairing used and usable in their own right to 
achieve the same meaning or concept. The important point here is that each of 
those pairs makes the abstract and general meaning achievable. 


3. Conclusion 


The point to note is that the Surunese construct their meanings mostly through 
the conjunction of elements that are less bound-together. Co-extension gives 
Mambai artists the opportunity and the flexibility in assembling elements from 
their linguistic resources to create images that best represent their view of the 
world, and that is the path through which the artist can express his individual 
creativity. 

The introduction of a new nomenclature was meant to spell out not only the 
different nuances of the semantic design, but also the respective roles of the 
components in the attainment of a third — and abstracted — meaning. This is a 
particular technique for enhancing the power of co-extension. Furthermore, it 
shows how the value of an item (word) is its place in its system (both its local 
system, the couplet, and the wider system, i.e. text and culture). The ideological 
thematic realization is brought about by the power of meaning couplet for co- 
extension. 

The linguistic symmetry of Mambai verbal artistry is preoccupied with the 
integrity of the social order, be it the territorial pact, the relationships in the 
kinship system, or the spiritual patronage of the land, etc. Outstanding features of 
this social order are explored through this strategy of co-extension and its effects 
of semantic resonance. 
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O léxico tétum: 
Princípios de renovação 


GEOFFREY HULL 


ENGLISH-LANGUAGE SYNOPSIS. As a contribution to the process of 
developing Tetum-Praça as a literary medium fit to be the national and co- 
official language of East Timor, the following article examines the traditional 
(but now largely obsolete) derivational morphology of Tetum. It demonstrates 


how various prefixes, suffixes and circumfixes can be revived to create from 
traditional lexical roots new nouns, adjectives and verbs as an optional 
alternative to the present practice of borrowing all new vocabulary from 
Portuguese. 


A noção que línguas morfologicamente simples seriam “primitivas”, incapazes 
de descrever e expressar a totalidade da experiência humana, é um absurdo total. 
Portanto quando os linguistas definem o tétum-praça como língua “crioula” (ou 
melhor, semi-crioula), tal classificação é puramente tipológica e não implica 
qualquer juízo qualitativo. O próprio inglês, cujo prestígio hoje ninguém nega, é 
também resultado de um processo histórico de simplificação morfológica. Na 
Inglaterra dos séculos IX e X o encontro do nórdico antigo com o anglo-saxão 
indígena (ambos línguas germânicas) estimulou a longo prazo a simplificação 
deste último. 

Em Timor produziu-se um fenómeno paralelo aproximadamente na mesma época 
histórica quando os dialectos celébicos introduzidos na ilha entraram 
repentinamente em contacto com os vernáculos indígenas e posteriormente com a 
língua geneticamente semelhante dos invasores amboneses.! O tétum antigo foi 
um dos produtos desta convergência de idiomas autóctones e austronésicos. 
Depois, a partir do século XV, o tétum sofreu uma segunda crioulização quando, 


1 Para as origens do tétum veja-se Geoffrey Hull, “The Basic Lexical Affinities of Timor’s 
Austronesian Languages: A Preliminary Investigation”, Studies in Languages and Cultures 
of East Timor, I (1998), pp. 97-202. 
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como língua do Reino dos Belos, se propagou entre os demais povos de Timor 
central. Foi esta forma recrioulizada do tétum que se implantou na nova cidade 
portuguesa de Dili depois de 1769 e que os timorenses vieram a chamar tetun- 
Prasa ou tetun-Dili. 

As línguas em parte ou completamente crioulizadas representam em geral 
simplificações estruturais de línguas sintéticas, isto é, idiomas caracterizados por 
flexões ou morfemas presos (prefixos, sufixos, circunfixos etc.) que exprimem as 
relações gramaticais (número ou género do substantivo, tempo ou modo do verbo 
etc.) ou derivam novas palavras das raízes lexicais, por exemplo o prefixo 
português re- denotando a repetição duma acção (rever, reler, reformar) e o 
sufixo -ador indicando o agente duma acção (comprador, trabalhador, lavador). 
A crioulização produz novas línguas ‘isoladoras’ em que a expressão normal das 
relações gramaticais e semânticas se faz por meio de morfemas livres, “palavras 
gramaticais” independentes. 

Nas línguas semi-crioulizadas, como o inglês, o galóli, o quémaque ou o 
baiqueno, encontramos morfemas presos antigos ao lado dos morfemas livres 
mais recentes; no entanto as línguas radicalmente crioulas, como o mambae, ou 
criouloformes, como o chinês e o tailandês, apresentam apenas morfemas livres. O 
tétum-praça tradicional pertencia à categoria dos crioulos puros e o próprio tétum- 
téric está hoje num estado de crioulização avançada. 

Três afixos flexionais que se perderam no tétum de Dili, e que estão a 
desaparecer em tétum-téric, são: 


1) o sufixo plural -r, p.ex. umar ‘casas’, fetor ‘mulheres’, besir “ferramentas” 
como plurais sintéticos de uma ‘casa’, feto ‘mulher’, besi “ferramenta”. Pelo 
menos dois substantivos do tétum moderno são na realidade antigos plurais 
sintéticos: emar ‘criado/s’, ulur ‘chefe/s’. 


2) o sufixo possessivo de terceira pessoa -n, p.ex. nia uman “a sua casa”, 
wani-uman ‘colmeia’. A sua função originária é ainda evidente numa série de 
dobletes: wee/bee “água” ~ ween/been “líquido” (i.e. sua água), rai ‘terra’ ~ 
rain ‘pais’ (i.e. sua terra), na'i ‘senhor’ ~ na'in “dono? (seu senhor), tali 
“corda” ~ talin “laço” (sua corda), etu “arroz cozido” ~ etun ‘comida’, loro ‘sol’ 
~ loron ‘dia’, foho ‘montanha’ ~ fohon ‘cume’, feto ‘mulher’ ~ feton “irmã”. 


3) os prefixos pessoais dos verbos: k- (‘eu’), m- (“tu”), n- (‘ele’, ‘ela’), r- (‘eles’, 
“elas”). 


Doze afixos derivacionais do tétum-téric, perdidos ou raros no tétum-praça 
mais conservador (onde são substituídos por morfemas livres), continuam a 
empregar-se no tétum-praça literário, sobretudo na linguagem dos textos 
litúrgicos e bíblicos. (Note-se que o símbolo C indica reduplicação ou repetição da 
primeira consoante duma raiz): 
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Junção afixo tradicional e exemplo 


1. deverbal 


2. singulativo 


3. adjectival 


4. adjectival-passivo 


5. agentivo 


6. associativo 


7. incoativo 


8. causativo 


9. intransitivo 


10. dinamizador 


11. intensificativo 


12. negativo 


Ca—k 
hahalok “acção” 


-n 
futun “embrulho” 


-k 
bubuk ‘inchado’ 


n 
tunun ‘assado’ 


mak—k 


maktesik ‘quem corta, 


cortador” 


maktesik “gue corta, 
cortante” 


ka—k 
kabelak “tábua” 


na- 


namanas ‘esquentar-se’ 


ha- 
hata’uk ‘assustar’ 
hamutin ‘branqueat’ 


nak- 
nakloke ‘abrir-se’ 


hak- 
haksolok ‘alegrar-se’ 


hak—k 
hakfalik ‘oscilar’ 


la- 
lafolin ‘sem valor’ 


substituto crioulo e exemplo 


-na’in (substantival) 
tesi-na’in 


-dór (adjectival) 
tesi-dor 


sai 
sai manas 


halo 
halo ta’uk 
halo mutin 


folin-laek 


Em contrapartida o tétum-praça mais conservador emprega as flexões 
derivacionais apenas dentro de vocábulos herdados, e já não existe na língua 
falada qualquer capacidade de as usar para formar novas palavras. 

Portanto quando o tétum-praça precisa de um equivalente do substantivo 
português voador, a sua única opção é formar um neologismo composto com o 
substantivo na 'in ‘pessoa’, ou com o adjectivo-sufixo dór: semo-na'in, semo-dór. 
Dado que o circunfixo agentivo mak—k já não é activo em tétum-praça, nenhum 
falante deste dialecto dirá espontaneamente maksemok para “voador”. Em formas 
agentivas empregues em tétum-praça como makaer ‘capataz’, ninguém reconhece 
um prefixo mak- que modifica a raiz kaer ‘segurar’. O mesmo se pode dizer de 
vocábulos herdados e já não analisáveis como hakbesik, nakloke, hadi'a, 
hahalok e assim por diante. Por conseguinte hahalok ‘acção’, tendo perdido 
qualquer força paradigmática, não sugerirá a construção lógica sasemok ao 
falante de tétum-praça que tenta traduzir o substantivo português voo. 

A substituição das flexões derivacionais ‘petrificadas’ do tétum-téric por 
morfemas livres “crioulos”, e o recurso secular ao léxico português sempre que a 
língua necessita de novas palavras torna inválida a ideia de que o tétum-praça 
seria demasiado fraco para servir como língua nacional e co-oficial do estado 
leste-timorense. Porém, uma restauracão da língua literária seria incompleta se não 
abrangesse a exploração de todos os seus recursos internos, e sobretudo a sua 
morfologia derivacional. 

Embora seja preciso evitar a tentação de um purismo ingénuo e admitir em 
principio o emprego de lusismos numa língua irrevogavelmente híbrida como é o 
tétum moderno, a abertura do tétum ao português não justifica que se descurem 
as potencialidades internas do léxico indígena. Há muitos casos em que os 
falantes e escritores de tétum-praça só empregam termos portugueses onde seria 
na realidade muito fácil explorar o sistema flexional tradicional para a formação de 
neologismos indígenas e semanticamente transparentes. Por exemplo no registo 
zoológico do tétum literário porque não empregar, como substitutos ou sinónimos 
dos vocábulos portugueses réptil e mamífero os tetumismos makdolar (mak + 
dolar “arrastar-se”) e maksusuk (mak + susu *mamar")? 

Os escritores clericais já lançaram as bases de tal reforma com a adopção de 
palavras de tétum-teric em que os afixos derivacionais, outrora paralisados, têm 
uma função semântica transparente. A segunda etapa deste processo será a 
cunhagem de novas palavras baseadas em raízes indígenas, estendendo e 
ampliando o uso destes afixos. 

O adágio romano Vox populi, vox Dei e o provérbio português “o homem 
propõe e Deus dispõe” adaptam-se perfeitamente ao fenómeno do 
desenvolvimento linguístico na medida em que, durante o processo de renovação 
e de expansão lexicais do tétum moderno, o uso popular determinará a aceitação 
ou a rejeição dos neologismos propostos pelos eruditos e pelos escritores mais 
ousados. Ou seja, em termos hegelianos, à “tese” dos “engenheiros” linguísticos 
responderá a “antítese” das escolhas populares para a formação, numa síntese 
superior, de um léxico tétum estável e portanto “clássico”. 

Na primeira edição (1999) do nosso Standard Tetum-English Dictionary, o 
léxico tétum foi aumentado propositadamente para ajudar a língua a responder às 
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exigências da vida moderna e da tarefa da reconstrução nacional. Se bem que a 
maioria dos neologismos nesta obra consista de lusismos—em conformidade com 
a tendência actual do tétum—figura também no dicionário um certo número de 
neologismos indígenas formados com os afixos tradicionais, embora fazendo 
sempre referência aos lusismos mais familiares aos tetumófonos de hoje. Nas 
futuras edições do dicionário este elemento do léxico tétum será sem dúvida mais 
abundante. 

No artigo presente expomos detalhadamente os princípios empregues na 
formação destes neologismos indígenas, e damos numerosos exemplos de novas 
palavras que se podem criar por meio desta técnica. Escusado será porém dizer 
que estas palavras permanecerão meras propostas de linguistas, até os escritores 
e os oradores do tétum moderno as transformarem em elementos integrantes do 
léxico vivo da língua. 

As categorias gramaticais que em tétum se abrem à concretização de sufixos 
formativos são três: verbos, adjectivos e substantivos. Mas dado que a maioria 
dos adjectivos indígenas é de origem verbal, trataremos do sistema flexional tétum 
sob as duas rubricas básicas de verbos e substantivos. 


A raiz 


No tétum antigo a maioria das raízes nominais e verbais tinha terminações 
vocálicas. Entre as formas primitivas mantidas pela língua moderna encontram-se: 


ba, mai, la’o, tama, sai, semo, nani, luku, kona, dudu, dada, duni, foti, hili, tau, 
tane, losu, kore, loke, taka, lori, hodi, kari, soe, fila, fahe, kuda, moe, rona, 
mehi, koko, sura, iha, fó, rai, simu, lolo, hola, sosa, halo, dere, tuku, sama, 
ku'u, kumu, buti, koe, silu, fera, koi, suku, sona, tesi, ko'a, taa, teri, hedi, 
sobu, oho, sunu, nono, tunu, futu, kesi, fase, fui, sui, ti’i, ke’e, bolu, tene, 
husu, lohi, hemu, tata, mama, nata, belo, kili, tafui, muta, fani, toba, hela, 
mate, mohu, bubu? 


Os substantivos alienáveis (i.e. que não são termos de parentesco, nem denotam 
uma parte dum todo) também continuam com terminação vocálica,’ p.ex.: 


ahi, tahu, mota, tasi, ai, oe, au, tohu, fafulu, nuu, hudi, kulu, hare, modo, koto, 
fore, ema, mane, feto, fahi, asu, busa, laku, laho, niki, manu, tuna, dihi, wani/ 
bani, nati, utu, biti, uma, knua, dai, kadeli, faru 


2 As desinências -r, -s, -t, -n e -k de certos verbos modernos são secundárias e remontam 
geralmente ao período da influência malaia (séculos XIV - XIX). 

3 Fazem excepção os substantivos alienáveis de recente origem malaia, que mantêem as suas 
consoantes finais, p.ex.: derok ‘limão’ < jeruk, kulat ‘cogumelo’, kolan ‘charco’ < kolam, 
talas ‘taro’ < telas, dapur “cozinha”, didin ‘muro, lurón ‘rua’ < lorong, bikan ‘prato’ < 


pinggang. 
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No entanto os substantivos inalienáveis (nomes de partes e de parentes) 
encontram-se hoje com o sufixo possessivo -n já privado do seu sentido original, 
p.ex.: 


ulun, matan, tilun, ibun, liman, ain, raan, aten, kukun, fulun, fukun, funan, 
tahan, rohan, hun, sorin, ninin, tutun, aman, inan, maun, biin, feton, la’en, 
feen, belun, atan 


Os adjectivos do tétum antigo já tinham assumido o sufixo típico -k : 


badak, kosok, nurak, matenek, beik, bulak, mamuk, klarek, matak, munuk, 
lotuk, moruk, luak, fukuk, molik, merak, fuik, kiak, baruk, karak, lulik, 
neineik, di'ak, mesak, bosok, lanuk, delek, diuk, ketak, seluk* 


Na morfologia derivacional do tétum-téric a terminação -k tornou-se o sinal 
clássico do adjectivo, ainda que um certo número de substantivos alienáveis 
tenha adquirido este sufixo por razões fonéticas numa fase posterior. 


1. Circunfixo deverbal 


O circunfixo deverbal é composto pelo prefixo reduplicativo e pelo sufixo -k (que 
não se pode acrescentar quando a base verbal já termina em consoante).é Este 
circunfixo forma a partir de raízes verbais novos substantivos que denotam (a) a 
acção do tema verbal (substantivos abstractos), ou (b) um objecto que cumpre a 
acção da base verbal, ou que é resultado da acção do verbo (substantivos 
concretos). 


As formas deverbais já estabelecidas no tétum comum são: 


baru assar no espeto babaruk espeto 

belit pegar(-se) babelit visco (para apanhar pássaros) 
bonu amontoar babonuk acumulação; hérnia 

burit borrifar baburit seringa 


4 Pelo contrário os adjectivos cuja raiz continha duas vogais justapostas apresentam, em vez 
do -k adjectival, o sufixo -s (aas, loos, toos, moos, maus, buis, lais) ou -n (foun, siin, tuan, 
kmaan). Este -n alterna com -k em certos casos, daí as vacilações luak/luan, todak/todan, 
mutik/mutin, meak/mean, malirik/malirin, matek/maten. 

5 Em particular os substantivos que no tétum antigo terminavam numa vogal breve, p.ex.: 
wari-k, suri-k, lalati-k, tudi-k, fatu-k, lenu-k, susu-k, nehe-k, lala’e-k, knedo-k. Muito rara é 
a substituição do sufixo inalienável -n por -k, p.ex. maluk “companheiro” ao lado de malun 
(hoje menos vulgar). As vogais longas finais tendiam no entanto a atrair -s (cf. haa-s, to'o- 
5). 

6 No tétum-bêlu o sufixo é -n em certos casos (fafalun “embrulho”, babadan “tempo 
propício”, dadadan ‘fecho-ecler’, sasimun “o recebido”) e -k em outros (hahalok “acção”, 
hahák ‘comida’, kakodok “filtro para o sagu”), Van Klinken, Grammar, 4.5.1-2. 
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deer 
dina 
dolik 
dula 
falun 
firu 
fo’at 
fu’i 
halo 
han 
huu 
kamat 
kehe 
keit 
kuru 
la’o 
latan 
leno 
lete 
lisuk 
selu-k 
si'ik 
sui 
sukat 
suku 
ta'es 
to’an 
tohar 
tohe 
tuu 


iluminar 
medir liquidos 
alternar 
joeirar 
embrulhar 
arremessar 
enlagar 
assobiar 
fazer 

comer 
soprar 
arranhar 
abanar 
vibrar 

tirar água 
andar 

estar deitado 
reflectir 
passar por encima 
combinar 
diferente 
adivinhar 
pentear 
medir 
espetar 
filtrar 
equilibrar 
quebrar 

dar ao fole 
espetar 


dadeer 
dadinas 
dadolik 
dadulak 
fafalun 
fafiruk 
fafo'at 
fafu'ik 
hahalok 
hahán 
hahuuk 
kakamat 
kakehek 
kakeit 
kakuruk 
lala?^ok 
lalatak 
lalenok 
laletek 
lalisuk 
saseluk 
sasi'ik (ai-) 
sasuit 
sasukat 
sasukuk 
tata'es 
tato'an (ai-) 
tatohar 
tatohek 
tatuuk (ai-) 


iluminação; manhã 
medida de capacidade 
estrofe, verso 
redemoinho 
invólucro 

funda 

laço 

assobio; flauta 
acção; actividade 
comida 

zarabatana 
trepadeira espinhosa 
leque, abanico 
berimbau 

vaso para tirar água 
maneira; costume 
sombra 

reflexão; espelho 
outeiro, colina 
bobina, dobadoura 
substituto 
adivinhação 

pente 

medida 

dor aguda 

filtro 

bengala; muleta 
cadência; sotaque 
fole de ferreiro 
espeto 


A estas formas reduplicativas em -k acrescentam-se os substantivos deverbais 
derivados de adjectivos (verbos estativos) que, embora em desuso nas 
variedades orientais de tétum, permanecem correntes em tétum-bêlu. Citamos 
aqui alguns exemplos do tétum-bélu de Fehan (Timor Ocidental):” 


beik 
boot 
di'ak 
naruk 
soi 
susar 
wa'in 


estüpido 
grande 

bom 

comprido, longo 
rico 

dificil 

muito 


7 Van Klinken, Grammar, 4.5.1 
8 No tétum (nào bêlu) de Timor Leste: sasoik. 


babeik 
baboot 
dadi’ak 
nanaruk 
sasoin? 
sasusar 
wawa'in 
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estupidez 

grandeza 

bondade 

comprimento, longueza 
riqueza 

dificuldade 

quantidade 


2. Sufixo singulativo 


O sufixo singulativo -n (continuador histórico do antigo sufixo possessivo) indica 
o produto, singular e geralmente concreto, de uma acção verbal. O tétum comum 


conserva: 


fana colocar fanan arreio 
futu atar futun trouxa, feixe 
hakara querer hakaran vontade 
heti apertar hetin cilha 
hiti pôr no regaço hitin regaço 
kaba babar kaban baba, saliva 
keta dividir ketan divisão” 
kotu quebrar kotun fragmento 
kusa cavilhar kusan cavilha 
laba cortar em fatias laban fatia 
le’u enrolar le’un rolo; rodilha 
mii mijar miin urina 
moe ter vergonha moen órgãos genitais 
monu cair monun!O caída 
muta vomitar mutan vómito 
re’i beijar re’in beijo 
sa’e subir sa’en!! subida 
sobu destruir sobun ruinas 
soi possuir, serricoem soin bens; riqueza 
susu mamar susun peito 
taru apostar tarun aposta 
tee defecar teen excremento 
turu gotejar turun gota 

3. Sufixo adjectival 


O sufixo -k ascrescenta-se a substantivos para formar adjectivos derivados.!2 
Originariamente a maioria dos substantivos em questão tinha desinências 
vocálicas, mas alguns deles assumiram posteriormente consoantes finais 
parasíticas. Os adjectivos derivados que foram transmitidos desde o antigo tétum 
aparecem na lista da direita: 


9 Sobrevive no composto rai-ketan “fronteira”, lit. “divisão da terra”. 

10 Sobrevive na variante loro-monun ‘caida do sol”. 

1! Sobrevive na variante Joro-sa’en “subida do sol’. 

1? Num pequeno número de casos o sufixo -k foi sucessivamente substituído pelo -n 
nominal. Portanto são tecnicamente incorrectas, embora bem estabelecidas, as formas 
seguintes do tétum-téric: manen ‘macho’, sonan “frito; torrado”, tunun “assado”, sukun ‘que 
se espeta”. 
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aman pai amak macho 


au bambu auk de bambu 

feto mulher fetok efeminado 

funa-n flor funak florido 

ina-n mãe inak feminino 

raa-n sangue raak sanguineo, sangrento!3 
rahu-n fragmentos, pó rahuk frágil 

ubu-n antepassado ubuk antigo 

ulu-n cabeça uluk capital, principal 
wee/bee água week/beek aquoso 


A segunda função do sufixo -k é formar adjectivos de verbos intransitivos: 


bubu inchar(-se) bubuk inchado 

foda dar safanões fodak espantadiço, nervoso 
lanu embriagar-se lanuk embriagado, bêbado 
le'u enrolar le'uk torto, sinuoso 

luha!^ esquecer luhak esquecediço 

monu cair monuk caído 

more destingir-se, desbotar morek destingido, desbotado 
moti secar-se motik Seco; rouco 

nani nadar nanik nadador!5 

fama entrar tamak intruso; impertinente!ó 


4. Sufixo adjectival passivo 


O sufixo -n acrescenta-se a verbos básicos transitivos para formar adjectivos 
passivos: 


heli ocultar helin!? ocultado 


13 Sobrevive no substantivo composto aten-raak “baço”, literalmente “fígado de sangue”. 

14 Forma arcaica, hoje haluha. 

15 Sobrevive em ai-nanik “trepadeira”, lit. “planta nadadora”. 

16 Irregular é toban “inclinado” (de toba). 

17 Também helik, formalmente irregular. Outras formas irregulares em -k são: ti'ik ‘fiado’ 
(de ti’i), sudik *aconchegado' (de sudi), kusak “tapado” (de kusa), nanak “aberto” (de nana), 
fotak “rachado” (de fota). Estas excepções têm uma explicação lógica: o -k irregular foi 
aplicado quando a base verbal já tinha um derivado singulativo em -n, por exemplo ketan 
“divisão”, kusan “cavilha”, sudin “extremidade”, fotan “espécie de painço”. Disto concluímos 
que o sufixo singulativo é mais antigo do que o sufixo adjectival passivo. E aliás digno de 
nota que durante o período de influência malaia os sufixos participiais -n e -k (> -t) se 
extenderam abusivamente a numerosas bases verbais transitivas e intransitivas 
respectivamente, perdendo-se assim a distinção formal entre verbo e adjectivo participial: 
(verbos transitivos) re'i > re'in “beijar”, *horo > horon ‘cheirar’, *heta > hetan “encontrar”, 
*fa'a > fa’an ‘vender’, sosa > sosan (dialectalmente) ‘comprar’, lulu > lulun “enrolar”, 
*e'i > te'in ‘cozinhar’, *tamu > tamun ‘defumar’, falu > falun “embrulhar”, *hoba > 
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hili 
kari 
kore 
latu 
lobo 
luri 
sau 
soe 
sona 
suku 
tara 
teri 


tete-k 


tiba 
tunu 


apanhar 
espalhar 
desatar 
espevitar 
cercar 
debulhar 
dispensar 
atirar 
torrar 
espetar 
suspender 
aparar 
colocar 
tapar; entupir 
assar 


5. Circunfixo agentivo 


hilin 
karin 
koren 
latun 
lobon 
lurin 
saun 
soen 
sonan 
sukun 
taran 
terin 
teten 
tiban 
tunun 


apanhado 
espalhado; desagregado 
desatado 
espevitado 
cercado 
debulhado 
dispensado 
atirado 

torrado 

espetado 
suspendido 
aparado 
colocado 

tapado; entupido 
assado 


O circunfixo mak—k, de aparente origem ambonesa, cria a partir de bases verbais 
substantivos que indicam a pessoa ou a coisa que pratica a acção exprimida pelo 
verbo. Estes derivados podem ter também função adjectival activa (mas nunca 
passiva). O sufixo -k não se acrescenta quando a base verbal já termina em 
consoante; diante de bases verbais que começam em vogal, mak- é substituído 
por mah-; diante de h- ou ha-, mak- é substituído por ma-.!8 O ma- agentivo que 
corresponde ao prefixo causativo ha- pode-se denominar causativo-agentivo. 


Agentivo 
kaer apanhar; segurar 
kili fazer cócegas 
la’o andar 
lanu embriagar-se 
sa’e subir 
sakur chamar 
sala errar, pecar 
soi ser rico 


makaer 


makilik 
makla’ok 
maklanuk 
maksa’ek 
maksakur 
maksalak 
maksoik 


que apanha; que segura; 


capataz 
que provoca cócegas 
viajante; viandante 
embriagante 
trepador 
ave de voz estrídula 
pecador 
rico; pessoa rica 


hoban *remolhar', “sora > soran “incitar”, du'u > du'un “culpar”, ruu > ruun “roer”, fanu > 
fanun ‘acordar’; (verbos intransitivos) *mou > *mouk > mout “afundar-se”, *ta’u > ta’uk 
“temer”, “dodo > dodok “apodrecer-se”, hori > horik ‘morar’, saeru > saeruk ‘arrotar’, 
*mo'a > *mo'ak > mo 'at “chupar”, *nonoo > nonook ‘calar-se’, *si’i > si'ik “adivinhar”. 

18 Note-se que em algumas palavras mak- representa a assimilação de outras formas. O 
primeiro elemento de maksorin ‘rim’ é continuador do substantivo obsoleto bake “coração” 
(*bake-sorin ‘coração lateral’). O ma- de makikit “águia”, maluut, maluli e mamudis 
continua na realidade o substantivo manu ‘ave’. 
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teri aparar, cortar 
tiha pescar com tarrafa 
hedi pregar 

hein guardar 

oho matar 


Causativo-agentivo 


hafetu dar pontapé 

hafua dar fruto 

hafuna fazer florir 

hakerek escrever 

halai correr; fugir 

halale olhar 

haluli santificar; guardar 
objectos sagrados 

haroma iluminar 

hatene saber 


6. Circunfixo associativo 


O circunfixo associativo ka—k modifica semanticamente substantivos 


makterik 
maktihak 


mahedik 
mahein 


mahohok 


mafetuk 


mafuak 
mafunak 
makerek 
malaik 
malalek 
malulik 


maromak 
matenek 


cortante; milhafre 
pescador (com tarrafa) 


que acerta bem; bom atirador 
guarda 


matador; assassino 


jogador de hafetu (jogo de 
pontapés) 

frutifero 

florifero 

escritor 

fugitivo; estrangeiro 

observador 

guardião dos objectos 
sagrados 

iluminador; deus 

entendedor; sábio; 

inteligente 


e 


adjectivos, (1) transferindo o significado dum adjectivo (ou dum verbo) para um 
conceito afim como o circunfixo português a—ado (vermelho ~ avermelhado), (2) 


nominalizando adjectivos, 


e (3) transformando 


substantivos em novos 


substantivos com sentido metafórico. Ka- reduz-se a k- diante das consoantes l-, 


n-, r-, W-. 

1. beik tonto 
lanuk bêbedo 
lauk raro 
lees rasgado 
losuk extraído 
manek macho 
mea-n vermelho 
muti-n branco 
nanak aberto 
rahuk quebradiço 


wee-k/bee-k aquoso 


kabeik 
klanuk 
kalauk 
klees 
klosuk 
kmanek 
kamea-k 
kamuti-s 
knanak 
krahuk 
kwee-r/kabee-r 
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enjoado 
aturdido 

parvo, adoidado 
descampado, claro 
deslocado 

belo; excelente 
castanho 

pálido 

afastado 
devastado 

liso 


2. belak chato kabelak tabua, prancha 


bubu inchado kabubu monticulo, montão de terra 

di’ak bom kadi’ak beneficio 

dola-k rastejante kadolak ribeiro (“água rastejante”) 

foti erguer kafoti-k ladeira, rampa (‘terra 

erguida’) 

libur reunir klibur associação, grupo 

lobo-n cercado klobo-r acampamento; barraca 

medak sujo kamedak mancha 

nata mastigar knata gamela (para os animais 
mastigarem) 

sahat costear kasahat vigas nos lados da casa 

sorik lateral kasorik parente afastado 

taan estar encima kataa-k camada!? 

3. bora ananás selvagem kabora penacho decorativo feito de 

crinas?0 

laran interior klaran meio (“interior dum espaço”) 

naha carga; bagagem knaha-n espólio de guerra (“carga 
de guerra”) 

nanaa-l língua knanaa-k beiral (“língua do tecto”) 

ulu-n cabeça kakuluk tecto (‘cabeça da casa’) 

ween/been líquido kabeen/kween saliva (“líquido da boca’) 


Convém não confundir o k- associativo com o k- parasítico que se antepõe a 
numerosos adjectivos em certos dialectos do tétum-téric (kbaar = baar, kdook = 
dook, kfo'er = fo'er, kfoun = foun, kmo'ok = mo'ok, kridak = ridak). Este k- 
parasítico é o resultado duma tendência, bastante forte no passado, a generalizar 
k- como marcador adjectival, cf. as formas modernas já sem variantes simples: 
kabuar, kamaan/kmaan, kleur, kliik, klobik, kloe, kloot, klosan, kmolak. 


7. Prefixo incoativo 


O prefixo incoativo na- (nah- diante de vogal), antepõe-se a adjectivos (verbos 
estativos) e substantivos para indicar o início dum estado ou dum processo 
natural: 


fuik bravo nafuik tornar-se bravo, selvagem 
mamut morno namamut tornar-se morno 
manas quente namanas tomar calor; entusiasmar-se 


19 O prefixo de kateri-k “tesoura” não é associativo, mas representa a redução duma forma 
agentiva *makteri-k “cortador”, provocada sem dúvida pela concorrência de makteris (< 
*manu-teri-s) ‘milhafre’. 

20 Esta etimologia implica que na sua origem as kaboras se faziam com folhas de bora. 
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mutin branco namutin embranquecer 


resin mais naresin exceder 

tasak maduro natasak amadurecer 

ween/been líquido | nabeen liquefazer-se, derreter-se 
delun rebento nadelun deitar rebentos 

fatin lugar nafatin persistir; sempre 

fuan fruto nafua-n dar fruto 

funan flor nafunan florescer, florir 

furin espuma nafurin tornar-se espumoso 
isi-n corpo nahisi coalhar-se, solidificar-se 
lihun represa nalihun empogar-se 

mahan sombra namahan ensombrar-se 

rita-n goma narita pegar-se 

roma-n luz naroma brilhar, dar luz 

tali corda, laço natali entrelaçar-se; parecer-se 
tolu-n ovo natolu-n pôr ovos 

tutu-n cume natutu atingir o cume 

utur bolor nahutur tomar bolor 


Os verbos intransitivos que denotam ruídos naturais tomam todos o prefixo 


incoativo: 
| 4. Li L . . 
nabiu zumbir; zunir namiu zumbir 
nahae mugir nameo miar 
nahohok roncar; grunhir baixo namee balar, berrar 
natoto chiar 


Em alguns casos perdeu-se a distinção formal entre adjectivo e verbo incoativo, 
p.ex.: nabilan “brilhante”, nakukun “escuro”. 


8. Prefixo causativo 


O prefixo causativo ou transitivador ha- (hah- diante de vogal), substituível em 
tétum-Dili pelo verbo auxiliar halo “fazer, produzir”, tem a função de transformar 
em verbos transitivos: (1) verbos intransitivos, (2) adjectivos (verbos estativos) e 
(3) substantivos: 


1. la’o andar; funcionar hala’o fazer andar; executar 
monu cair hamonu derrubar, deitar abaixo 
sa’e subir hasa’e elevar 
sai sair hasai tirar 
semo voar hasemo fazer voar, lançar 
ta’uk temer hata’uk atemorizar 
tama entrar hatama introduzir 
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to'o chegar hato’o fazer chegar; fornecer 


tun descer hatin baixar 

2. aat mau, ruim hahaat estragar, deteriorar 
badak curto habadak encurtar 
besik perto habesik aproximar 
bokon molhado habokon molhar 
di'a-k bom hadi'a consertar; preparar 
dook longe hadook afastar 
foun novo hafoun renovar 
lai-s rápido halai correr?! 
lirin frio halirin tornar frio 
luha-k | esquecediço haluha esquecer 
mamar brando, mole hamamar abrandar, amolecer 
manas quente hamanas aquecer, esquentar 
maran seco hamaran enxugar 
naruk longo, comprido hanaruk alongar, encompridar 
toos duro hatoos endurecer 

3. domi-n amor hadomi amar 
kara-n desejo hakara-k desejar, querer 
laran interior halaran meter no meio 
matan olho hamatan observar 
meno-n prazo hameno recomendar 
na'i senhor hana’i tratar por senhor; respeitar 
nehan dente haneha-n calcar, carregar sobre 
noin entendimento hanoin pensar 
tali corda hatali entrançar 


Os verbos causativos (como os verbos simples) podem funcionar como 
substantivos, por exemplo: hala’o “executar”, “execução”; hafoun “renovar”, 
“renovação”; hanoin ‘pensar’, “pensamento”. 


Os derivados causativos de verbos simples têm um sentido figurativo: 


dada puxar hadada derivar 
deer brilhar hadeer despertar 
fila voltar hafila devolver 
hi'i-t levantar hahi'i louvar 
keri-s roçar hakere-k escrever 
lakon perder halakon destruir 
nori sarar, curar-se hanori emendar 
hanorin ensinar 


?1 Halai é verbo intransitivo, apesar da sua forma, que é contudo antiquíssima (proto- 
austronésico *pa-laRi ‘correr’). 
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sala errar, enganar-se hasala alternar 
subar esconder hasubar disfarçar 
tudu indicar hatudu mostrar 


Um certo número de verbos causativos do tétum moderno já não tem formas-base 


correspondentes: 
haree ver hanesa-n parecer-se com 
hateke olhar hatene saber 
haruka mandar; comandar hafuhu espreitar 
hakoi enterrar hatenu ladrar 


Os verbos já causativos e os substantivos estrangeiros (malaios e portugueses) 
que não aceitam o prefixo causativo, tomam o verbo fó ‘dar’? como prefixo 
causativo, que é portanto ligado à forma-base com um hífen: 


haree ver fó-haree fazer ver, exibir 

hatene saber fó-hatene fazer saber, informar, avisar 
han comer fó-han dar de comer, nutrir 

hemu beber fó-hemu dar de beber 

hanoin pensar fó-hanoin lembrar 

hariis tomar banho fó-hariis banhar 

bensa bênção fó-bensa abençoar, benzer 

mimu mimo fó-mimu mimar 

soku soco fó-soku socar 


Às vezes o prefixo é supérfluo: 


agradese =  fó-agradese agradecer 
empresta =  fó-empresta emprestar 
tulun =  fó-tulun ajudar22 


Em certos casos ha- e fó- são permutáveis: 


hamanas = f6-manas aquecer 
hasalak =  fó-sala inculpar 
hasolok =  fó-solok consolar, alegrar 
hasusu = f6-susumamentar 


22A prova que estamos aqui perante um prefixo autêntico (e não um simples verbo auxiliar) 
é o facto que os verbos transitivos em fó- podem todos tomar um objecto directo, ao passo 
que o verbo independente fó ‘dar’, toma apenas objecto indirecto: e.g. nia fó-bensa ha'u 
“ele abençoa-me”, nia fó-agradese ha'u “ela agradece-me”. 
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9. Prefixo intransitivo 


O prefixo nak- (nam- diante de kr, e às vezes I) forma verbos intransitivos a partir 
de verbos simples transitivos: 


doko agitar nakdoko agitar-se, tremer 
duir fazer rolar nakduir rolar 

dulas fazer girar nakdulas rodopiar, girar 

fahe dividir nakfahe dividir-se 

fakar derramar nakfakar derramar-se 

fera rachar, fender nakfera rachar-se, fender-se 
fila voltar, virar nakfila voltar-se, virar-se 
lees rasgar naklees rasgar-se 

loke abrir nakloke abrir-se, estar aberto 
sobu destacar; destruir naksobu ruir, desmoronar-se 
tohar quebrar, partir naktohar quebrar-se, partir-se 
hakurut  enrugar namkurut ^ enrugar-se 

halaik fazer murchar namlaik murchar 

halele fazer boiar namlele boiar, flutuar 
hatasak amadurecer namtasak amadurecer 

kari espalhar namkari espalhar-se 

kore soltar namkore soltar-se 

liki sacudir namliki ondular 


Alguns verbos simples intransitivos têm variantes sinónimas em nak-, cf. 


belit nakbelit pegar-se, colar-se 
da’et nakda’et pegar-se (doença) 
dedar nakdedar tremer 


10. Prefixo dinamizador 


O prefixo hak- transforma adjectivos, advérbios e substantivos em verbos 
dinâmicos geralmente (mas não sempre) intransitivos. Diante de l-, r- e s-, hak- 
pode mudar para ham-. 


baruk preguiçoso hakbaruk ter preguiça 

belak chato hakbelak achatar-se, agachar-se 

besik perto hakbesik aproximar-se 

bokar desenvolvido, hakbokar crescer, desenvolver-se 
corpulento 

dasak que anda de rastos hakdasak andar arrastando as nádegas 

dook longe hakdook afastar-se 
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fodak espantadiço 
fohok exaltado, destemido 
foko-k ranhoso 
fukuk corcunda 
kwala/kbala nu 

laha-k faminto 

*rook sedento 

si'ak zangado; feroz 
solok alegre 

suhu-k sem fôlego 
tamak intruso 

tenik de novo 
belu-n amigo 

fokar empola 

foli langotim 

fu'i assobio, flauta 
funu guerra 
knaduk cunha 

knua povoação 
lwa fossa 

mahan sombra 

nihi sovela 

notak cintura 

tadak marca, sinal 


hakfodak 
hakfohok 
hakfoko 
hakfukuk 
hakwala-n 
hamlaha 
hamrook 
haksi’ak 
haksolok 
hamsuhu 
haktamak 
haktenik 


hakbelu 
hakfokar 
hakfoli 
hakfu'i 
hakfunu 
haknaduk 
haknua 
haklu’a 
hakmaha-n 
haknihi 
haknotak 
haktadak 


11. Circunfixo intensificativo 


espantar-se 
exaltar-se 

falar fanhoso 
andar curvado 
andar nu 

estar com fome 
estar com sede 
ralhar 
alegrar-se 
estar sem fôlego 
meter-se 
repetir 


fazer amigos 
empolar 

usar langotim 
assobiar 

fazer guerra 

abrir um buraco em 
formar povoação 
enterrar 

alojar-se 

cerzir, remendar 
encher até meio 
marcar, pôr sinal 


O circunfixo hak—k23 modifica verbos transitivos (incluídos causativos em ha-) e 
intransitivos, conferindo um novo sentido intensivo e muitas vezes figurativo. 
Alguns verbos intensificativos têm também um sentido recíproco. 


dair encadear; enlaçar 
baku bater 

doku tapar 

dula joeirar 

duu culpar 

misar apertar 

mudi ordenhar 

nani nadar 

nata mastigar 

niri-n soprar brandamente 


hakdair 
hakbakut 
hakdokuk 
hakdulak 
hakduuk 
hakmisar 
hakmudis 
haknanik 
haknatak 
haknirik 


estar ligado com 

marrar, dar cornadas 
deitar-se de bruços 

tentar, experimentar 

fazer o jogo de empurra 
agarrar-se, andar à bulha 
dar beijos repenicados 
respingar na água 

trincar; fazer a colheita 
cantar cantigas indecentes 


23 O k- final pode ser substituído por -t ou (raramente) -s, -n. 
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ra'ut apanhar com as mãos — hakra'ut agarrar-se, ferir-se 


ribit cair sobre hakribit detestar 
sa’e subir haksa’ek elogiar (ironicamente) 
sura contar haksuran contar as próprias proezas 
tata morder haktatak morder-se um ao outro 
tiha arremessar haktihak descer de um pulo 
tuir seguir haktuir imitar 
habadak encurtar; resumir hakbadak considerar, reflectir 
hafila devolver hakfilak transformar 
hamoo-s limpar hakmook purificar, filtrar 
hamout submergir hakmout pisar, esmagar com os pés 
hanoi-n pensar haknoik narrar; ensinar 

12. Prefixo negativo 


O prefixo la- torna negativos os adjectivos e corresponde aos prefixos 
portugueses in-, im-, des-: 


bele possível labele impossivel 
bosok falso labosok sincero 
dukur sonolento ladukur que nao dorme 
eskola instruido laeskola ignorante 
folin precioso lafolin sem valor 
jeitu jeitoso lajeitu desajeitado 
loos correcto laloos incorrecto 
moos limpo lamoos sujo 
sala errado lasala inerrante 
susar dificil lasusar facil 
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Lista de raízes potencializadas 


Na lista seguinte propomos para cada raiz verbal ou nominal todos os derivados 
semanticamente possíveis e empregáveis ad experimentum no tétum literário. 
Foram incluídos derivados locativos de construção perifrástica (com -fatin, p.ex. 
hela-fatin *residéncia") e formas reduplicativas com sentido intensivo. As raízes 
assinaladas com um asterisco (p.es. *KONU) são obsoletas. 


Abreviaturas 


adj. adjectival fig. figurativo 
assoc. associativo intr. intransitivo 


c/agent. causativo-agentivo loc. locativo 
caus. causativo neg. negativo 

dev. deverbal pass. passivo 
dinam. dinamizador redupl. reduplicativo 
intens. intensificativo sing. singulativo 


1. Bases verbais 


A. Verbos dinâmicos 


BAKU bater vt. BELIT pegar-se 
dev. babakuk batimento dev. babelit viscosidade 
pass. bakun batido adj. belit pegajoso, viscoso 
agent makbakuk batedor agent. makbelit parasita; lacaio 
sing. bakun batida caus. — habelit pegar 
intens. hakbakut marrar,darcornadas c/agent. mabelit adesivo 
intr. nakbaku bater vi. intens. hakbelit ficar, persistir 
BANDU proibir BELO lamber; lisonjear 
dev. babanduk proibição dev. babelok ^ lambida; lisonja 
adj. banduk proibitivo adj. belok que lambe 
pass.  bandun proibido pass.  belon lambido 


agent. makbelok lambedor; lisonjeador 
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dev. 
pass. 
agent. 
caus. 


dev. 
adj. 
agent. 
caus. 
intr. 


neg. 


dev. 
agent. 
adj. 
caus. 


dev. 
adj. 
assoc. 


caus. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 
caus. 


BOLU 


baboluk 
bolun 
makboluk 
habolu 


BOOK 


babook 
book 
makbook 
habook 
nakbook 


labook 


BOSU 


babosuk 
makbosuk 
bosuk 
habosu 


BUBU 
babubuk 
bubuk 
kabubuk?‘ 
kabubun 
habubu 


BUKA 


babukak 
bukan 
makbukak 
habuka 


c/agent. mabukak 


chamar 


chamada 
chamado 
chamador 
mandar chamar 


mover, mexer 


movimento 
móvel 

motor 

activar; accionar 
mover-se, 
mexer-se 
imóvel 


fartar-se, saciar-se 


fartura, saciedade 
que farta 

farto 

fartar, saciar 


inchar vi. 
inchação 
inchado 
inchaço 
montão de terra 
inchar vt. 


procurar 


procura 
procurado 
procurador 
investigar; 
investigação, 
pesquisa 
investigador, 
pesquisador 
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dev. 
pass. 
agent. 
sing. 
intens. 


dev. 
adj. 
agent. 
caus. 
intens. 
recip. 


dev. 
adj. 
agent. 
caus. 


intens. 


dev. 
agent. 
assoc. 


dev. 
agent. 


dev. 


agent. 


BUTI 


babutik 
butin 
makbutik 
butin 
hakbutik 


DADA 
dadadak 
dadan 
makdadak 
hadada 
hakdadak 
hakdadak 
DEER 
dadeer 
deer 
makdeer 


hadeer 


hakdeer 


DEHAN 
dadehan 


makdehan 
kadehan 


DERE 


daderek 
makderek 


DEUT 


dade'ut 


makde'ut 


apertar 


apertáo 
apertado 
apertador 
aperto 
agarrar-se, lutar 


puxar 


puxáo 

puxado 
puxador 
derivar 

dispor em linha 
estar em linha 


luzir, brilhar 


brilho; manhá 
brilhante 
brilhante 
fazer brilhar; 
despertar 
reluzir 


dizer 


afirmacáo 
dizedor; falante 
ditado, provérbio 


dar pancadas 


pancada 
que dá pancadas; 
aldrava 


amassar; massajar 


amassadela; 
massagem 
amassador; 
massagista 


dev. 


adj. 
agent. 
caus. 
c/agent. 


intens. 


neg. 


dev. 
adj. 
agent. 
caus. 
c/agent. 


dev. 
adj. 
agent. 


caus. 


dev. 
adj. 
agent. 
assoc. 


caus. 
intens. 


intr. 


DODOK 


dadodok 


dodok 
makdodok 
hadodok 
madodok 


hakdodok 


ladodok 


DOIS 


dadois 
dois 
makdois 
hadois 
madois 


DOLAR 


dadolar 
dolar 
makdolar 


hadolar 


DORAS, 
DOROK 


dadoras 
doras, doros 
makdoras 
kadoras 


hadorok 
hakdorok 


hakdoruk 
namdoras 


apodrecer vi. 


podridão; 
apodrecimento, 
putrefacção 
podre; muito mole 
corrupto (pessoas) 
apodrecer ví. 
corruptor; 
corruptor 
corromper; 
corrupção S. 
incorrupto 


feder 


fedor 

fedorento 

quem cheira mal 
empestar 
empestador 


rastejar 


rastejo 
rasteiro 
quem rasteja; 
réptil 
humilhar 


deslizar 


escorregão 
escorregadiço 
escorregador 
calha de água de 
bambu 

deslizar 

descer 
precipitamente 
arrastar-se 
escorregar 
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dev. 


adj. 
agent. 
sing. 
caus. 
intens. 


recip. 


intr. 


dev. 
agent. 
caus. 
intens. 
intr. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 
caus. 
c/agent. 


intr. 


dev. 
agent. 
caus. 
intens. 


intr. 
redup. 


DUDU 
daduduk 


dudun 
makduduk 
dudun 
hadudu 
hadudus 


hakduduk 


nakdudu 


DUIR 


daduir 
makduir 
haduir 
hakduir 
nakduir 


DUKA 


dadudak 
dukan 
makdukak 
haruka?’ 
marukak 


nakduka 


DULAS 


dadulas 
dadulak 
makdulas 


hadulas 
hadula 
hakdulas 
hakdula 
nakdulas 
dadula 


empurrar 


acção de 
empurrar 
empurrado 
empurrador 
empurrão 
impelir 

dar alimentos (a 
crianças, animais) 
empurrar-se um 
ao outro 
empurrar-se 


rolar 


rolamento 
rolador; roldana 
fazer rolar 
deitar a rebolar 
rolar 


deslocar, mudar 


deslocação 
deslocado 
deslocador 
mandar; comandar 
remitente; 
comandante 
deslocar-se 


torcer; girar 


torção; volta 
redemoinho 
torcedor; 

girador; giratório 
rodear; ao redor 
cortar à volta de 
fazer girar 

tentar, experimentar 
girar, rodopiar 
joeirar 


dev. 
adj. 
agent. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 


dev. 
adj. 
agent. 
caus. 
c/agent. 


neg. 


dev. 
agent. 
caus. 


c.agent. 
intr. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 


sing. 
assoc. 
caus. 
intr. 


neg. 


DUNI 


dadunik 
dunin 
makdunik 


DU'U 


dadu'uk 
du'un 
makdu'uk 


DUKUR 


dadukur 
dukur 
makdukur 
hadukur 
madukur 
ladukur 


FA'AN 
fafa’an 
makfa’an 
hafa’an 
mafa’an 
nakfa’an 
FAHE 
fafahek 
fahen 
makfahek 
fahen 
kafahek 
hafahe 
nakfahe 


lafahen 


enxotar, afugentar 


afugentamento 
afugentado 
afugentador 


imputar, acusar 


acusação 
acusado, imputado 
acusador 


dormir 


dormida 
adormecido 
dormente 
adormecer vt. 
sonifero 

sem sono 


vender 


venda 
vendedor 
promover 
(mercadorias) 
distribuidor 
vender-se 


dividir; distribuir 


divisão; distribuição 
dividido; distribuído 
divisor; distribuidor; 
divisório; 
distributivo 

porção, (quota-) 
parte 

divisória 

segregar; segregação 
dividir-se; partir-se; 
distribuir-se 
indiviso 
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dev. 
pass. 
agent. 
caus. 


dev. 


pass. 
agent. 
intens. 
rec. 


dev. 
agent. 


intrans. 


dev. 
agent. 
caus. 
intens. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 
loc. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 
sing. 
caus. 
intr. 


FAHO 


fafahok 
fahon 
makfahok 
hafaho 


FAI 


fafaik 


fain 

makfaik 
hakfaik 
fai malu 


FALUN 


fafalun 


makfalun 


nakfalun 


FANI 


fafanik 
makfanik 
hafani 
hakfanik 


FASE 


fafasek 
fasen 
makfasek 
fase-fatin 


FERA 


faferak 
feran 
makferak 
feran 
hafera 
nakfera 


mondar 


monda 
mondado 
mondador 
(fazer) mondar 


pilar 
acção de pilar 


pilado 
pilador 
bater-se, lutar 
colidir 


envolver 


envolvimento; 
invólucro; capa 
envolvente; 
embrulhador 
envolver-se 


espirrar 


espirro 

espirrador 

fazer espirrar 

estar com febre do feno 


lavar 


lavagem 

lavado 

lavadeiro, -a 
lavandaria, lavadouro 


rachar, fender 


racha, rachadura 
rachado, fendido 
rachador, fendedor 
rachão, fenda 

fazer rebentar 
rachar-se, fender-se 


dev. 
agent. 
assoc. 
caus. 
c/agent. 


dev. 
agent. 
caus. 


c/agent. 


dev. 
adj. 
agent. 
caus. 
intr. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 
sing. 
caus. 


der. 


adj. 
agent. 


caus. 


intens. 


FIAR 


fafiar 
makfiar 
kafiar 
hafiar 
mafiar 


FIHIR 
fafihir 
makfihir 
hafihir 


mafihir 


FILA 


fafilak 
filak 
makfilak 
hafila 
nakfila 


FO 
fafók 
fon 
makfók 


fon 
hafó 


FODA 
fafodak 


fodak 
makfodak 


hafodak 


hakfodak 


crer, acreditar; fe 


crença 
crente, fiel 
convicção 
confiar 
confiante 


escolher; fitar 


escolha; exame 
examinador 
recrutar; 
recrutamento 
recrutador 


voltar, virar (-se) 


volta 

voltado; de volta 
que gira, rotativo 
devolver 
converter-se 
transformar-se 


dar?$ 


doação 
dado 
doador 
dádiva 
abastecer, 
fornecer 


dar safanões, 
sobressaltar-se 
safanão; susto, 
choque 
espantadiço 
emotivo, 
susceptível 
espantar, 
surpreender 
espantar-se 


dev. 
adj. 
agent. 


dev. 
adj. 
agent. 
sing. 
assoc. 
caus. 


intr. 


der. 
pass. 


agent. 
caus. 


der. 
pass. 
agent. 


der. 
pass. 


agent. 
sing. 


assoc. 


FOKIT 
fafokit 


fokit 
makfokit 


FOTI 
fafotik 
fotin 
makfotik 
fotin 


kafotik 
hafoti 


nakfoti 


FUDI 


fafudik 
fudin 


makfudik 
hafudi 


FUI 
fafuik 


fuin 
makfuik 


FUTU 


fafutuk 
futun 


makfutuk 
futun 


kafutuk 


arrancar 


arrancada 
arrancado 
arrancador 


levantar; buscar 


levantamento 
levantado 
levantador 

amostra 

alavanca 

meter os alimentos 
na boca (de criança, 
doente) 

levantar-se 


adoptar?” 


adopção 
adoptado; 
adoptivo 
adoptante 
adoptar (+ fig.) 


despejar 
despejo 


despejado 
despejador 


ligar 


ligação 

ligado; 

molho, feixe s. 
quem liga 
vínculo; molho, 
feixe 

liga 


dev. 
agent. 


dev. 
adj. 
prep. 
comp. 


dev. 


agent. 
caus. 


dev. 
agent. 


intens. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 


dev. 
agent. 
sing. 
loc. 


dev. 
agent. 


HABIT 


hahabit 
mahabit 
HAKAT 
hahakat 
hakat 
hakat 
hakat-liu 
HAKUR 
hahakur 


mahakur 
hahakur 


HALO 


hahalok 
halon 
mahalok 


HAN 


hahán 
mahán 
han 
han-fatin 


HEAN 


hahean 
mahean 


entalar; 
berbigão s. 


entalação 
entalador 


atravessar; 
dar passos 
travessia 

que atravessa 
através de 
violar; superar 


ultrapassar 
travessia, 
passagem 
passageiro 
transportar para 
o outro lado 


correr 


corrida 


corredor; fugitivo?? 


roçar, esfregar 


fazer 


feito, acção 
feito 
fabricante; agente 


comer 
comida 
comedor 
refeição 
manjedoura 


remar 


remo 
remador 
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HEDI 


dev. hahedik 
pass. hedin 
adj. > n. hedik 
agent. mahedik 
assoc. kahedik 
HEIN 
dev. hahein 
agent. mahein 
neg. lahein 
loc. hein-fatin 
HELA 
dev. hahelak 
adj. helak 
agent. mahelak 
intens. hakelak 
loc. hela-fatin 
HELI 
dev. hahelik 
adj. helik 
pass.  helin?? 
agent  mahelik 
neg. lahelin 
loc. heli-fatin 
HEMU 
dev. hahemuk 
adj. hemuk 
pass. hemun 
agent. mahemuk 
sing.  hemun 
caus.  hahemuk 
intens. hakemu 
loc. hemu-fatin 


pregar 


pregação 
pregado 
tatuagem 
pregador; que 
acerta bem, bom 
atirador, certeiro 
centro do alvo 


esperar 
espera; esperança; 


guarda 
inesperado; sem 
guarda 

sala de espera 


ficar 


estada 
persistente 
residente; 
persistente 
persistir 
residência, 
morada 


esconder, ocultar 


ocultação 

secreto 
escondido, oculto 
ocultador 
evidente 
esconderijo 


beber 


bebedura; bebida 
potável 

bebido 

bebedor 

trago; bebida 
abeberar 
absorver 
bebedouro 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 
caus. 
intr. 


dev. 
adj. 


agent. 
caus. 
intr. 
neg. 


loc. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 


caus. 
intr. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 


dev. 
pass. 


agent. 
caus. 


intr. 


KOLU 


kakoluk 
kolun 
makoluk 
hakolu 
namkolu 


KONA 


kakonak 
konan 


makonak 
hakona 
namkona 
lakonak 


kona-fatin 


KORE 
kakorek 
koren 


makorek 


hakore 
namkore 


KOSE 
kakosek 


kosen 
makosek 


KOTU 
kakotuk 
kotun 


makotuk 
hakotu 


namkotu 


tirar deslizando; 
despir 
despimento 
despido 
despojador 
destituir, privar 
desprender-se; 
despir-se 


acertar, atingir 


acerto; infecção 
acertado; 
infectado”? 
atirador 

acertar (no alvo) 
infectar-se 

não atingido; 
não infectado 
alvo 


soltar; desatar 


soltura; libertação 
solto; desatado 
soltador; 
desatador 
libertar; liberar 
soltar-se; 
desatar-se 


esfregar 
esfrega 
esfregado 
esfregador 


estalar, partir 


acção de partir; 
estaladura 


estalado 
que(m) estala 
amputar; 
determinar; 
acabar 
partir-se 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 


caus. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 
sing. 


dev. 
adj. 


pass. 
caus. 


dev. 
agent. 
caus. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 
assoc. 
intr. 


KUMU 
kakumuk 


kumun 
makumuk 


KUNA 
kakunak 
kunan 


makunak 


hakuna 


KU'U 


kaku'uk 
ku'un 
maku'uk 
ku'un 


LAKI 


lalakin 


lakik 


lakin 


halaki 


LAKON 


lalakon 
maklakon 
halakon 


LALAR 


lalalar 
lalar 
maklalar 
kalalar 
naklalar 


espremer 


espremedura 
espremido 
espremedor 


vingar-se de 


vingança 
vingado 
vingador; 
vingativo 
vingar 


beliscar 


beliscão 
beliscado 
beliscador 
pitada 


acabar, extinguir-se 


acabamento; 
extinção 
obsoleto, caduco; 
decrépito 

antigo 

aniquilar 


perder vi/i; 
desaparecer 


perda 
perdedor 
aniquilar; 
desperdiçar 


torrar 


torrefacção 
torrado 
torradeira 
torrada 
torrar-se 


dev. 
adj. 


assoc. 
caus. 
c/agent. 
intens. 


dev. 
adj. 
agent. 


assoc. 


caus, 


c/agent. 
loc. 


dev. 


agent. 
intens. 
intr. 


dev. 
adj. 
agent. 


assoc. 
caus. 


intr. 


LANU 
lalanuk 
lanuk 
klanuk 
halanu 


malanuk 
haklanuk 


LA’O 


lala’ok 
la’ok 
makla’ok 
kala’ok 
hala’o 


mala’ok 
la’o-fatin 


LEES 
lalees 
maklees 


haklees 
naklees 


LELE 
lalelek 
lelek 
maklelek 


kalelek 
halele 


namlele 


embriagar-se 


embriaguez, 
bebedeira 
bébado??; 
alcoólico 
atordoado 
embriagar 
inebriante 
atordoar, aturdir 


andar, 
caminhar 


andadura 

andante 
caminhante; 
passeante; peão 
passeio, calçada 
fazer funcionar; 
executar; dirigir 
organizar 
director; executor 
pista 


rasgar 


rasgamento; 
rasgão, rasgo 
rasgador 
rasgar em tiras 
rasgar-se 


pôr a boiar 


flutuação 
flutuante 
flutuador (do 
hidroavião) 
bóia 
pôr a boiar; 
afugentar 
boiar, flutuar 
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dev. 


pass. 
adj. 
agent. 
sing. 
assoc. 
caus. 


intens. 


intr. 


dev. 
agent. 
assoc. 
caus. 
intens. 
intr. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 
caus. 
c/agent. 
intr. 


dev. 
adj. 
assoc. 
agent. 
caus. 
loc. 


LEU 
lale'uk 


le'un 
le'uk 
makle’uk 
le'un 
kle'uk 
hale'u 


hale'uk 
hakle’u 
hakle’uk 
nakle’u 


LIBUR 


lalibur 
maklibur 
klibur 
halibur 
haklibur 
naklibur 


LIKI 


lalikik 
likin 
maklikik 
haliki 
malikik 
nakliki 


LIU 


laliuk 
liuk 
kliuk 
makliuk 
haliu 
liu-fatin 


enroscar 


enroscamento; 
rolo 

enroscado 
torto; sinuoso 
espiral 

circulo; caracol 
rodilha; rolo 
circundar; cercar; 
ao redor 
entortar, torcer 
enrodilhar-se 
dar voltas 
enroscar-se 


unir 


união; reunião 
unificador 
associação 
reunir 
associar-se 
unir-se; unido 


sacudir, agitar no ar 


sacudida 
sacudido 
que(m) sacode 
divulgar 
divulgador 
ondular 


passar 


passagem 
passado 
passado s. 
passageiro adj. 
fazer passar 
corredor, 
passagem 


dev. 
pass. 


agent. 
intr. 


dev. 


pass. 
agent. 


concr. 
caus. 


intens. 


intr. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 
caus. 


intr. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 
caus. 
intr. 


LOHI 


lalohik 


lohin 


maklohik 


naklohi 


LOKE 


lalokek 


loken 


maklokek 


kalokek 
haloke 


hakloke 


nakloke 


LOLO 


lalolok 
lolon 
maklolok 
halolo 


naklolo 


LORI 


lalorik 
lorin 
maklorik 
halori 
naklori 


chamuscar; 
intrujar 


chamusco; 
intrujice 
chamuscado; 
intrijado 
intrujão 
chamuscar-se 


abrir; descobrir 


abertura; intro- 
dução; descobr- 
imento 

aberto 

abridor; 
introdutório 
abertura, orifício 
explorar (uma 
terra nova) 
descobrir (fazer 
uma descoberta) 
abrir-se, estar 
aberto 


esticar; passar 


acção de esticar 
esticado 
esticador 
endireitar; 
oferecer 
esticar-se 


levar; trazer 


levada; trazida 
levado; trazido 
levador; trazedor 
comunicar 
projectar-se 
(som etc.) 
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dev. 
pass. 


agent. 
assoc. 
caus. 
intr. 


dev. 
adj. 
agent. 
caus. 


dev. 
adj. 
caus. 


c/agent. 


dev. 
agent. 
caus. 


agent. 
caus. 
c/agent. 


LOSU 


lalosuk 
losun 


maklosuk 
klosuk 


halosu 
naklosu 


LUKU 
lalukuk 
lukuk 


maklukuk 
haluku 


LULI 


lalulik 


lulik 


haluli 


malulik 


LULUN 


lalulun 
maklulun 
halulun 


MAAS 


makmaas 
hamaas 
mamaas 


tirar, desembainhar 


tiragem 

tirado, desem- 
bainhado 

tirador 

saliente 
projectar 

surgir, projectar- 
se, estar saliente 


mergulhar 


mergulho 
mergulhado 
mergulhador 


precipitar 


ser proibido; ser 
sagrado 


proibição; tabu; 
santidade 
proibido; santo, 
sagrado 

proibir, vedar; 
santificar 
santificante; 
santificador 


enrolar 


enrolamento 
enrolador 
quebrar o jejum; 
fazer um serviço 
em sociedade? * 


bocejar; bocejo 


bocejador 

fazer bocejar 
que faz bocejar; 
aborrecido 


MAI 
dev. mamaik 
adj. maik 
agent. makmaik 
MAMA 
pass. maman 
agent. makmamak 
MANAN 
agent. makmanán 
assoc. kmanán 
MATE 
adj.. mate(k) 
caus.  hamate 
c/agent. mamatek 
sing. maten 
assoc. kmatek 
dinam. hakmatek 
ME'AR 
agent makme’ar 
caus.  hamea'ar 
c/agent. mame'ar 
MEHI 
dev. mamehik 
adj. mehik 
agent. makmehik 
sing mehin 


vir 


vinda 
vindo 
quem vem 


mascar 


mascado 
mascador 


ganhar; vencer; 
ganho; vitória 


vencedor 
lucro 


morrer; morte 


morto 
amortecer 
amortecedor 
animal morto 
paralisado 
sossegar-se; 
descansar; parar 


tossir; tosse 


tossidor 
fazer tossir 
que faz tossir 


sonhar; sonho 


devaneio; fantasia 
fantástico 
sonhador 

sonho 
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dev. 
adj. 
agent. 
caus. 
c/agent. 
loc. 


agent. 


assoc. 


adj. 
sing. 
caus. 


c/agent. 
neg. 


adj. 
caus. 
c/agent. 


adj. 
sing. 
agent. 


caus, 


intens. 


MIL 


mamiik 
miik 
miik 
hamii 
mamiik 
mii-fatin 
MO’AT 


makmo’at 


kamo’at 


MOE 


moek 
moen 
hamoe 
mamoek 
lamoek 
MOHU 
mohuk 
hamohu 
mamohuk 
MONU 
monuk 


monun 
makmonuk 


hamonu 


hakmonuk 


mijar, urinar; 
micção 

bexiga 

urinário, que mija 
mijão 

fazer mijar 
diurético 

urinol 


chupar; chupadela 


chupador; 
chupista 
ventosa 


ter vergonha; 
vergonha 


envergonhado 
órgão genital 
envergonhar; 
uivar 
vergonhoso 
desavergonhado 


apagar-se 


apagado 
apagar 
que apaga 


cair 


caído 

caída 

que cai, 
cadente; quem 
cai 

fazer cair; 
derrubar; 
deixar cair 
tombar 


adj. 
caus. 
c/agent. 


neg. 


adj. 
sing. 
assoc. 
caus. 


dev. 
adj. 


agent. 
caus. 


intens. 
neg. 


adj. 
agent. 
sing. 
caus. 
c/agent. 


dev. 
pass.. 
agent. 
assoc. 
caus. 


intr. 


MORE 


morek 
hamore 
mamorek 
lamorek 


MOSU 


mosuk 
mosun 
kamosuk 
hamosu 


MOUT 


mamout 
mout 


makmout 
hamout 


hakmout 
lamout 


MUTA 


mutak 
makmutak 
mutan 
hamuta 
mamutak 


NAHE 


nanahek 
nahen 
maknahek 
kanahek 
hanahe 


naknahe 


desbotar vi.; 
desbotamento, 
desbotadura 
desbotado 
desbotar vt. 

que faz desbotar 
que não desbota 


aparecer 


aparecido 
aparecimento 
aparição 
revelar 


afundar-se, 
submergir-se 


afundamento, 
submersão 

que se afunda; 
afundado 

que se afunda 
afundar, 
submergir 

pisar com os pés 
insubmersível 


vomitar; vómito, 
vomição 


vomitório 
vomitador 

vómito (substância) 
fazer vomitar 
emético 


estender 


acção de estender 
estendido 
estendedor 

área, extensão 
repartir; 

distribuir (tarefas); 
encomendar 
estender-se 
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dev. 
adj. 


agent. 
caus. 
intens. 


loc. 


dev. 
adj. 
agent. 
assoc. 
caus. 


dey. 
agent. 
intens. 


dev. 
adj. 
agent. 
intens. 


dev. 
agent. 
assoc. 
caus. 
intr. 
neg. 


NANI 


nananik 
nanik 


ai-nanik 
maknanik 
hanani 
haknanik 


nani-fatin 


*NANU 


nananuk 
nanuk 
maknanuk 
knanuk 
hananu 


NA’OK 


nana’ok 
makna’ok 
hamna’ok 


NATA 


nanatak 
natak 
maknatak 
haknatak 


NETIK 


nanetik 
maknetik 
kanetik 
hanetik 
naknetik 
lanetik 


nadar 


natação 
nadador; 
trepador 
trepadeira 
nadador 

fazer nadar 
chapinhar; 
trepar (planta) 
piscina 


cantar 


canto 

cantante 
cantor 

canção, cantiga 
cantar?? 


roubar, furtar 


roubo, furto 
ladráo, gatuno 
rapinar 


mastigar 


mastigação 
mastigatório 
mastigador 
mastigar 
ruidosamente 


obstruir, bloquear 


obstrução 
obstrutor 
impedimento 
impedir 

estar bloqueado 
desobstruído 


NISIK 
dev. nanisik 
pass.  nisik 

nisinisik 
agent. maknisik 
intr. naknisik 

*(NO)NOOK?° 
dev. nanook 
adj. (no)nook 
agent. maknook 
caus.  hanook 
c/agent. manook 

NORI 
dev. nanorik 
adj. norik 
caus.  hanori 

hanorin 
c.agent. manorik 

manorin 

OHO 
dev. hahohok 
pass. ohon 
agent. mahohok 
caus.  hahoho 
loc. oho-fatin 

RABAT 
dev. rarabat 
caus.  harabat 


engasgar vf. 


engasgamento 
engasgado; 
obstruído 
abarrotado 
engasgador 
engasgar-se 


calar-se 


siléncio 
calado 
taciturno 
silenciar 
silenciador; 
silencioso 
(dispositivo) 


sarar, curar-se 


cura; cicatrizacáo 
curado 

curar; emendar; 
corrigir 

ensinar; ensino 
curandeiro; 
emendador 


instrutor, professor 


matar 


matanca 

matado 

matador, assassino 
exterminar 
matadouro 


junto, contíguo 


contiguidade 
juntar 


dev. 
agent. 


loc. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 


sing. 


dev. 
agent. 
intens. 


dev. 
adj. 


sing. 
caus. 
c/agent. 
intens. 
assoc. 
inc.. 


dev. 
adj. 
agent. 
caus. 


neg. 


RAI 


raraik 
makraik 


rai-fatin 


RET 


rare’ik 
re’in 
makre’ik 


re'in 


RIBIT 


raribit 
makribit 
hakribit 


RII 


rariik 
riin 


riin 
harii 
mariik 
hamriik 
kriik 
nakriik 


RONA 


raronak 
ronan 
makronak 
harona 


laronan 


colocar; 

guardar, conservar 
(vt.) 

conservacáo 

guardião, 

conservador 

armário; 

armazém 


beijar 


beijadela 
beijado 
beijador; 
beijoqueiro 
beijo 


langar-se sobre, 
atacar 


incursão, ataque 
agressor 
detestar 


levantar 


erecção 

erguido; alto, 
entroncado 
coluna; poste 
erguer; erigir 
erector 

estar de pé 
rígido, teso 
estar/ficar erecto 


ouvir 


audição 
ouvido 
ouvinte 
fazer saber, 
comunicar 
não ouvido; 
inaudito 


dev. 
adj. 
agent. 
caus. 
intens. 
intr. 


dev. 
agent. 
intens. 


dev. 
adj. 
agent. 
sing. 
caus. 
c/agent. 
intens. 


intr. 


dev. 
adj. 
agent. 
assoc. 


caus. 
loc. 


dev. 
adj. 


RU'U 


raru'uk 
ru'un 
makru'uk 
haru'uk 
hakru'uk 
nakru'uk 


RUUN 


raruun 
makruun 
hakruun 


SA'E 


sasa'ek 
sa’ek 
maksa’ek 
sa’en 
hasa’e 
masa’ek 
haksa’ek 


naksa’ek 


SAI 


sasaik 
saik 
maksaik 
kasaik 


hasai 
sai-fatin 


SALA 


sasalak 
salak 


encolher 


encolhimento 
encolhido 
que encolhe 
encolher 
encolher-se 
enrugar-se 


roer 


acção de roer 
roedor; erosivo 
corroer; causar 
erosão 


subir 


subida 

que soube 
quem se levanta 
subida 

elevar, levantar 
elevador 

elogiar (ironica- 
mente) 
enjoar-se 


sair 


saída 

saído 
que/quem sai 
escape; 
escoadouro 
tirar, retirar 
saída (lugar) 


errar, enganar-se; 
pecar; erro, pecado 


erro, equívoco 
errado, incorrecto; 
alternado 
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agent. 
sing. 
assoc. 
caus. 


intens. 


intr. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 
sing. 
intens. 


dev. 
adj. 
pass. 
agent. 


dev. 
agent. 


caus. 


c/agent. 


dev. 
agent. 
assoc. 
caus. 
intr. 


maksalak 
salan 
ksalak 
hasala 
hasalak 
haksalak 


naksalak 


SAMA 


sasamak 
saman 
maksamak 
saman 
haksamak 


SANI 


sasanik 
sanik 
sanin 
maksanik 


SARAN 


sasaran 
maksaran 


hasaran 


masaran 


SATAN 


sasatan 
maksatan 
kasatan 
hasatan 
naksatan 


quem erra; pecador 
culpa; multa 
impreciso; mediano 
imputar; multar 
alternar 

colocar mal; fazer 
sair do lugar 
deslocado; nao 
concordar 


pisar, calcar 


pisa, calcagem 
pisado, calcado 
pisador, calcador 
pisada, calcada 
pisar com os pés 


recitar 


recitação, récita 
recitativo 

recitado 

recitador, recitante 


entregar; trair 


entrega; traição 
entregador; 
traidor 
transmitir; 
transmissão 
transmissor 


reter; proteger 


retenção; protecção 
retentor; protector 
baluarte; dique 
conter (força, fogo) 
resistir; resistente 


SEMO voar SOE atirar, arremessar 


dev. sasemok voo dev. sasoek acção de atirar 
adj. semok voador, volante adj. soen arremessado: 
agent. maksemok voador; aviador cf. lia-soen 
assoc. kasemok míssil agent. maksoek arremessador 
caus.  hasemo fazer voar; sing. soen arremesso 
lançar; pilotar assoc. kasoek projéctil 
(avião) caus.  hasoel?? agitar, abanar 
intens. haksemok pairar intens. haksoit saltar, pular 
neg. lasemok que não voa inir. naksoek abanar-se, 
oscilar 
SPAK zangar-se, irar-se 
SOI resgatar; salvar 
dev. sasi’ak raiva 
agent. maksi’ak irascível dey. sasoik resgate; salvação 
caus.  hasi'ak zangar pass. soin resgatado; salvado 
intens. haksi'ak enfurecer-se; agent. maksoik resgatador; salvador 
ralhar 
SOI possuir, dispor de 
SILU romper, partir 
(de propósito) dev. | sasoik possessáo, posse 
pass. soin possuído 
dev. sasiluk rotura, quebra agent maksoik possuidor 
pass.  silun partido, quebrado sing. soin posses, bens?? 
agent maksiluk que(m) parte/quebra 
sing.  silun ruptura (intencional) 
SO'I merecer 
SIMU receber, acolher; 
responder dev. saso'ik mérito 
adj. so'ik merecedor 
dev. sasimuk recepção pass.  so'in merecido 
pass. simun recebido agent makso’ik merecedor 
agent. maksimuk recebedor assoc. kaso'ik recompensa 
caus.  hasimu abranger 
assoc. kasimuk recebimento 
intens. haksimuk apanhar no ar SONA picar, injectar; 
fritar 
SOBU desfazer; destruir dev.  sasonak pica; injecção; 
fritada 
dev. sasobuk desfeita; destruição pass. sonan picado; frito 
pass. sobun desfeito; destruído agent. maksonak picante; injector; 
agent maksobuk  desfazedor; destruidor fritadeiro 
sing.  sobun ruína, escombros sing. sonan picada; fritura 
intr. naksobu desfazer-se; ser caus.  hasona inocular 
destruído 
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dev. 


agent. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 
caus. 
intens. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 
sing. 
caus. 
intens. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 
caus. 
assoc. 
neg. 
loc. 


dev. 
agent. 
caus. 


SORAN 


sasoran 


maksoran 


SORI 


sasorik 
sorin 
maksorik 
hasori 
haksorik 


SOSA 


sasosak 
sosan 
maksosak 
sosan 
hasosa 
haksosak 


SUBAR 


sasubar 
subar 
maksubar 
hasubar 
kasubar 
lasubar 
subar-fatin 


SUKAT 


sasukat 
maksukat 
hasukat 


incitar 


incitamento, 
incitação 
incitador 


defender 


defesa 
defendido 
defensor 
deixar de lado 
retirar-se 


comprar 


compra 

comprado 
comprador 

compra (particular) 
comercializar 
comprar em grande 
quantidade 


esconder, ocultar 


ocultação 
escondido 
ocultador, ocultante 
disfarçar 

disfarce 

manifesto 
esconderijo 


medir 


medição; medida 
medidor 
tirar as medidas de 
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dev. 
pass. 
agent. 


dev. 
adj. 
assoc. 


caus. 


c/agent. 


dev. 


adj. 


pass. 
agent. 


intr. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 
caus. 


c/agent. 
intens. 
neg. 


SUKU 


sasukuk 
sukun 
maksukuk 


SULI 
sasulik 
sulik 
kasulik 


hasuli 


masulik 


SUNU 


sasunuk 


sunuk 


sunun 


maksunuk 


naksunu 


SURA 


sasurak 
suran 
maksurak 
hasura 


masurak 
haksurak 
lasuran 


espetar; apunhalar; 
coser 


pontada; costura 
espetado; cosido 
apunhalante, 
pungente; 

cosedor, costureiro 


fluir, (es)correr 


fluxo, curso; 
fluéncia 

fluente, corrente 
fluido 

fazer fluir; 
canalizar 
canalizador 


acender; queimar 


acendimento; 
ignição; queima, 
queimada 
ardente; 
combustível; 
queimante 
aceso; queimado 
acendedor; 
queimador 
inflamar-se, 
incendiar-se 


contar 


conta 

contado 
contador 
recensear; 
recenseamento 
recenseador 
encomiar 
inumerável 


dev. 
adj. 


agent. 
sing. 


caus. 
c/agent. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 
sing. 


dev. 
agent. 
caus. 


dev. 
adj. 


agent. 
intr. 


dev. 


adj. 


SURU 
sasuruk 
surun 
maksuruk 


surun 


hasuru 
masuruk 


TAA 


tataak 
taan 
maktaak 
taan 


TAHAN 
tatahan 


maktahan 
hatahan 


TAKA 
tatatak 
takan 


maktakak 
naktaka 


TAMA 


tatamak 


tamak 


extrair (com 
colher, rede) 


extracção 
extraído; 

pescado 
extractor 
quantidade 
extraída; 

apanha (de peixe) 
subtrair 
subtractivo 


talhar, 
cortar de pancada 


acção de talhar 
talhado 

talhante, talhador 
talhe 


durar 


persistência 
duradouro 
perpetuar 


cobrir; fechar 


cobertura; 
encerramento 
coberto; fechado 
que cobre/fecha 
estar coberto; 
estar fechado 


entrar 


entrada, 
ingresso 
que entra; 
intrusivo 


agent. 


assoc. 
caus. 
intens. 
loc. 


dev. 


agent. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 
loc. 


dev. 


adj. 
agent. 


assoc. 
caus. 


intens. 
neg. 


dev. 
agent. 
caus. 
intens. 


maktamak 
katamak 
hatamak 
haktama 
tama-fatin 
TAMIS 


tatamis 


maktamis 


TAMUN 


tatamun 
tamun 
maktamun 
tamun-fatin 


TANE 


tatanek 


tatanen 
tanen 


maktanek 


katanek 
hatane 


haktanek 
latanek 


TANIS 


tatanis 
maktanis 
hatanis 
haktanis 


quem entra; 
intrometido 
orifício 
introduzir 
intrometer-se 
entrada (lugar) 


provar (comida) 


prova (de 

comida) 

provador (de 
comida) 


defumar 


defumação 
defumado 
defumador 
defumadouro 


suster, apoiar; 
sustentar, 


apoio; 
sustentação 
bandeja 

sustido; apoiado; 
sustentado 
sustentador; 
apoiante 
suporte 
sustentar, apoiar 
(uma causa) 
empertigar-se 
não sustentado 


chorar 


choro; choradeira 
chorão 

fazer chorar 
lamentar, 
deplorar 


dev. 


adj. 


agent. 


assoc. 


sing. 


intr. 
loc. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 


sing. 
caus. 
intens. 
i/agent. 
loc. 


dev. 
adj. 
pass. 
agent. 
sing. 
recip. 


TARA pendurar; enforcar 

tatarak suspensão; 
enforcamento; 
laço, armadilha 

tarak?? pendurado, 
suspenso 

maktarak ^ suspensor; 
carrasco (que 
enforca) 

katarak pendente; 
péndulo 

taran objecto 
pendurado; 
espinho; 
pequena faca 
adaptada à perna 
dum galo de 
combate 

naktara^? ^ estar pendurado 

tara-fatin forca; cabide 

TARU apostar 

tataruk jogo (de dinheiro) 

tarun apostado 

maktaruk jogador (de 

dinheiro) 

tarun aposta 

hataru arriscar 

haktaru competir, concorrer 

haktaru-na’in competitor 

taru-fatin _casa/sala/mesa de 
jogo 

TATA morder 

tatatak acção de morder 

tatak mordente; mordaz 

tatan mordido 

maktatak ^ mordedor 

tatan mordedura 

haktatak morder-se 


dev. 
caus. 


c/agent. 


dev. 
adj. 
pass. 
agent. 


caus. 


c/agent. 
loc. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 
intr. 
neg. 


dev. 
adj. 
pass. 
agent. 


neg. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 


intens. 


TA'UK 


tata’uk 
hata’uk 


mata’uk 


TEE 


tateek 
teek 
teen 
makteen 


hatee 


mateek 
tee-fatin 


TE'IN 


tate'in 
te'in 
makte'in 
nakte’in 
late’in 


TENE 


tatenek 
tenek 
tenen 
maktenek 


latenen 


TERI 


taterik 
terin^! 
makterik 
kateri-k 
makteri-s^? 
hakterik^? 


temer, ter medo 


medo; temor 
assustar, 
amedrontar 
terrificante; 
terrível 


defecar, cagar 


defecação 

fecal 

excretado 

quem defeca; 
cagão (vulg.) 
fazer cagar; 
causar diarreia 
laxante, purgativo 
fossa; latrina 


cozinhar 


cozinha (acção) 
cozido 

cozinheiro 

cozer vi. 

não cozinhado, cru 


convidar 


convite 
convidativo 
convidado adj. 
quem convida, 
anfitrião 

não convidado 


aparar 


aparagem 

aparado 

que(m) apara 
tesoura 

milhafre 

sair ao encontro de, 
interceptar; bloquear; 
falar*^ 


dev. 


agent. 
caus. 


c/agent. 
intens. 
neg. 


dev. 


pass. 
agent. 
caus. 


dev. 
agent. 
caus. 
intens. 


dev. 
agent. 
caus. 


dev. 
agent. 


assoc. 
caus. 


TERUS 
taterus 


makterus 
haterus 


materus 
hakterus 
laterus 
TESI 
tatesik 
tesin 


maktesik 
hatesi 


TETAK 


tatetak 
maktetak 
hatetak 
haktetak*> 


TETAR 
tatetar 


maktetar 
hatetar 


*TETEN 
tateten 
makteten 


kateten 
hatete-n 


sofrer, padecer 


sofrimento, 
padecimento 


sofredor, padecente 


fazer sofrer, 
atormentar 
atormentador 
ter paciéncia 
impaciente 


separar cortando 


corte (completo); 
amputação 
cortado; amputado 
cortante; cortador 
amputar 


migar, cortar em 
pequenos pedaços 


acção de migar 
migador 

mandar migar 
migar, cortar em 
pequenos pedaços 


triturar 


trituração 
triturador 
amolecer batendo 


falar 


linguagem, 
discurso 
locutor; orador; 
falante 

língua 

falar; dizer 


dev. 
pass. 
adj. 
agent. 
sing. 


assoc. 


dev. 


pass. 
agent. 


sing. 


assoc. 


loc. 


dev. 
adj. 
pass. 
agent. 


dev. 


agent. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 
sing. 
loc. 


TETU 


tatetuk 
tetun 
tetuk 
maktetuk 
tetun 


katetuk 


TIHA 


tatihak 


tihan 
maktihak 


tihan 
katihak 
tiha-fatin 


TPI 
tati'ik 
tiik 
ti'in 
makti’ik 


TIMIS 


tatimis 


maktimis 


TIRU 


tatiruk 
tirun 
maktiruk 
tirun 
tiru-fatin 


pesar 


pesada, pesagem 
pesado pp. 
plano*é 

pesador 

peso; nível; 
planície*? 

peso (objecto) 


arremessar; 
pescar (com 
tarrafa) 
accáo de 
arremessar; 
pesca (com 
tarrafa) 
arremessado 
aremessador; 
pescador 
arremesso 
míssil, projéctil 
plataforma de 
lançamento 


fiar 


fiação 
de fiação 
fiado 
fiadeiro 


provar (bebidas) 


prova (de 
bebidas) 

provador (de 
bebidas) 


disparar 


tiros, tiroteio 
disparado 
atirador 

tiro 
campo/barraca 
de tiro 


dev. 


adj. 
pass. 
agent. 
caus. 
loc. 


dev. 


agent. 
intens. 


neg. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 
caus. 


dev. 
adj. 
agent. 


dev. 
caus. 


TOBA 
tatobak 
tobak 
toban 
maktobak 


hatoba 
toba-fatin 


TOHAR 


tatohar 


maktohar 
haktohar 


latohar 


TOLAN 


tatolan 
tolan 
maktolan 
hatolan 


TOLOK 
tatolok 


tolok 
maktolok 


TOMAN 


tatoman 
hatoman 


deitar-se 


o estar deitado, 
descanso 

que se deita 
deitado 
dormente 
acamar 

leito, cama 


quebrar (sem 
querer) 


quebra, fractura; 

sotaque 

que(m) quebra 

quebrar um objecto 
comprido 

ininterrupto, 

continuo 


engolir 


deglutição; faringe 
engolido 
engolidor 

fazer engolir 


insultar 
insulto 


insultante 
insultador 


acostumar-se 


hábito, costume 
acostumar 
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dev. 
adj. 


agent. 
caus. 


c/agent. 


dev. 
adj. 
pass. 
agent. 
sing. 
assoc. 
caus. 


dev. 


adj. 
agent. 


caus. 


intens. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 
caus. 
intens. 


TO'O 


tato’ok 
to’ok 


makto’ok 
hato’o 


mato’ok 


TUDU 


tatuduk 
tuduk 
tudun 
maktuduk 
tudun 
katuduk 
hatudu 


TUIR 


tatuir 


tuirmai 
maktuir 


hatuir 


haktuir 


TUKU 


tatukuk 
tukun 
maktukuk 
hatuku 
haktukuk 


chegar 


chegada 

que chega; 
chegado; provavel 
recém-chegado 
fazer chegar; 
fornecer, 
abastecer 
abastecedor, 
fornecedor 


indicar 


indicação 
indicativo 
indicado 
indicador 
dica 
índice 
mostrar 


seguir 


sequência; 
continuação; 
imitação; 
obediência 
seguinte 
seguidor; 
partidário 
remeter; fazer 
continuar 
relatar, contar; 
(= halo tuir) 
obedecer 


malhar 


malhada 
malhado 
malhador 
bater contra 
dar marradas 
(um ao outro) 


dev. 
adj. 


agent. 
sing. 
caus. 


intens. 


dev. 
agent. 


dev. 
agent. 


assoc. 
caus. 


loc. 


dev. 
pass. 
agent. 
intr. 


dev. 
adj. 
agent. 
sing. 
caus. 


TULA 


tatulak 


tulan 


maktulak 


tulan 


hatula 


haktulak 


TULUN 


tatulun 
maktulun 


carregar; 
transportar 


transporte; carga 
carregado; 
transportado 
transportador; 
carregador 

carga (particular) 
carregamento 
fazer transportar/ 
carregar 

não comparecer, 
faltar 


ajudar; ajuda (n.) 


auxílio, assistência 


ajudante, auxiliador 


TUN [TUUN] descer 


tatún 
maktún 


katuuk 
hatún 


tuun-fatin 


TUNU 


tatunuk 
tunun 
maktunuk 
naktunu 


TURU 


taturuk 
turuk 
makturuk 
turun 
haturu 


descida 
quem desce; 
descendente 
rampa 
descer, tirar 
para baixo; 
rebaixar, 
humilhar 
rampa 


assar 


assadura 

assado 

assador; assadeira 
assar-se 


pingar, gotejar 


gotejamento 
gotejante 
conta-gotas 
gota, pinga 
fazer pingar 


TUUR 


tatuur 


tuur (hela) 


hatuur 


tuur-fatin 


sentar-se 


sessão 
sentado 
colocar 
assento; trono 


B. Verbos estativos 


dev. 
caus. 
c/agent. 


inc. 
assoc. 


dev. 
caus. 
c/agent. 


Inc. 


ev. 


caus. 
inc. 


assoc. 
intens. 


AAS 
haas 


hahaas 
mahaas 


nahaas 
kahaas 


AAT 
aat 
hahaat 


mahaat 
nahaat 


BADAK 


babadak 


habadak 
nabadak 


kabadak 
hakbadak 


alto 


altura; altitude 
elevar 

que eleva, 
edificante, 
enobrecedor 
elevar-se; pairar 
elevado; altivo 


mau, ruim 


mal 

piorar vt. 
nocivo 
estragar-se, 
piorar vi. 


curto, breve 


curteza, 
brevidade 
encurtar, abreviar 
encurtar-se, 
abreviar-se 
escasso 

reflectir, 
considerar 


dev. 
caus. 


c/agent. 
inc. 


dinam. 
pej. 


dev. 


caus. 


c/agent. 
inc. 
assoc. 
dinam. 


dev. 


caus. 
inc. 
intens. 


dev. 
caus. 
inc. 
assoc. 


dev. 
caus. 


c/agent. 
inc. 
assoc. 


BARUK 


babaruk 


habaruk 


mabaruk 
nabaruk 


hakbaruk 
baruk-teen 


BEIK 


babeik 
habeik 


mabeik 
nabeik 
kabeik 
hakbeik 


BESIK 


babesik 


habesik 


nabesik 
hakbesik 


BOKON 


babokon 
habokon 
nabokon 
kabokon 


BOKUR 


babokur 
habokur 


mabokur 
nabokur 
kabokur 


adoentado; 
indolente 


indisposição; 
indolência 
indispor; tornar 
indolente 
debilitante 
adoecer vi; 
tornar-se indolente 
vadiar, mandriar 
preguiçoso 


estúpido 


estupidez 

tornar estúpido; 
tratar por estúpido 
aviltante 

tornar-se estúpido 
errático; enjoado 
fazer de tolo 


perto, vizinho 


proximidade, 
vizinhança 
aproximar 
ficar perto 
aproximar-se 


molhado, muito 
húmido 

(grande) humidade 
molhar 

molhar-se 

húmido 


gordo 


gordura 
engordar vt; 
fertilizar 
que engorda 
engordar vi. 
rechonchudo, 
roliço 


BOOT 
dev. baboot 
caus.  haboot 
c/agent. maboot 
inc. naboot 
assoc. kaboot 
redupl. boboot 

BOSAN 
dev. babosan 
caus.  habosan 
c/agent. mabosan 
inc. nabosan 
assoc. kabosan 

BOSOK 
dev. babosok 
caus.  habosok 
c/agent. mabosok 
inc. nabosok 
dinam. hakbosok 
neg. labosok 


pe. bosok-teen 


BUIS 
dev. babuis 
caus. habuis 
c/agent. mabuis 
dinam. hakbuis 
inc. nabuis 
assoc. kabuis 

BULAK 
dev. babulak 
caus. habulak 


c/agent. mabulak 


inc. nabulak 
assoc. kabulak 
dinam. hakbulak 


grande 


grandeza; tamanho 
engrandecer 
engrandecedor 
crescer 
consideravel, 
bastante grande 
enorme 


usado, gasto 


desgaste 
(des)gastar 
estafante 
gastar-se 

em mau estado; 
esfarrapado 


falso; mentir vi. 


falsidade 
falsificar; enganar 
enganador 
tornar-se falso 
tergiversar 
sincero; auténtico 
mentiroso 


feroz, bravio 


ferocidade 
embravecer vi. 
enfurecedor 
bramar 
embravecer vi. 
turbulento 


louco 


loucura 
enlouquecer ví. 

que enlouquece; 
exasperante 
enlouquecer vi. 
esquisito, eccéntrico 
comportar-se como 
um louco 


dev. 
caus. 


c/agent. 


inc. 
assoc. 


dev. 
caus. 
c/agent. 


inc. 
assoc. 


dev. 
caus. 


c/agent. 
inc. 


assoc. 
neg. 


dev. 
caus. 
c/agent. 
dinam. 


inc. 


dev. 
caus. 
c/agent. 
inc. 


BURAS 


baburas 
haburas 


maburas 


naburas 
kaburas 


DELEK 


dadele-k 
hadele-k 
madelek 


nadele-k 
kadelek 


DPAK 


dadi'ak 
hadi'a 
hadi’ak 
madi’ak 
nadi’ak 


kadi’ak 
ladi’ak 


DIUK 


dadiuk 
hadiuk 
madiuk 
hakdiuk 


nadiuk 


DOBEN 


dadoben 
hadoben 
madoben 
nadoben 


abundante 


abundancia 

tornar abundante; 
realçar; promover 
enriquecedor; 
vantajoso, propicio 
tornar-se abundante 
próspero 


cego 


cegueira 

cegar ví. 

que cega; 
deslumbrante 

ficar cego, cegar vi. 
míope 


bom 


bondade 

consertar; preparar 
melhorar; tratar bem 
benéfico 
aperfeiçoar-se, 
melhorar vi. 
benefício n. 

ruim, perverso 


surdo 


surdez 
ensurdecer vt. 
ensurdecedor 
fazer ouvidos de 
mercador 

ficar surdo, 
ensurdecer vi. 


querido, amado 
afeição, afecto 
acariciar; seduzir 


simpático, atraente 
tornar-se amado 
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dev. 
caus. 
c/agent. 
inc. 
assoc. 
dinam. 


dev. 
caus. 
c/agent. 
inc. 
assoc. 


dinam. 


dev. 
caus. 
c/agent. 
inc. 
assoc. 


dev. 


caus. 


inc. 
assoc. 


dev. 
sing. 
caus. 
dinam. 


DOOK 


dadook 
hadook 
madook 
nadook 
kadook 
hakdook 


FO'ER 


fafo'er 
hafo'er 
mafo'er 
nafo'er 
kafo'er 


hakfo'er 


FOUN 


fafoun 
hafoun 
mafoun 
nafoun 
kafoun 


FUIK 


fafuik 
hafui-k 


nafui-k 
kafuik 


KETAK 


kaketak 
ketan 
haketak 
hamketak 


distante, longe 


distáncia 

afastar 

repelente, repulsivo 
estar longe 

remoto, afastado 
afastar-se 


sujo 


sujidade; lixo 
sujar 

que suja 
sujar-se 
encardido; 
desarrumado 
emporcalhar 


novo 


novidade 

renovar; reformar 
inovador; renovador 
tornar-se novo 
moderno 


selvagem, bravo 


selvajaria 
tornar selvagem, 
asselvajar ví. 
asselvajar vi. 
tímido, retraído; 
asselvajado 


separado, isolado 


isolamento 
divisória; fronteira 
separar 

ficar isolado 


dev. 
caus. 
inc. 


dev. 
caus. 
inc. 


dev. 
caus. 
inc. 
dinam. 


dev. 
caus. 
c/agent. 
inc. 
neg. 


dev. 
caus. 
c/agent. 
intens. 
inc. 


KIAK 


kakiak 
hakiak 
nakiak 


KLE'AN!? 


lale'an 
hale'an 
nale'an 


KLOOT*? 


laloot 
haloot 
naloot 


KMAANS! 


mamaan 
hamaan 
namaan 
hakmaan 


KOLE 


kakolek 
hakole 
makolek 
nakole 
lakole 


*KONU 


kakonuk 
hakonu 
makonuk 
hamkonuk 
nakonu 


pobre 
pobreza dev. 
adoptar, criar*® caus. 
empobrecer vi. 
inc. 
profundo 
profundidade 
aprofundar 
tornar-se profundo redupl. 
dev. 
caus. 
estreito c/agent. 
dinam. 
estreiteza inc. 
estreitar; arrumar 
estreitar(-se) 
leve, ligeiro 
: dev. 
ligeireza caus. 
tornar leve c/agent. 
tornar-se leve inc. 
estar disposto; assoc. 
melhorar (de 
doente) 
cansado 
dev. 
cansaço, fatiga caus. 
cansar; aborrecer ch agent. 
fatigante inc. 
cansar-se assoc. 
incansável intens. 
cheio 
plenitude dev. 
encher caus. 
que enche c/agent. 
inc. 


apinhar, abarrotar 
encher-se, estar 
cheio 
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KOSOK 


kakosok 
hakosok 


nakosok 


LAIS 


lailais 
lalais 
halais 
malais 
hamlais 
nalais 


*LAREK 


lalarek 
halarek 
malarek 
nalarek 
klarek 


(MA)LIRIN 


lalirin 
haliri-n 
malirik 
naliri-n 
klirik 
haklirik 


LOOS 


laloos 

haloos 
maloos 
naloos 


tenro; terno 


tenrura; ternura 
tornar tenro; 
enternecer vf. 
tornar-se tenro; 
enternecer vi. 


rápido 


rápido 

rapidez, velocidade 
acelerar 

acelerador 
apressar-se 
tornar-se rápido, 
apressar-se 


plano, nivelado 


nível 

nivelar, aplanar 
nivelador 

nivelar-se, aplanar-se 
pouco profundo, 
baixo, superficial 


frio 


frio s. 
esfriar 
esfriador 
tornar-se frio 
fresco 
refrescar 


direito; correcto 


direcção; rectidão 
endireitar; corrigir 
correctivo 
endireitar-se 


dev. 
caus. 
inc. 


dev. 
caus. 
c/agent. 
inc. 
assoc. 


caus. 
c/agent. 
inc. 


caus. 


c/agent. 
inc. 


caus. 
c/agent. 
inc. 
assoc. 


caus. 


inc. 


LOTUK 


lalotuk 
halotu-k 
nalotu-k 


delicado 


delicadeza 


adelgaçar 
tornar-se delgado 


LUAK, LUAN largo 


laluak 
haluak 
maluak 
naluak 
kluak 


MAHAR 


hamahar 
mamahar 
namamar 


MAMAR 


hamamar 


mamamar 
namamar 


MAMUK 


hamamuk 

mamamuk 
namamuk 

kmamuk 


MAMUT 


hamamut 


namamut 


largura; largueza 
alargar 
alargador 
alargar-se 
liberal, generoso 


espesso, gordo; 
espessura 


espessar, engrossar 
espessador 
espessar-se, 
engrossar-se 


mole, macio; 
moleza, macieza 


amolecer, amaciar, 
abrandar 
amolecedor 
tornar-se macio, 
amolecer vi. 


vazio; vacuo; 
vacuidade 


esvaziar, vazar 
esvaziador 
esvaziar-se 
vacuo s. 


morno, tépido; 
mornidão, tepidez 


amornar, tornar 
morno 
tornar-se morno 
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caus. 
c/agent. 
inc. 


caus. 
c/agent. 
inc. 


dev. 
caus. 
c/agent. 
inc. 
assoc. 
dinam. 


caus. 
c/agent. 
inc. 


assoc. 


caus. 
inc. 


caus. 
c/agent. 


inc. 
assoc. 


MANAS 


hamanas 
mamanas 
namanas 


MARAN 


hamaran 
mamaran 
namaran 


MAUS 


maus 
hamaus 
mamaus 
namaus 
kmaus 
hakmaus 


MEAN 


MEAK 


hamea-n 
mamean 
namea-n 


kmeak 


MEER 


hameer 
nameer 


META-N 


hameta-n 
mametan 
mametak 
nameta-n 
kametak 


quente; calor 


aquecer 
aquecedor 
aquecer-se 


Seco, enxuto; 
secura 


secar vt. 
secador 
secar vi. 


manso 


mansidáo 
amansar, domar 
amansador 
tornar-se manso 
suave, dócil 

ser dócil 


vermelho; 
vermelhidáo 
ferrugem 


avermelhar 

que torna vermelho 
tornar-se vermelho; 
ruborizar-se 
pardacento; 
ferrugento 


salgado; 
salinidade 

salgar 

tornar-se salgado 


preto, negro; 
negrura 


enegrecer 
enegrecedor 
escurecedor 
enegrecer (-se) 
de cor escura; 
contuso 


caus. 
c/agent. 


inc. 
assoc. 
dinam. 


caus. 
c/agent. 
inc. 
assoc. 
dinam. 


caus. 
c/agent. 
inc. 


caus. 


inc. 


caus. 
c/agent. 
inc. 
intens. 


METIN 


hameti-n 
mametin 


nametin 
kametik 
hakmetin 


MIDAR 


hamidar 
mamidar 
namidar 
kmidar 
hakmidar 


MIHIS 


hamihis 
mamihis 
namihis 


MOLIK 


hamoli-k 


namoli-n 


MOON 


hamoon 
mamoon 
namoon 
hakmoo-k 


firme, seguro; 
firmeza 


firmar, segurar 
reforçador, de 
segurança 
tornar-se firme 
sólido 

insistir, fazer 
finca-pé 


doce; doçura 


adoçar 
adoçante 
tornar-se doce 
adocicado 
bajular 


fino, delgado; 
finura, delgadeza 


adelgaçar 
adelgaçador 
tornar-se fino, 
adelgaçar-se 


nu, despido; nudez 


descobrir; despir; 
limpar (mato) 
descobrir-se, 
despir-se 


claro; puro; 
claridade; pureza 


esclarecer, aclarar 
esclarecedor 
clarear 

purificar 
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caus. 
c/agent. 
inc. 
intens. 


caus. 
c/agent. 
inc. 
assoc. 
dinam. 


caus. 
c/agent. 
inc. 


caus. 
c/agent. 


inc. 


caus. 
c/agent. 


inc. 
assoc. 
dinam. 


MOOS 


hamoos 
mamoos 
namoos 
hakmoo 


MORAS 


hamoras 
mamoras 
namoras 
kmoras 
hakmoras 


MORIN 


hamorin 
mamorin 
namorin 


MORIS 


hamoris 
mamoris 


namoris 


MORUK 


hamoruk 
mamoruk 


namoruk 
kmoruk 
hakmoruk 


limpo; limpeza 


limpar 
limpador 
tornar-se limpo 
purificar 


doente; doença 


tornar doente 
que faz adoecer 
adoecer vi. 
doentio 

ser doentio 


perfumado; 
bom cheiro 


perfumar 
perfumador 
tomar bom cheiro 


vivo; vida; viver 


vivificar, animar 
vitalizante, 
animador 
animar-se 


amargo; amargura 


amargar 
que amarga, 

que amargura 
tornar-se amargo 
amargurado 
ressentir-se 


caus. 
inc. 


caus. 
c/agent. 
inc. 
assoc. 
dinam. 


redup. 
caus. 
inc. 
assoc. 
dinam. 


caus. 


inc. 
recip. 


caus. 


c/agent. 
inc. 
assoc. 
dinam. 


MUNUK 


hamunuk 
namunuk 


MUTIN 


hamuti-n 
mamutin 
namuti-n 
kamutis 
hakmutin 


*NEIK 
neineik 
haneik 
naneik 


kneik 
hakneik 


*NESAN 


hanesan 


tanesan 


nanesan 


haknesan 


NURAK 


hanurak 


manurak 
nanurak 
knurak 
haknurak 


rombo, embotado 


embotar 
tornar-se rombo 


branco; brancura 


branquear ví. 
branqueador 
branquear vi. 
palido 
empalidecer 


lento; lentidão 


lento 
atrasar ví. 
atrasar vi. 
tardio 

ser lento 


igual; parecido; 
igualdade 


(ser) igual; 
parecer-se?? 
igualar; 
comparar 
igualar-se 
parecer-se 


jovem, novo; 
juventude 


fazer 
rejuvenescer 
rejuvenescedor 
rejuvenescer vi. 
juvenil 
comportar-se 
como jovem 


REKAS 


dev. rarekas 


caus.  harekas?? 
c/agent. marekas 
inc. narekas?^ 
assoc. krekas 
SPAK 
dev. sasi'ak 
caus.  hasi'ak 
c/agent. masi’ak 
dinam. haksi'ak 
assoc. kasi'ak 
SIIN 
dev. sasiin 
caus.  hasiin 
inc. nasiin 
dinam. haksiin 
TEBES 


dev. tatebes 
caus.  hatebes 


c/agent. matebes 
inc. natebes 
TODAN 


dev. tatodan 
caus.  hatodan 


c/agent. matodan 
inc. natodan 


assoc. katodan 
dinam. haktodan 


magro 


magreza 
emagrecer vt. 
emagrecedor 
emagrecer vi. 
magros 


feroz; zangado 


ferocidade; fúria 
enfurecer ví. 
exasperante 
zangar-se 
irascível, 
rabugento 


azedo 


azedume 
azedar ví. 
tornar-se azedo 
estar de mau 
humor 


certo 


certeza 
assegurar-se de, 
averiguar, confirmar 
confirmatório 
tornar-se certo 


pesado 


peso 

tornar pesado, 
agravar 
agravante 
tornar-se 
pesado, pesar vi. 
importante 
mover-se 
pesadamente 


TOOS duro 


dev. tatoos dureza 

caus.  hatoos endurecer 

c/agent. matoos endurecedor 

inc. natoos endurecer-se 

dinam. haktoos teimar 
TUAN velho 

dev. tatuan velhice 

caus.  hatuan envelhecer ví. 

c/agent. matuan envelhecedor 

inc. natuan envelhecer vi. 

assoc. katuan'é idoso 


C. Raízes nominais 


FUAN fruto 


adj. fuak frutifero 

caus. hafua-n fazer abundar; 
acrescentar 

c/agent. mafuak fecundador 

inc. nafua-n dar fruto, 
frutificar 

assoc kafuan mofo 

FUNAN flor 

adj. funak floral 

caus. hafunan fazer florir; 
decorar 

c/agent. mafunan decorativo; 
decorador 

inc. nafunan florir, florescer 


assoc.  kafunan bolor 
intens.  nakfunan criar bolor 
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adj. 
sing. 
caus. 


c/agent. 


assoc. 
intens. 


adj. 


caus. 
c/agent. 


assoc. 


RAI 


raik 
rain 
haraik 


maraik 
kraik 
hakraik 


ROMAN 


romak 
haroma-n 
naroman 
maromak 


kroman 


terra 


terrestre 
país 
abaixar; 
conceder 
doador 
baixo 
sentir-se 
abatido/ 
humilhado 


luz 


claro, brilhante 
iluminar 
brilhar, luzir 
iluminador; 
deus 

claridade 


SOLOK 
adj. solok 
caus. hasolok 
c/agent. masolok 
dinam. haksolok 


alegria 


alegre 


alegrar; consolar 


consolador 
alegar-se 


WEE/BEE 


adj. week/beek 


agua 


liquido 


sing. ween/been liquido, sumo 

caus. hawee/habee-n derreter, fundir 
kaweer/habeer alisar 

c/agent. maweek/mabeek  liquificador 


D. Adjectivos deriváveis de raízes nominais 


ahi 

ai 

aten 
ema 
fatin 
fini 
fitun 
fulan 
hun [huun] 
ibun 
isin 
kota 
lalehan 
leten 
lian 
liman 
loro 
matan 
nehan 
ninin 
oin 
osan 

ré [roo] 
sorin 
tahu 
tasi 
tilun 
tinan 
uma 


fogo 
madeira 
figado 

ser humano 
lugar 
semente 
estrela 

lua; més 
base 

boca 

corpo 
cidade 

céu 

cimo 

voz 

mão 

sol 

olho 

dente 
margem 
cara 

metal; dinheiro 
barco, navio 
lado 

lodo, lama 
mar 

orelha 

ano 


assoc. kweer/kabeer liso 
inc. naween/nabeen  liquefazer-se, 
derreter-se 
dinam. hakwee/hakbee ser aguado 
ahik igneo; fogoso 
aik de madeira 
atek hepático 
emak humano 
fatik local 
finik seminal 
fituk estelar, astral 
fulak lunar; mensal 
huuk básico, fundamental 
ibuk oral 
isik corpóreo, corporal 
kotak urbano 
lalehak celeste 
letek superior 
liak vocal 
limak manual 
lorok solar 
matak ocular 
nehak dental, dentário 
ninik marginal 
oik facial 
osak metálico; monetário 
rook naval, náutico 
sorik lateral 
tahuk lodoso, lamacento 
tasik marinho, marítimo 
tiluk auricular 
tinak anual 
umak doméstico 
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Notas lexicais 


24 A forma hoje corrente é bubuk. 

25 Esta forma presupõe um *haduka anterior; a mudança de -d- para -r- sendo muito vulgar 
em tétum. 

26 Fó é a ortografia tradicional, mas a correcta seria #foo (< PAN *beRay). Continuamos a 
empregar a grafiaz fó, makfok, fon etc. para distinguir este verbo do homónimo foo ‘feder’. 
27 Esta raiz não se deve confundir com fudi ‘esconder’, uma variante de funi (forma 
conservada no tétum-bêlu), cf. hakfudik ‘dissimular’ 

28 Também “estrangeiro”. 

29 A palavra hoje vulgar é helik, formalmente incorrecta. 

30 Este derivado agentivo corresponde semanticamente a um derivado passivo. A única 
possibilidade para “escritor” em tétum é hakerek-na'in, dado que o agentivo do causativo 
seria *makerek, forma que coincide com o agentivo primário makerek com significado 
passivo. 

31 Também hamkokon, hakokon, formalmente incorrectos. 

32 No tétum-Dili falado usa-se kona neste sentido, mas konan é formalmente mais correcto. 
33 Em tétum-Dili Janu “bêbado”. 

34 Esta derivação é formalmente plausível, mas semanticamente problemática. Não se pode 
excluir a possibilidade de outras raízes. 

35 Propriamente ‘fazer cantar’, mas uma vez que a base nanu caiu em desuso, a língua 
moderna usa a forma causativa no sentido de “cantar”. 

36 A forma-base é nook, hoje em desuso. A variante moderna nonook é de origem 
reduplicativa (< nook-nook). 

37 É vulgar a variante irregular soek. 

38 É certo que soi ‘resgatar’ e soi “possuir” são verbos etimologicamente distintos. O 
primeiro é de origem nativa (cf. o munanense sowi ‘confortar, fortificar”); o segundo é um 
empréstimo do malaio sugi “rico”. Parece portanto errado usar o substantivo soin no sentido 
de “salvação”, por exemplo nas traduções evangélicas hetan soin ‘encontrar a salvação” (que 
convém corrigir para hetan sasoik). Maksoin para ‘salvador’ é propriamente um termo do 
tétum-bêlu; o tétum-téric tem maksoik. 

39 Por já se empregar no sentido de ‘espinhoso’, tarak é geralmente substituído no seu 
sentido primário por tabelen. A derivação de ai-taran (ai-tarak) “espinho” do verbo tara 
não é absolutamente certa. 

40 O verbo intransitivo tabelen substituiu esta forma plausível mas não registada nos 
dicionários. 

41 Também asu-terin “emboscada”. A identidade do primeiro elemento é incerta; sem dúvida 
não é asu “cão”. 

42 Veja-se também a nota 18. 

43 Também terik; compare a redução igualmente irregular de makteri-k a kteri-k (> kateri-k). 
44 Para o desenvolvimento semântico, compare ko'a lia ‘cortar palavras”, daí “falar”. 

45 Hoje usa-se mais a variante reduzida tetak. 

46 Também rai-tetuk “planície”. 

47 Também lia-tetun (lian tetun nian) “língua da planície (meridional de Timor)’. 

48 O sentido original, mas perdido, era ‘empobrecer’. O objecto original do sentido 
secundário é oan-kiak “órfão”. Hoje emprega-se a variante perifrástica halo kiak, ou (em 
tétum-téric) halurun (< lurun ‘pobre’). 

49 Kle’an é formalmente associativo; a forma original era */e’an. 

50 Kloot é formalmente associativo; a forma original era *loot. 

51 Kmaan é formalmente associativo; a forma original era *maan. 

52 O significado original era “comparar”, hoje expressado por tanesan. O prefixo ta-, 
bastante raro em tétum, também tem função causativa. 

53 Hoje é mais vulgar hakrekas. 

54 Hoje é mais vulgar nakrekas. 
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55 Antigamente ‘magrote’. 
56 O tétum katuas “ancião” é um empréstimo do malaio ketua. 
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East Timor and the Southwest 


Moluccas: Language, Time and 
Connections 


AONE VAN ENGELENHOVEN and JOHN HAJEK 


Introduction 


There is no denying the linguistic, and cultural affinities between East Timor 
and the area around it. However, the geographical range of any such links is 
substantially dependent on the criterion selected. There are, for instance, no 
problems in establishing firm links between the many Austronesian languages 
of East Timor and the whole Austronesian language family dispersed over an 
area that extends west to Madagascar in Africa, east to Easter Island in the far 
Pacific and north to Taiwan. 

Of course, links of whatever kind between East Timorese and the 
surrounding world are expected to be most evident in the geographical zone 
surrounding East Timor. This is hardly a surprising fact given the relatively 
small distance involved, centuries of intense contact, shared (pre-)history and 
genetico-linguistic relations, as well as in some cases, strong memory of shared 
origin. From a purely geographical perspective, it is not unreasonable to group 
the island of Timor (of which East Timor is part) with the other islands of the 
Indonesian archipelago (sometimes called Nusantara). The geographical 
association is of course reinforced by strong linguistic, cultural and historical 
evidence, which can allow for East Timor to be included within an Indonesian 
cultural sphere. The reality of a single Indonesian cultural sphere, convenient 
though it is for some, remains of course a matter of intense debate, and is not 
fully accepted by many of those people and islands assigned to it — largely by 
academics and politicians. The indigenous inhabitants of West Papua strongly 
resist inclusion arguing that, despite the presence of many Austronesian 
languages, the partly shared colonial history as well as geographical proximity, 
West Papua and its peoples are culturally, linguistically and historically part of 
Melanesia, to the east. Dissatisfaction in West Papua, East Timor and 
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elsewhere with the notion of an “Indonesian cultural sphere” has of course 
arisen because of longstanding political manipulation of the term to justify 
control by the Indonesian State of everything within and abutting the 
Indonesian archipelago. 

The harsh treatment meted out to the Fast Timorese by an Indonesian 
government bent on integration led to a predictable hardening of views and 
opinions, and a tendency amongst many East Timorese to reject totally any 
suggestion of cultural or historical affiliation with any of the islands or peoples 
around East Timor. Such a firm stance is hardly surprising when to do otherwise 
could always be used by Indonesian authorities as ammunition in favour of 
integration. Hull (1999) rightly points out that close social and historical links 
do indeed exist, but he also notes that a separate East Timorese identity has 
developed nonetheless as a result of long and intensive colonial contact with 
the Portuguese in an area whose colonial history was otherwise traditionally 
dominated by the Dutch. 

Politics and history aside, it is worth stressing that there is no more danger in 
looking for relationships between East Timorese and the peoples around them, 
than there is in accepting the separate identities of the French, Italians and 
Spanish, yet noting their close linguistic, cultural and historical links. 

It is ironic that the anxiety sometimes felt in East Timor about the possible 
relationship with the immediate surrounding region is not mirrored elsewhere. 
Indeed in the southwest corner of the Moluccas — an area stretching from 
Wetar to the Babar Islands — Timor, and especially its eastern half, is 
traditionally looked upon with some reverence as the original homeland. The 
memory of having come from Timor remains strong, reinforced by centuries of 
contact and only relatively recently disrupted by political events. Whilst 
traditional knowledge about Timor in this corner of the Moluccas remains 
strong, awareness of the people and cultures of this small area is not really 
reciprocated amongst the East Timorese. Moreover, scholarly investigation of 
the relationship between East Timor and the Southwest Moluccas (henceforth 
SWM) has always been hampered by the lack of published information, SWM’s 
geographical isolation, and by the prevailing political climate in the region after 
1975. The aim of this paper is to give an introductory overview of some of the 
linguistic and social structures of SWM, partly to rekindle knowledge about 
SWM amongst the East Timorese, but also to encourage others to investigate 
in detail the links between East Timor and this small region. We start first with 
geographical and linguistic overviews, before providing some details of the 
complicated social and sociolinguistic structures of the islands. We move then 
to a brief presentation of oral traditions, before finally providing some further 
information about past and present links between SWM and East Timor. 
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Brief Geographical Sketch 


The Southwest Moluccan islands! stretch in a line across latitude 8º, 
extending east-west (approximately longitude 126-1309), and are physically 
closer to East Timor than other island groupings. They are made up a number of 
small island groups, principally the Leti, Damar and Babar archipelagos. There 
are about thirty islands overall, although some appear never to have been 
permanently settled, and others have only recently been evacuated due to 
volcanic activity. Wetar (and its small daughter Liran) to the west is by far the 
largest island and sits just off the northeast coast of Ataúru. It lies directly 
north of Timor Island, and runs parallel to the East Timorese coast from about 
Manatuto to Lautém. Kisar and then the Leti Islands in fact lie closest to Timor 
Island. East of Wetar one finds respectively Roma (and its small daughter 
islands), the Damar Islands and the now abandoned volcanic islets of Teun, 
Nila and Serua. East of the Leti Islands are the Babar Islands, which lie close to 
the Tanimbar Islands, and the furthest away from East Timor. 

This area has always been relatively isolated, and movement between islands 
is mostly by fishing boat. The present unstable political situation in Indonesia 
has only exacerbated the area’s isolation. 


General Linguistic Overview 


Notwithstanding the fact, that the islands of SWM form one ethnolinguistic 
zone within the province of Maluku, the languages found on the islands fall 
into two distinct language phyla: Austronesian and non-Austronesian — just 
as they do in East Timor. The Austronesian languages of SWM can be further 
grouped into a number of major subdivisions. 

The languages of Wetar Island, which lies just north of the East Timorese 
island of Ataúro, constitute one subgroup. They are Iliun, Aputai, Perai, Talur 
and Tugun, with 1400, 150, 280, 675 and 1200 speakers respectively? A close 
relationship between the Austronesian languages of Wetar and Ataúro, and 
Tokodede and Galoli along the northern coast of East Timor was hinted at more 
than fifty years ago.3 The Galoli-Wetar-Ataúro connection has since been 
confirmed by recent comparative work on Timorese languages.^ However, while 
it seems clear that all of these language fall within the same general (so-called 
Timoric) subgroup, along with Tetum and a number of other East Timorese 
languages, it is not certain Tokodede is so similar to the Galoli-Wetar-Ataúru 
languages that it should also be grouped with them at a lower level of 
classification. 

Lexicostatistical findings suggest that the languages of Babar form a 
Separate genetic subgroup at the eastern border of the SWM ethnolinguistic 


TA linguistic map of the area can be found inside the back cover of Studies in Languages 
and Cultures of East Timor vol. | (1998). 
? All speaker estimates for SWM are taken from Taber 1996. 
À Capell 1944-45 was the first to suggest the link. 
Duarte 1984 and Hull 1998. 
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zone. Here 11 isolects are found, which are divided into three indigenous 
groups. The Southwest Group (1750 speakers) contains three isolects, Imroing, 
Emplawas and Tela-Masbuar, which are all spoken on Babar proper. Of the 
closely related Southeast Group (5760 speakers), only Southeast Babar is 
spoken on the main island. The remaining four isolects, Serili, East, Central and 
West Masela are all found on Masela Island, off the South coast of Babar. 
Similarly, the only representative of the North Group (3700 speakers) on Babar 
proper is Northern Babar. The other two isolects are found respectively on Dai, 
Dawera and Dawelor. The vernacular spoken in and around Tepa, the capital of 
Babar, belongs to the dialect chain that is found on the islands west of Babar. It 
is likely that the border of the ethnolinguistic zones of the Southwest and 
Southeast Moluccas runs across Babar island.$ 

Under this model, the isolects of the Southwest Group and the Tepa dialect 
fall into the Southwest Moluccan ethnolinguistic zone where Luang Island, 
west of Babar, is the major source of linguistic and cultural borrowing. 
Moreover, this whole area is traditionally oriented towards Timor. The isolects 
of the North Group and Southeast Babar seem to agree in lexicon and tradition 
with the languages found to the east of Babar, on Tanimbar, and beyond. 
Physical proximity would suggest that the orientation of this small zone would 
tend eastwards towards Tanimbar, away from the island of Timor. However, a 
decisive answer on this matter awaits further research. 

It has also been proposed that with the exception of Amaya spoken on West 
Damar, all Austronesian languages that are spoken on the islands that lie 
between Wetar in the west and the Babar archipelago in the east are 
descendants of one proto-language, known as Proto Luangic-Kisaric. The 
Kisaric descendants, Meher (10,000 speakers) and Roma (1700 speakers), are 
found on the islands of Kisar and Roma respectively. However, pockets of 
resettled Meher speakers are also found on Roma, Ambon, West Timor 
(Kupang), and Java (Surabaya and Jakarta). The isolects found on the west 
coast of Babar and the islands west of Babar up to Kisar are often considered to 
be dialects of one Luang language.’ But this view conceals the aberrant 
character of the Leti language, as has been pointed out in most of 
Engelenhoven’s contributions. To safeguard the linguistic distinctiveness of 
Leti, as well as of Wetan, the term “Luangic” has been proposed instead.? There 
are approximately 24 000 people speaking some kind of Luangic isolect. 

The population of Damar to the North of Roma, speaks two Austronesian 
languages. The language spoken on the east coast of the island, consequently 
dubbed East Damarese in the literature, is usually referred to in SWM as Wulur, 
also the name of Damar’s capital. Based on the available lexicostatistical 
findings, this language has recently been redefined as a separate branch within 


> Taber 1993 conducted a lexicostatistical survey of SWM. 
é The suggestion was made in Engelehoven 1998. 

7 See Engelenhoven 1995b. 

8 See for instance Taber 1993, 1996, and Hull 1998. 

9 See Engelenhoven 1995b. 
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Proto Luangic-Kisaric. It has about 2800 speakers. The other language, 
Amaya, is confined to two villages in the northeast of Damar and is spoken by 
800 people. Very limited data about this language are available but 
lexicostatistical calculations suggest that Amaya is some kind of Austronesian 
isolate in the area. In the absence of more substantial data the issue of its 
proper classification remains unresolved. 

North of Damar lie Teun, Nila and Serua, which are at present uninhabited. 
Due to volcanic danger, the populations of these tiny islets were relocated in 
1975 to Waepia on the south coast of Ceram. The strong links between Teun, 
Nila and Serua and the islands south was identified as early as 1982 by J.T. 
Collins. From a comparative point of view, the language of Teun, formerly also 
spoken in one village on Nila, diverges from the isolects on Nila and Serua, 
which can be seen as variant dialects of the same language. There are about 
1200, 1800 and 2000 speakers for Teun, Nila and Serua respectively. Informants 
report that before 1975 the language of Serua functioned as a lingua franca 
among these three islands. These isolects are reported now to be on the brink 
of extinction, as a result of the same impact of Ambonese Malay that has also 
caused the irreversible decline of Amahai, the indigenous language of this part 
of South Seram. 

The only non-Austronesian language in Southwest Maluku is Oirata, spoken 
in two villages in South Kisar by about 1200 people. Ongoing research by the 
present authors confirms the hypothesis born out by earlier scholars, that 
Oirata has a dialect relation with Fataluku in East Timor. Oirata oral traditions 
suggest they arrived on the island of Kisar from the Fataluku-speaking village 
of Com in the late 1700s.!! There is no doubt about the close relationship 
between Oirata and Fataluku, and together with Makasai and Bunak, these 
languages have been identified as members of the large Trans-New Guinea 
Phylum spread across New Guinea.!? The traditional rivalry between the Meher- 
speaking majority and Oirata-speaking minority has resulted in a ban on the 
expression of Oirata language and culture outside its own territory. This 
phenomenon, also known as ‘Culture Concealment’ is not restricted to the 
island of Kisar and is in fact a highly significant element of SWM social and 
linguistic organization. Because of the importance of ‘Culture Concealment’ — 
typical also of SWM emigrants in the Netherlands — this form of 
ethnolinguistic apartheid, as found on Kisar, will be further elaborated upon 
below. 


The Social and Sociolinguistic Structures of SWM 


The linguistic diversity described above also reflects the social complexity of 
the islands and their societies. The traditional world view in SWM divides the 
islands of East Indonesia into three major economic networks, referred to as 


10 Engelenhoven (in press b). 
!! As reported in Josselin de Jong 1937. 
12 Stokhof 1975. 
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nuspaitra-rapiatatra, or ‘Conducted Islands and Arranged Continents'.? In 
daily speech, these regions are labeled after their authoritative centre, whereas 
the dependent islands are dubbed ‘children’. Thus, Kei-Aru lies in Southeast 
Maluku and the individual islands of the Kei, Aru and Tanimbar archipelagos 
are Keiaana ‘children of Kei’. Wetar in the West, however, is a Malaiaana, a 
‘child of Timor’, which forms the economic region in the West. The majority of 
the islands in between these two networks are members of what is called 
Nusinna-Raiamna ‘The Mother of the Islands and the Father of the 
Continents’. Because Luang is the authoritative centre of this network, the 
individual islands are labeled Luonaana ‘children of Luang’. Whereas the 
islands of Teun, Nila, Serua and Damar are excluded from this network, there is 
no consensus about the position of the Babar archipelago. Leti informants 
acknowledge the membership of Tepa (Babar Island) and Masela in the Babar 
archipelago, but exclude the eastern islets of Dawera and Dawelor. Babar 
informants, however, stress the existence of an independent cultural network in 
this archipelago, called Ilwyar-Wakmer, to which all islands belong. 

The more westerly islands (Kisar and Roma) of the Luang-based network 
have tended to group speakers of different languages into separate physical 
areas — with the earliest settled populations predominating to the disadvantage 
of newcomers. But further east, on the islands near Luang the indigenous 
population, referred to as the ornusa ‘landowners’, have disappeared from the 
social scene. Instead more than on the other islands in the region, society here 
is split into indigenous clans, labeled ornusa ‘landowners’, and migrant clans, 
labeled oraspou ‘boat-owners’. The Luangic-speaking “boat-owners” have 
come to outnumber the indigenous “landowners”. Lack of space, however, 
prevented a physical separation of the linguistic minorities as on Kisar and 
Damar. In order to safeguard the cultural hegemony endorsed by the 
preponderance of Luangic speakers, any expression of ‘landowner’ language 
and culture has long been banned from public life. Consequently, ‘landowners’ 
have had to conceal their culture and adapt to ‘boat-owner’ ways. On Leti, the 
negative perception of ‘landowner’ identity has forced the language of the 
indigenous clans, /irnusa ‘island-language’ or lirulu “former language” into the 
domain of witchcraft and outside the reach of researchers. As a result, it is 
unclear whether this ‘island talk’ is merely a special register within the Leti 
language or a full-fledged language with a grammar and lexicon like Oirata. 

Except perhaps for Wetar, most SWM islands feature similar forms of local 
government. If we take Leti as an example, a domain is divided in first instance 
between two leading clans to which the domain-founding forefather and his ally 
belonged respectively. At island level, the founding clan, referred to as the 
‘older brother’, is represented in public by the ally-clan, the ‘younger brother’. 
Outside the domain, all clans acknowledge the authority of the founding clan. 
Inside the domain, however, the clans adhere exclusively either to the founding 
clan or the ‘younger brother’ clan, implying the division of the domain in two 
halves. The eastern half of the domain belongs to the ‘older brother’ and its 


13 Abbreviated as nusa-rai ‘islands and continents’. Indigenous terminology will be in 
Letinese, unless specifically indicated otherwise. 
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associate clans; the western half belongs to the “younger brother” and its 
associates. 

An important difference between ‘landowners’ and ‘boat-owners’ emerges 
from their different management of blood-lines in their respective clans. The 
first-mentioned assemble all lineages in one house of descent, whereas the 
*boat-owner' clans prefer to lodge each lineage in a separate house. By 
assigning specific functions to a house, each descent-group in a *boat-owner* 
clan is fairly independent. On Leti, all *boat-owner' clans comprise at least two 
houses: a rumluli or ‘sacred house’ and a rummarna or ‘royal house”. The 
rumluli, which is also referred to as the unne or ‘trunk’ is considered to be the 
original house ofthe clan's ancestral couple. Its major function is to prevent 
any of the lineages from dying out by providing new residents for empty clan 
houses. The rummarna is considered as the residence of the forefather who 
built the boat with which the clan came to the island. As such the lineage 
lodged in this house is responsible for the management of the clan. Throughout 
the region, clans originally from Luang also feature two extra houses that came 
forth from the sacred and royal houses respectively. Usually the house that 
descended from the royal house, is assigned the function of clan treasurer. The 
members of the remaining house merely function as a counter-balance to the 
sacred house and normally have little influence outside their own clan. 
Sometimes the number of houses in a clan may exceed six. These additional 
houses, however, do not belong to the clan's core. Rather, they lodge the 
descendants of an outsider group, which, as a tribute for their passage on the 
clan's boat, has renounced its own independence. 

The inhabitants of a *boat-owner' household are divided into two groups. 
The “house-owners” or orruma are direct descendants of the forefather who 
founded the house. They are in charge and therefore referred to as “house- 
holders’ or matruma (literally ‘eye of the house’: a loan-translation from local 
Malay mata ruma). The aanne or ‘children’ are the descendants of the 
founding forefather’s servant(s). The third class, the ata or ‘slaves’, is said to 
have disappeared after Indonesia's declaration of independence in 1945. 

The adult men in each matruma-line choose a representative (lira or ‘voice’) 
for the assembly of houses that meets in the royal house. Aanne are eligible 
only when the matruma of the house have died out. The associate houses that 
do not belong to the clan’s core (the ‘royal’ house and its derivative the 
treasurer, and the “sacred” house and its counterpart) have a rather ceremonial 
though indispensable role that is confined to the practice of story-telling. 
Although the presence of their representatives is indispensable when the 
assembly of houses meets, they do not have a vote and therefore have little 
influence on the management of clan-affairs. 

The assembly of clans is a reflection of the form of government on the clan 
level of *boat-owners'. It meets at the “royal” houses of the respective “older” 
and *younger brother' clans of the domain. Each assembly is chaired by the 
‘householder’ of the respective ‘royal’ houses. Affairs relating to the entire 
domain or to domain-external politics are discussed in a combined session of 
both assemblies that meet in the “royal” house of the “older brother” clan and is 
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consequently chaired by the latter’s ‘householder’. Since ‘landowner’ clans 
lack a royal house, they cannot be represented and are automatically excluded 
from the assemblies. As a result, they have no political power at the domain 
level.!4 

Discussions in the main assembly where all ‘boat-owner’ clans meet are 
conducted in a special register called lirmarna or ‘royal language’. The 
principal characteristic of ‘royal language’ is the consistent pairing of lexical 
items, usually referred to in the literature as lexical parallelism.!5 These lexical 
pairs fill the appropriate slots in a sentence. This is exemplified by the following 
Leti sentences, which can all be translated as “The youth sees the ship on the 
reef.” For readers’ convenience members of a lexical pair are separated by //. 


(la)  Tuwaru ntoli kaple lo meti. (unmarked, daily speech) 
youth sees ship at reef 
b)  Tuwaru ntoli // ntakre kaple lo meti. (lirmarna) 
youth sees // sees ship at reef 
c) Tuwaru ntoli slupa // kaple lo meti. (lirmarna) 
youth sees schooner // ship at reef 
d) Tuwaru ntoli kaple lo meti // saru. (lirmarna) 
youth sees ship at reef // reef 


e) Tuwaru//laweru de ntoli kaple lo meti. (lirmarna) 
youth // youth that sees ship at reef 


As the five variants of the same sentences demonstrate, each lexical item 
occupying a major syntactic slot can be paired.!6 Lexical parallelism in SWM is 
for all purposes a pragmatic phenomenon that highlights the referent of the 
paired item over the other elements in the sentence." In examples (1b) through 
to (1e), the speaker stresses the importance of the predicator, object location 
and ‘subject’, respectively. By pairing all constituents, the central message in a 
text is therefore highlighted: 


(2)  Tuwaru//laweru de ntoli // ntakre slupa // kaple 
youth // youth that sees // sees schooner // ship 


lo meti // saru 
at reef//reef 


14 An unusual exception can be found in Luhuleli (East Leti) where descendants of the 
‘landowner’ founder managed to maintain their dominance and rule over the ‘boat-owner’ 
residents. 

15 Lexical parallelism is widespread throughout the whole wider region, including East 
Timor. See Fox 1986, 1988. 

16 Example e) shows, that Leti disallows lexical pairs in subject position, automatically 
dislocating them into topic position by means of a deictic marker. 

17 See Engelenhoven 1997 for full details. 
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As such, lexical parallelism in SWM has little to do with verbal art, contrary 
to what researchers have attested for Timor and the islands of Nusa Tenggara 
Timur. The artistic elements and a concise sketch of “royal language” are 
provided in the discussion on oral traditions in the next section. Here, we 
confine ourselves to its function in society and discourse. 

Lexical parallelism is the major device used in public speech, as for example in 
the assembly of clans. The pragmatic function of highlighting implies that an 
orator needs to know the ins and outs of lexical parallelism. It should be recalled 
that technically the function of representative or ‘voice’ is hereditary and 
assigned to direct descendants. This implies, that the social status of a clan or a 
house is demoted as soon as there are no legitimate or capable candidates. To 
counteract this danger, clans and houses may borrow a ‘voice’ from their allies. 

Knowledge and fluency in ‘royal speech’ are therefore major instruments in 
receiving and/or consolidating esteem and a consequent high social position 
that derives from it within SWM society. Unfortunately, the traditional skills of 
lexical parallelism are becoming more and more obsolete and seem confined to 
the older generations in SWM. Modern orators, being the local nobility, 
increasingly prefer either to produce their speeches fully in Indonesian or to mix 
Indonesian with the indigenous language. 

The shift from local language to Malay in public speech is the end result of 
several interlinked phenomena. Firstly, there is a tendency for mixed marriages 
in SWM. The small size of most islands, and consequently of their populations, 
is undoubtedly a major reason behind this phenomenon. The rate of mixed 
marriage is even greater among higher classes. Most Southwest Moluccans are 
therefore already bilingual from birth, because parents typically originate from 
different islands and thus have different mother-tongues. Secondly, the 
economic interdependence of most islands, hence the inter-insular alliances 
described above, requires some fluency in the language of one’s trading 
partners. Traders from Luang and Leti will therefore often be able to speak 
Tetum, the major contact vernacular along most of East Timor’s northern coast. 
Thirdly, there is a traditional knowledge of local Malay throughout most of the 
Moluccas — once shared by East Timor but lost in the late nineteenth century. 
All of these factors combine to make SWM particularly receptive to attempts by 
the Indonesian State to encourage the use of Indonesian as a high prestige 
language, initially added to the multilingual repertoire, but tending to make the 
other languages redundant as people begin to shift to Indonesian exclusively. 

Given Indonesian’s status, it does not come as a surprise that in highly 
marked discourse as for example in the meetings of the assemblies, Indonesian 
is preferred more and more over the indigenous tongue. 

This picture of language behaviour in SWM also explains the quick and 
complete shift from indigenous languages to Malay and Dutch among 
Southwest Moluccan migrants in the Netherlands. In the political philosophy of 
the Moluccan exile community in the fifties through the seventies, the 
Ceramese, who preferred Malay and Dutch to their own languages, functioned 
as the prototype citizens of the anticipated Republic of the South Moluccas. 
Given the very different cultures of Southeast (Keiese) and Southwest 
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Moluccas, the response by people form these areas to the suggested Ceramese 
model led to two very different responses in exile: a totally dissenting view of 
the ‘Moluccan cause” among the first and the total acceptance by the second, 
leading to the concealment of their own identity by the latter. As a result, 
whereas the Keiese managed to maintain their language in several domains of 
their cultural life, Southwest Moluccans chose to shift en masse to Malay and 
Dutch.!$ 

The idea of language being a first token of cultural identity lies at the root of 
what we have dubbed “linguistic apartheid” found on Kisar. We have already 
noted that on this island two language communities are found. The majority are 
speakers of lir Yotowawa, which in the literature is often referred to as ‘Kisar’, 
for example in the Ethnologue database. Another name applied by its 
speakers to this language is /ir Meher, or *Master Language' (Meher « local 
Malay mester « Dutch meester), signaling their superiority over the other group 
speaking the Oirata language. The toponym Oirata is a Meher construction 
meaning “bad (= brackish) water”. The indigenous term for Oirata is Maaro, 
referring to one of the founding forefathers of the domain. 

Most Oiratans are trilinguals, who besides their native tongue are competent 
in Malay and Meher. Local tradition, which is established in Wonreli, confines 
the expression of Oiratan identity, that is their culture and language, to the 
Oirata territory on Kisar. Outside this territory Oiratans must refrain from 
speaking their own language. A side-effect of this principle is, that they are not 
even willing to use Oirata with outsiders for whom a genealogical link with the 
Meher is suspected. Recent anthropological research reveals that both Oirata 
domains maintain secret alliances with each Meher domain on the other side of 
the island of Kisar. This knowledge, however, is confined to tradition 
specialists in the respective domains and consequently unknown by the 
public?! Notwithstanding the attempts to distinguish the Oiratans from the 
Meher, an examination of textual evidence reveals that the oral traditions of 
both groups converge.” 


Oral traditions 


There appear to be two main genre types in SWM: the historical ttui and the 
free tuni used for play or leisure? Story-telling in SWM, especially of the 
historical kind, is a serious matter that reflects the complexity of the society 
where it is performed. It also plays an important role in maintaining and 
reinforcing traditional knowledge, particularly origin myths that allow the 
inhabitants to retain knowledge of their roots in Timor. 


18 The matter is discussed further in Engelenhoven 1999. 

19 Grimes 1996. 

20 On the etymology of Oirata, see De Josselin de Jong 1937. See also Taber 1996:112. 
?! We thank Rev. Filomeno Jacob Abel SJ for this information. 

?? These are provided largely by De Josselin de Jong 1937. 

23 See Straver's detailed sliding scale of Moluccan genres (1993: 43-64). 
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A historical story cannot be told idly, since it revives the past and the events 
that happened in it. The recounting of a disaster, as for example the destruction 
of the mythic Luang Continent (Timor and many of the smaller SWM islands), 
requires a story-teller who can prevent this event from reoccurring. The most 
appropriate story-teller is a representative of the ‘treasurer house’ where the 
entire legacy of a ‘boat-owner’ clan, both material and narrated, is stored. The 
story-teller needs to be highly skilled in lexical parallelism and must have a good 
singing voice. If a ‘treasure house’ lacks a candidate for this function, it may 
borrow a ‘voice’ from a fellow-house in its clan. Only when no candidate is 
available in the entire clan, can a ‘voice’ be borrowed from an allied clan. 

Also the audience needs to fit the story, as not all stories are public. 
Descendants of the heroes, and sometimes also of the foes, in a historical 
account must witness the performance. During a performance these witnesses 
are continuously asked either to acknowledge or modify what is told by the 
story-teller (“Don’t be angry, Sir, but this is what happened, isn’t it?”). The 
story-teller provides the ktunu or ‘clues’ with which the audience can 
‘recognize’ a story and assess the truth value of the story. This is explained 
below by an excerpt from an as yet unpublished study of the Sailfish narrative 
that underlies all historiographic tales of ‘boat-owner’ clans in the Southwest 
Moluccas.” 

Ktunu, essentially clichés or proverbial sayings, rely extensively on lexical 
pairing or parallelism which has three functions: a) focus on the central message 
in a text, b) indication of historiographic truth, and c) confirmation of the 
narrator’s erudition. A comparison of three sample texts of different length (a 
speech, a historical narrative and a prayer) has revealed a relatively equal 
amount of parallelisms. This result is mirrored in the important Sailfish stories, 
of which versions from Leti, Moa and Luang — all in the Leti islands — were 
examined. Although the texts considerably differ in length, around ten percent 
of all the words in each text was found to be consistently paired. Closer 
inspection showed however that one text was quite different in terms of types 
of word pairs: notably in the Moa text, in which about half the parallelisms 
involved names. 

The composition of lexical pairs is strictly rule governed in a language like 
Letinese. A similar pattern is also found in neighbouring languages, whether 
genetically related to Letinese (East Moanese and Meher) or not (Oirata).?s The 
order of words in noun pairs, on the other hand, is motivated by characteristics 
of the noun’s referent. Nouns naming small items precede nouns naming 
large(r) items, as in Letinese: /oi // spou ‘canoe // sailing-boat’. Nouns referring 
to feminine objects precede nouns indicating male objects, as in Oirata tuhuru // 
nami ‘woman // man’. Nouns indicating objects connected to the sea precede 
nouns indicating objects connected to land, as in Moanese noha // rai ‘island 
// continent’. Beside that, certain items have a fixed position, apparently 
lexically unmotivated, when paired, as for example ‘pig’ and “stone” whose 


24 A, van Engelehoven “Ktunu: clues in the quest of the sailfish: linguistic insights in 
Southwest Moluccan narratives (East Indonesia)”, unpublished manuscript, Leiden. 
25 See Engelenhoven 1997 for details. 
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lexical morphemes are inherently in final position in all Luangic-Kisaric isolects 
and in Oirata. 

The ritual names of places and persons are excellent examples of the form and 
function of ktunu. For example Wiatna, the now monolexemic ritual name of 
Roma Island, is analyzed as having an archaic locative affix -i- plus the lexical 
morpheme watna “to chop”. Storyteller experts translate the parallel name 
Romna // Wiatna as “Roma, place of chopping’ or ‘Roma, which has been 
chopped’. This parallel name clearly refers to the devastating actions of the 
mythical Sailfish with respect to Roma Island, as recorded in the Letinese 
variant of the Sailfish story: 


(3) 813. It reached it and it said: “Friend! 
814. Dismount, please!” 
815. And: “Where do you go to?” 
816.“The cape over there, it is so crooked. Dismount! I will remodel it.” 


866. As it went on, it (=Upasrui) happened to hew what is now Ruma 
Kuda, that riverbed over there! 
867. After it hewed that riverbed it wanted to go North. 


879. Then it withdrew (his snout from the land). So it became the river of 
which we say it is Ruma Kuda. 

880. It is a plantation of a village, you know, Sir. 

881. It withdrew and said: “Let’s just go.” 

882. Only that. 

883. And he stopped it and then said: “Let’s go.” 


In the Luang variant of the same story another parallel name appears next to 
Wiatna, Nohyata ‘Damaged Island’: 


(4) 179. Then they headed north to go to Romna-Wiatna to destroy Romna’s 
west side and Nohyata Romna then he turned around and came to 
Nohaumetma and finished off Nohaumetma in order to destroy Romna and 
then came to Maupor and jumped through Romna. 


The English translation suggests that Nohyata refers to a place on Roma island. 
In Letinese the same parallelism is used with a reversed order: Romna // 
Nusiata. This is also the name of a domain on Wetan Island. Leti storytellers 
point to the fact that Nusiata is also one of Wetan’s parallel names. All 
storyteller informants insisted on the identical parallel names of Roma and 
Wetan as an indication of a shared event in their mutual histories, rather than 
discarding them as a mere coincidence. The order of the parallel pairs is often 
presented as a confirmation? of that perception. In other words, the fact, that in 
both ritual namings of Roma and Wetan, nusiata/nohyata occurs in the second 


26 Labeled bukti ‘evidence’ in local Malay. 
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slot of the second pair justifies the idea that both names actually refer to the 
same historical event, because of which they are one and the same name. It is 
clear then that storytellers and listeners are required to interpret the order of the 
parallel names iconically as indicating the chronology of the events they refer 
to. Paired toponyms may therefore be appropriately be labeled epitomes. A 
parallel name like Wiatna ‘Place of Chopping’ is a one word summary of the 
historical event of Roma’s destruction by the Sailfish. 

SWM personal names, as elsewhere in the world, are often obscure, due to 
their opacity of meaning. Polylexemic names, however, are often less difficult to 
understand, and the meanings combined in the name may still be known. This is 
exemplified by the name of the elder brother in the Sailfish stories. The Luang 
storyteller provides the following information: 


(5) 1. A long time ago in the time of our ancestors a man and a woman were 
married; the man’s name was Rettiau and the woman’s name was Rarlay. 


3. Then they had two sons, the elder was named Rettiau Lay and the 
younger named Rettiau Ru’ru because their father was Rettiau therefore 
they were called Rettiau Ru'ru, Rettiau Lay, but actually the eldest was 
named Lay and the youngest was named Ru Tu. 


In other words, Rettiau is a patronym and Lay and Ru'ru are their actual 
names. Lay (or lai) means ‘rectrix’ and metaphorically refers to the long rattan 
ornament worn in war dances. Metonymically it relates to the strength and 
vigour of the dancers that are recognised as semantic components of the 
“champion warrior”. Ru’ru (Luang) or ruuru (Leti is an etymologically 
obscure lexeme. It indicates that the individual is the last bearer with a particular 
name in a line, for example Paruuru “the last Pai’. This information is absent in 
the Letinese reading: 


(6) 4. There were two boys and the elder was named Retieluai, the younger 
was named Sairmoras. 


The Leti pronunciation of Retieluai can easily be explained as a corruption of 
the Luangese name Reítiau Lay. In principle the Letinese audience would 
distinguish two morphemes, /ai ‘rectrix’ and the obscure Retieu. The latter is an 
obvious corruption of Retiau ‘Wooden Casket’. 

The younger brother bears a different in name in the Leti and Roma variants: 
Sairmoras. This polylexemic construction consists of saari ‘to stick’ and the 
obscure morsa.?º This last morpheme appears to be a name referring to a now 
forgotten place or region, as seen in the fact that Saari is mostly found in 


27 Cakalele in local Malay. 

28 Referred to in the literature as voorvechter (Dutch: “front line fighter”) or jago (local 
Malay: “rooster”) and in Luangic dialects as wuhru or wusru ‘fierce (person). 

29 The apparent divergence between forms, eg. saari and sair, is the result of complicated 
phonological rules in Leti. 
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combinations with monolexemic toponyms. One of the ritual names of the Leti 
cult hero Slerleti, for example, is Sairmalai lit. “Stick (to) Timor. This name 
relates to Slerleti's Timorese origin where “to stick” indicates his feeling of 
homesickness for Timor (malai) during his odyssey. 

Personal names therefore resemble place names, in that they can also refer to 
historical events. The other names of this character, Sieruluona “Leave Luang' 
and Slerleti ‘Wade Leti’ bear this observation out. Slerleti is linked to the last 
episode in this specific tale. It relates to the main character’s arrival on Leti’s 
eastern coast, where he waded through the water onto the shore. The dirt from 
the sea floor that stuck to his legs then became the Yapan plains situated in 
between the hills and the Laitutun beach. The second name, Sieruluona, only 
mentions Luang and the event of the main character’s departure, but 
encompasses the entire period from the departure till the arrival on Leti. This 
historiographic principle thus requires that in an enumeration Sieruluona be 
mentioned before Slerleti and Sairmalai before Sieruluona. 

Singing is an additional, powerful instrument in SWM discourse. The 
language used in singing is always a separate register in all Luangic isolects. 
This ‘Sung Language’ evolved out of a nautical jargon that fell into disuse after 
the introduction of Malay into the region. Songs composed of parallel distichs 
summarize a historical narration, as seen in this potion of the song at the end of 
the Letinese variant of the Sailfish tale: 


(7) Meti Kieioo, niawuri nienoo. During the Keiese Reef! it gets wild, 
O Rui niawalari lio meioo. Oh, the Sailfish runs everywhere. 
Meioo, oliekoo, Everywhere, far, 
nara lili, riaioo, olekoo. sisters and brothers, to far land 


O wali riaioo, peloo si numeioo. Oh, it will turn over the land and later 
create New Islands. 


Singing register is complex, involving substantial lexical and semantic 
ambiguity, simultaneous mastery of complicated sound change rules and the 
need to keep the song tied closely to the spoken text. Numei(-oo) for instance 
is analysed as *nusa “island” plus *mesi *ugly'. Whereas the Letinese spoken 
text does not relate to an *ugly island', the clue is found in the Luang text which 
includes the same reference (in bold here): 


(8) 175. Then the sailfish and Rettiau Ru'ru floated to the top of the sea and 
they came to Timor and the middle of Kisar. 
176. And they skimmed between the islands then the sailfish faced south 
to gather his strength to Timor's east side to jump through the end to tear 
apart the end named Nohmehi. 


30 See Engelenhoven (in press a) for detailed discussion. 
3! This phrase refers to the dry monsoon. 
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Final Connections 


The important distinction between so-called ‘landowners’ and ‘boat-owners’ 
on the SWM islands is not only critical to the social structures in the region, 
but also an important historical indicator of past relationships with Timor. The 
ornusa or ‘landowner’ clans were the true masters of the land, who already 
lived on the islands before the arrival of the *boat-owners'. Historical texts 
reveal that the arrival of the boat-owners was triggered by the destruction of 
their ‘Mother Island’. This destruction is traditionally explained as the ultimate 
penalty for a forbidden fight between kinsmen. Names used in these stories 
provide important clues about connections with Timor. Anything with malai as 
an element harks back to Timor — seen already for instance in Sairmalai, the 
Timorese name of the Leti hero Slerleti.?? As a result, all heroes, and therefore 
also the clans that descend from them, are considered to be of Timorese origin. 
The segment Malai (lit. ‘Timor’) in many family names is highly regarded given 
its obvious reference. Examples include the surnames Pelmalai ‘Timorese ally’ 
on the island of Nila, and Maranmalai on the island of Leti. 

Recent meetings between Keiese and Southwest Moluccan families in the 
Netherlands have revealed that both sides shared similar accounts about the 
destruction of a land or continent to the west (centred on the Timor-Luang 
area). Clan histories talk about ships sailing to the east from Lun-Let, the Keiese 
name for the continent that was Luang. Letinese myths elaborate on people 
travelling to and from Timor, and settlements of “boat-owners” on the coast of 
Malakitna-Malaliawna, the youngest sibling (with malai ‘Timor’ very 
evident). 

Links between communities in East Timor and in SWM were retained more 
directly until relatively recently. Formal traditional alliances, for instance, were 
maintained between the traditional rulers of Kisar and Baucau until around the 
turn of this century, but were eventually broken off by the Portuguese. It is 
also true that traditional trade links were maintained until even more recently — 
particularly with Tetum-speaking traders from Leti and Luang known to visit 
East Timor. 

Return to the Timorese homeland became an unexpected possibility for at 
least part of SWM in the 1990s, after Australian mining companies discovered 
gold on Wetar. It was proposed as a result to detach Southwest Maluku from 
the province of Maluku and add it to the province of Timor-Timur. The reasons 
for this were entirely practical: in order to facilitate the establishment of a mine 
on Wetar, it would be easier and much more practical if it could be organized 
and maintained from the closest provincial centre, namely Dili in East Timor. 
The response from Ambon, the capital of the then unitary Maluku province was 
immediate and predictably hostile. The mere suggestion of dismemberment — 
even at its edges — was resolutely quashed. Yet the inhabitants of SWM were 


32 The word malai, despite appearances, has nothing to do with Malay, a European 
malformation of melayu. 
33 These facts are mentioned by Pinto Corréa 1932. 
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themselves very favourably disposed and keen to be transferred back to their 
ostensible homeland. 

While Wetar’s reassignment to East Timor never occurred, a partial return 
home in another guise did occur elsewhere, even if only briefly. Military 
supervision of three islands (Leti, Moa and Lakor) was for a short period 
transferred to the Tutuala military sector at East Timor's eastern tip. Events 
since the referendum in 1999 have of course now reversed this connection. 
Moreover, difficult political circumstances, if not fear on both sides, has led to 
levels of contact between East Timor and any part of SWM dropping to their 
lowest yet. At present, traders no longer come to East Timor, and East Timorese 
do not venture anywhere near the islands of SWM. What the future holds in 
terms of contact between East Timor and SWM remains a mystery. But the 
relationship between the two areas is a deep one and worthy of substantial and 
serious investigation. 
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Fishing Communities in East 
Timor: Strategies for Coping 


GEOFFREY C. GUNN 


Under the administration of the United Nations Transitional Administration 
for East Timor or UNTAET, the half-island nation of East Timor strives to 
recover with international assistance from the damage wreaked by the 
Indonesian armed forces and their militia creatures in the run-up to and in the 
wake of the 31 August 1999 UN-conducted ballot for independence. As 
acknowledged by international observers, some 70 percent of dwellings were 
left destroyed, a majority of the population forcibly displaced, with an untold 
number killed or disappeared. The systematic destruction of East Timor 
wrought by ABRI is conveyed in one wicked slogan viewed by this researcher 
in Dili in March 2000, SILAKAN KAU MERDEKA TAPI 6 BULAN AKAN 
DATANG MAKAN BATU (“Vote for independence and in six months time you 
will eat stones”).! While the worst of the humanitarian disaster was averted by 
a massive and complex international rescue that continues at the time of writing, 
different communities in this overwhelmingly peasant subsistence economy 
face different challenges according to their experience of the violence, their 
social-ecological niche, and their capacity to regain their livelihoods with or 
without external assistance. 

This article focuses upon one neglected community, or rather series of part- 
communities at ten widespread locations, those of East Timor’s fishing 
communities? as observed informally over the past eight years and, with more 
attention, in the course of a visit in March 2000. I argue that, notwithstanding 


| [Ed.: Hardly less wicked is the Tetum inscription still to be seen scrawled on the wall of 
many a gutted house in Dili: UMA NE'E NIA NA'IN, MAI ONA ATU HADI'A “Let the 
owner of this house now come and repair it.”] 

2 Fisherfolk as a category of peasant societies entered the anthropological literature with 
the publication of Raymond Firth’s Malay Fishermen: Their Peasant Economy in 1946. 
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the delay on the part of international agencies in offering concrete assistance, 
these communities offered unique resourcefulness in the face of real adversity 
in rebuilding their fishing capacity, not only as a subsistence activity, but, in 
certain favourable locations, as a viable commercial endeavour. We may 
hypothesize, moreover, that innovation and independence in the face of 
adversity — even cataclysmic disaster — is a typical peasant response to 
outside assistance, no matter how benign the intentions of international actors. 
While we have not tested this assumption against the trials of other 
communities, it remains as a research paradigm with practical application. 


The Setting 


With a seaboard of 656 kilometres, East Timor would appear to be well sited 
for the exploitation of its fisheries, especially when the new independent state 
applies its 200 mile exclusive economic zone. In 1920, a British report actually 
dismissed the potential for sea fishing in Portuguese Timor, although it allowed 
an abundance of zoophytes, molluscs, and crustaceans, besides oysters, and 
trepang (bêche de mer). A Portuguese report of 1970 is more accurate in 
identifying the prevalence in local waters of such species as tunny, bonito, 
groper (garupa), horse mackerel, sardines, etc., as well as lobsters, prawns, 
crabs, and other shell fish. Observation confirms that, additionally, the 
Timorese spear or net sharks and sea-turtles. I also observed in March 2000 that 
the seas off the contra costa or south coast are frequented by schools of 
porpoises. Although no tradition of active whaling exists in Timor, as in 
Adonara, smaller whales entering estuaries on the north coast are fair game. 

While Timorese widely share origin myths tracing their ancestors to some 
distant point in the eastern archipelago, along with a large store of folklore 
relating to the sea, the majority are agriculturists with only a minority engaged 
in maritime activities. The major exception to this fact are the Ataúro islanders 
and migrants from the Indonesian islands of Alor and Wetar who, from colonial 
times, formed a community in Dili (Kampong Alor). In Timorese lore, the 
northern sea, the enclosed Ombai-Wetar Straits or Tasi-Feto, is regarded as the 
mother sea, and it is here that most maritime activity is conducted. By contrast 
the Tasi-Mane or male sea of the south coast is viewed as a deeper, larger sea, 
which is in any case washed by heavy seas driven by the south-east monsoon: 
“A pesca não é, praticamente, exercida na costa sul...",5 a fact confirmed by 
the author’s observation in an extended visit in 1972. The northward and/or 
southward-flowing rivers are short, and few are navigable except for small boat 
traffic at their mouths. A British report of 1920 records, “the south coast offers 
no shelter during the south-east monsoon, and is seldom visited".6 


3 Timor 1970:124. 

4 Thomaz 1977:18-21. 
5 Timor 1970:127. 

6 Portuguese 1920:2. 
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Fishing under the Portuguese 


An official Portuguese publication (Timor 1970) identifies the centres of 
fishing in Timor as Liquiçá, Tibar, Dili, Hera, Metinaro, Subão, Baucau and the 
Jaco island strait with Ataúro as the main nucleus? No south coast 
communities are identified. Writing in 1977, Thomaz contends that only three 
persons engaged in “maritime activities” on the south coast, with “no fishing 
centre worthy of mention.” The major agglomerations were identified as Dili, 
including the bay of Tibar and the island of Ataúro (304); Liquiçá (118); 
Manatuto (118); and Baucau (5). However, maritime activities also included 
sailors and seamen. In sum, maritime activity engaged only 0.24 percent of the 
active population, or 0.075 percent of the total population, a figure less than 
continental Portugal or even Goa. From Thomaz’ rough estimate, the annual 
tonnage of fish caught in Timor dropped from 1968 (70 tons to 32 tons in 1971), 
considerably less than the amount of fish imported (133 tons in 1969). 

Thomaz offers various cultural as well as geographical reasons why the 
Timorese shun the maritime life in favour of the mountains: the absence of large 
rivers which would encourage coastal settlement, the malarial nature of the 
coastal regions, especially the south coast. The exception to this rule is Ataúro 
where the mountainous terrain is less favourable for agriculture and the 
population (some 5,000 in the 1970s) looked to the sea. Two of the four sucos 
on Ataúro (Bikeli and Beloi), lived exclusively from the sea, one, Makeli, also 
engaged in agriculture, and the other, the mountain village of Macadade, 
survived exclusively on agriculture. But, in Portuguese times, Ataúro people 
also formed colonies in Hera and the northern littoral of Timor between Dili and 
Manatuto, especially at Bé-hau or Subão.8 

Apart from the introduction of certain European fishing methods, namely the 
use of larger nets, there is no particular evidence that the Portuguese colonial 
administration developed or exploited this subsistence activity on a modern 
basis. While fisheries potential was investigated by the Centro de Biologia 
Piscatória de Lisboa and useful ethnographic studies made,’ the best that can 
be said of this activity is that the Portuguese administration did not destroy the 
traditional fabric of the fishing communities. 

In the absence of refrigeration or ice, traditional fishing communities typically 
employ salt as a preservative. In Laga, for example, crystallized salt has long 
been obtained from a lagoon during the dry season, but even when traditional 
salt production, the means of establishing a local dried fish industry, was 
exploited in Laga from 1907 by the Portuguese, they looked more to the 
potential of this commodity as an export to support the dynamic dried fish 
market in the sister colony of Macao.!? Nevertheless, as Thomaz has indicated, 
salt production in Timor went hand in hand with the local fishing industry, with 
production oscillating between eight tons in 1972 and 461 in 1969. The two 


7 Timor 1970. 

8 Thomaz 1977:1-12. 

9 Almeida 1957; Thomaz 1977. 
10 Gunn 1997. 
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exclusive zones of production in the late colonial period were at Manatuto, and 
between Dili and Liquiçá, especially Tíbar and Ulmera, where the salt was 
obtained by the method of sea water distillation. 

We can summarize the evolution of a fishing mode of production in East 
Timor under Portuguese rule as one existing in a traditional subsistence 
economy with only a small proportion of the catch reaching the commercial 
economy. The fisher community, traditional in outlook and with little more than 
primary education, remained embedded in the peasant economy whence it 
sprang. 


Indonesian Innovations 


As Indonesia did not invite outside anthropologists or researchers of any 
kind, and indeed harassed foreign visitors outside of official protection (the 
major exceptions being a USAID coffee project and Australian water project 
workers), it is not surprising that a 25 year lacuna exists in social science 
research on East Timor; this coincides with the most acute period of cultural 
loss, and even of culturicide, in hundreds of years of outside contact. One of 
the few attempts at studying the situation was that of the Jogjakarta-based 
Gadjah Mada University research group which offered a thin survey, first made 
public in 1989, but despite some extended discussion on agricultural systems, 
this report is silent on fishing.!! 

Nevertheless, the Indonesian province-level Department of Agriculture did 
not neglect Timor’s fishing resources, but naively sought a productionist 
revolution in.a profoundly traditional peasant society among a technically 
illiterate population. In the developmentalist rhetoric of the Suharto New Order, 
the literature lamented, “The potency of sea fishery is 76,865 tons per year but 
the production is only 663 tons per year.” According to data offered by the 
Indonesia office of agriculture in East Timor, fisheries output, including sea 
fishery, inland fishery, irrigated and fish-pond production, rose from 492 tons in 
1984 to 819 tons in 1990.12 Indonesian statistics for 1997 reveal yields of 2,400 
tons of sea fish and 350 tons of pond/paddy fish or a total of 2,750 tons.!? 
While there is no way of verifying the accuracy of these figures, and there are 
many reasons to doubt them, it is probable that, following the disorder sown 
during the 1976-1980 period, recovery in fishing activity was accomplished. 

From observation in the early 1990s, the author can confirm that Indonesian 
provincial-level administration in East Timor successfully launched motorization 
and modernization of vessels as well as certain improvements in methods of fish 
catching. While beyond the scope of this investigation, the introduction of 
fishpond techniques by Indonesian transmigrants was also a new development 
in East Timor, although this remains to be researched. In both these 
developments, the provincial government placed great store upon the creation 


1! Mubyarto 1991. 
12 East Timor 1990. 
13 Central Bureau 1998. 
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of Village Cooperative Units (KUDs). One such KUD witnessed by the author 
in 1992 in Areia Branca (Rai-Henek Mutin/Pasir Putih) involved the introduction 
of motorized planked boats with extended gunnels. 

However, in revisiting this site in 1998/99, it was clear that the KUD was 
inoperative, and the boats and engines were no longer to be seen. In March 
2000 my informant, an educated resident of Santana, told me that the KUD was 
allowed to collapse because of “a combination of technical factors, but also that 
production never met the estimates.” Such an answer raises further questions, 
including whether the individualistic or at least traditional family-oriented 
labour system actually lent itself to supra-village-level cooperation as implied in 
the KUD organization. Asked who benefited from this cooperative, the 
informant replied that while it was supposed to work to the joint benefit of 
Timorese, in fact it was outsiders who reaped the profit, and offered (without 
cue) the information that Suharto, his family, and Prabowo were the major 
beneficiaries. Was this a case of deliberate sabotage or did it collapse from its 
contradictions? It would appear that well-developed fishing KUDs were 
developed under Indonesian rule at Com, Lautém, and, as mentioned below, at 
Beaço. 

A related innovation introduced by Indonesia was the development of a 
complementary harbour at Hera, involving a wharf and slipway, along with the 
establishment of a fibreglass boat mould plant, that in the course of its life, 
manufactured some 24 boats. Hera, as observed in the course of a visit in 1992, 
was the centre of fairly intense maritime activity, dominated by immigrant 
traders and fishermen. 

It is also possible that the Indonesian fisheries statistics include the 
activities of many hundreds of Indonesian boat people, possibly Alorese, but 
including Buginese or Macassarese, who beached their vessels and squatted in 
selected tidal flats and beaches along a wide swathe of the north coast of East 
Timor. Certain of these sea nomads, perhaps numbering in the thousands, built 
extensive if impermanent kampongs. There is no question that these nomads 
harvested Timor’s sea resources in competition with, but supplementary to, the 
activities of the indigenous fishermen. These Macassarese visitors even sailed 
their triple-masted multi-sailed prahu to the south coast on trading expeditions. 
But the arrival of unwanted Macassarese in Timorese waters also occurred 
during the colonial period. Pante Macassar (Oecusse) in the Ambeno enclave is 
a toponym redolent of this fact, just as Ambeno became a destination for 
Macassarese settlers under Indonesian rule. Additionally, large one or two- 
masted prahu or korkora arriving from Alor or Kisar were a common feature 
during colonial times. In any case, as was confirmed by helicopter observation 
of the north coast from Baucau to Dili undertaken in March 2000, these former 
sea-nomad settlements are entirely absent, their inhabitants presumably alerted 
to the prospect of post-ballot violence. 

To summarize, one can say that under Indonesian rule, fishing activity in 
Timor became commoditized in a market economy in a major departure from the 
subsistence fishing that characterized the pre-1975 economy. Hence under 
Indonesian rule the distinction between inshore fishing and offshore fishing 
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became a reality with the introduction of motorized boats and the introduction 
of some larger fibre-glass vessels. This distinction was nonetheless blurred, as 
the motorized vessels were largely underpowered, which suggests a limited 
range of trawling and handline fishing beyond traditional fishing grounds. This 
did not prevent the development for the first time of a limited commercial fishing 
industry catering for the market provided by a swelling urban population, 
especially in Dili. ABRI (armed forces), ABRI wives, and the privileged monied 
class became major consumers of higher quality marine products. Nevertheless, 
it could be said that the introduction of distortions in the traditional family-run 
system, such as in the creation of cooperatives and perhaps credit, the 
introduction of middlemen, the vagaries of the rupiah-market economy, and the 
interference or perception of interference by distant Jakarta-based interests in 
exploiting East Timor agro-business, led to the partial collapse of the system 
even before the militia violence that physically eliminated the Maubara and 
Liquiçá fishing communities in early 1999. 


Post-ballot violence 

While the general picture of post-ballot violence in East Timor can be tracked 
from satellite pictures, from eye-witness reports, and from aerial surveillance, 
there is no substitute for field observation. This I found to be the case when 
returning to East Timor in March 2000. My field enquiries are confined to the 
following sites: Dili, Santana, Beboduk (all in the proximity of Dili), as well as the 
following south coast locations: Suai, Betano, and Beago. My research excludes 
direct contact with Ataúro, which escaped major post-ballot damage, and 
Maubara and Liquiçá. 


The North Coast 


In Beboduk, a western coastal bairro of Dili extending west to the Comoro 
river, I found in mid-morning a community of fishermen, actually gathered 
around a game of sonka (a pastime of African origin), suggesting some repose 
after a morning’s fishing activities. This time is usually spent in repairing boats 
and nets and this was also the case in Beboduk. It was explained to me that this 
community had lost to militia violence 20 ró or ró-berok, also known in local 
Portuguese as beiros, along with numerous nets, leaving them some five 
surviving vessels otherwise already put to use. But, as with Santana to the east 
of Dili, which appeared to have suffered an analogous loss of ró and nets, 
including dai or cast-nets, both communities inhabit villages that share strong 
traditions of market gardening or share the practice of supplementing fishing 
income with garden produce. Following Firth's classic study of Malay 
fisherfolk, one can say that the fisherfolk of East Timor share the same kind of 
simple economic organization as those who work on the land, indeed “are of the 
same social class as the agriculturists, and often members of the same 
families".!4 


14 Firth 1957:87. 
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Both the bairros of Santana and Bebonok appear to have suffered less 
physical damage to property than other central bairros in Dili. As fringe urban 
dwellers, the fishermen of these communities are, no doubt, buffered by the 
availability of international food relief and other services. Nevertheless, both 
communities reported family members disappeared or killed and militia suspects 
or supporters missing. There is no evidence that fishermen were active militia 
supporters, at least informants never mentioned this. 

‘As was the case with the fishermen of Lecidere, the loss of nets constitutes a 
significant loss of accumulated capital investment. The Lecidere community, 
which had hitherto owned a number of 90- to 100-metre trawling nets, was 
reduced to one tattered net. Ideally, I was told, they prefer mesh sizes ranging 
from 1.5 to 2.5 centimetres. I was informed that replacements would cost them 5 
million rupiahs, a major loss of accumulated capital. Similarly, the prospect of 
replacing destroyed or damaged ró was a daunting one. The fishermen of 
Lecidere, whom I had engaged and photographed during the August 1999 
ballot, confirmed that they had received no special international support, nor 
had they been contacted by international agencies.!^ 

One feature of the fishing economy in Dili which has evolved in the post- 
violence era is the concentrated presence on the foreshore of some hundreds of 
squatters from Ataüro. Some are "boat people," some squat in temporary 
dwellings, but there is also a sense that the colony have come to dominate the 
thriving fish market. Besides traditional fishing, the Ataurans have commanded 
and made good use of several of the Indonesian-constructed fibreglass boats, 
landing their catch direct to the marketplace. Atauran women established to 
their profit well-patronized fish restaurants on the foreshore. Spared the “Black 
September" violence, it is clear that the Ataüro colony has been pulled to Dili 
not only by the opportunity opened up by the new security, but also by the 
new market niche that includes UN workers as well as employed Timorese. 

The ró, according to my informants, is ideally and typically cut from a single 
tree known in Tetum as ai-saria (Cedrela toona), or a local variety of mango 
tree, or a species known as ai-lele (Ceiba pentandra). The mango wood, 
known for its buoyancy and durability, is not easy to obtain. For Dili-based 
fishing communities the prime source of this wood is Ataüro island, and the 
process of extracting the wood and the process of construction is laborious. On 
Ataúro it is an entirely male activity and there are many taboos against female 
participation in maritime activities. The new vessel is launched with the blood 
sacrifice of a chicken and ritual incantation, and, in the case of the launch of a 
large ró (ró-bero), is accompanied by a ritual dance.!6 In the past, the 
hinterland of Dili was the natural source of mango wood, but informants 
appeared dubious about this option. Other trees may suffice when the shape is 
optimum, but hardwoods are shunned as too heavy. In any case, for the fisher 
communities of Dili and the south coast communities, the extraction of the 
timber may require negotiation with the traditional owner of the forest land. As 


15 In fact I witnessed FAO consultants in the field one week later. 
16 Duarte 1984:87-89. 
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many forested tracts in Timor have been subjected to illegal logging under the 
Indonesian order, the number of suitable trees in any given area must be said to 
be finite, adding to the difficulty of replacement. 

Typically, a ró is stabilized by the attachment of two simple bamboo 
outriggers. Sails are invariably fashioned from nylon bags, which leaves them 
highly vulnerable to damage from windbursts. Paddles are homemade and 
anchors are improvised from a sharpened forked stick to which a small rock is 
attached. The age of the ró depends upon many factors but could last up to 
seven years with good management. Because of their light construction, the ró 
of East Timor should be considered an onshore craft although, as my Dili 
informants made it clear, they could be sailed many kilometres seawards with 
the right wind and tides. 

In spite of all this activity, it seems that certain elements of traditional boat- 
building may already have been lost. Photographs of pre-1975 craft gathered in 
Dili reveal larger and more complex vessels, incorporating outriggers with 
extensive cabins of palapa and a double lanteen sail structure.!7 In Ataúro, 
where such vessels may reach five metres in length, they are known as bero 
(Tetum) or pero (Atauran), both terms echoing the Malay term for prahu.!8 
Even taking into account the erosion of traditional practices that occurred 
under Indonesian rule, the destruction of the ró by the Indonesian and militia 
violence can be construed as an attack on both the livelihoods and inherited 
social capital of the fishing communities. In other words, the replacement of the 
ró, is not just a question of the extraction of yet another mango tree from the 
forest by a family or kin group, but impacts adversely upon the larger social- 
community complex that supports the activity. 


Methods of fishing 


Hand nets, known as farrafa in Portuguese and dai in Tetum, range from 
around two to five metres and were a signature symbol of the fishermen of Dili 
in the colonial period. Under Indonesian rule their usage declined but the 
practice still survives, according to the ability of the individual to craft the net. 
To the extent that the practice of using dai has declined, the use of large seine 
nets has increased. This is a communal activity bringing together a number of 
households, the deployment of two or three ró and up to twenty people to haul 
in the nets. The catch varies widely and can be miniscule for much labour 
expended. 

Another feature of fishing in Dili that has survived Indonesian rule is the role 
of specialist spear-fishermen, active in the crystal-clear waters off Ataúro where 
they dive many metres below the surface, and off the reef at Dili. Using 
spearguns carved from wood, crudely crafted metal spears powered by rubber 
tubes, and home-made goggles, a skilled spear-fisherman can reap a daily 


17 See “Embarcarções típicas timorenses, na baia de Dili” in anon. 1970:124. 
18 Duarte 1984:87-89. [Ed. Bero and Malay perahu (cognate with Tetum ró) have in fact 
distinct Austronesian etymologies] 
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gourmet catch of larger ocean fish including squid and lobsters. A single 
lobster can command 60,000 rupiahs in Dili (comparable, indeed, to the tourist 
price in Denpasar in Indonesia). 

Handlining is known to most Timorese fishermen and is extensively used in 
deeper waters. Fishing with lanterns is practised as elsewhere in the 
archipelago, especially in catching cuttlefish. The Timorese have ingeniously 
constructed stone fishtraps on the extensive drying reefs off this coastline; 
these are visible even from heights of the mountain pass on the Dili-Manatuto 
road. Taking the form of ribbons, whirls and loops, the low-lying but extensive 
walls of stone trap the fish as the tide recedes. It was clear from helicopter 
surveillance in March 2000 that these impressive traps had survived intact. 


The South Coast 


Fishing was always underdeveloped on the contra costa of East Timor. As 
well as a survey conducted at three favourable fishing locations at Suai, Betano 
and Beago in March 2000, helicopter surveillance of the coast revealed a vastly 
underpopulated zone with only a few temporary coastal dwellings.!? Only 
several ró were sighted along a swathe of the coastal zone. This confirmed the 
impression that, in the absence of a complimentary agricultural livelihood, the 
East Timorese peasant fisherman is extremely vulnerable. A broad coastal plain 
bisected by a number of sluggish streams hosting rich primary mangrove 
habitat, often connected with interior lakes or swamps, this zone is one of the 
least developed and most sparsely inhabited in East Timor. Indonesian 
transmigrant settlements adjacent or interior to the coastal zones now lie 
abandoned. 

Suai: While I can confirm from observation on the south coast near Suai in 
1972 that onshore fishing was extremely limited, it is clear that just as Suai 
developed as a camat or district-level capital of a rich agricultural hinterland, 
the fishing community in Suai was also developed. However, Suai was also the 
vortex of some of the worst physical and ecological destruction at the hands of 
ABRI and the militia, and despite evidence of reconstruction and other military 
activity, remains underpopulated and devastated. Needless to say, a majority of 
ró were destroyed. We nevertheless observed in mid-morning a cluster of 
seven ró several hundred metres off-shore and were able to interview the crew 
of two that had returned from the catch. For five hours work their catch was 
limited to six fish of different varieties and sizes, a catch they deemed 
*average", but suggesting a low harvest. 

Betano: The pattern of destruction of ró in Betano was similar to that 
encountered elsewhere, although the town was spared the scorched-earth 
policy visited on Suai. Betano offers a slightly protected harbour for landing 
craft and larger vessels. It also has a rock outcrop from where shell-fish are 
gathered either for local consumption or for use as fishing bait. From our 
observations, it would seem unlikely that fishing families relied for their incomes 


19 The author accompanied a UNTAET party as informal interpreter. 
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entirely on the sea, even though the population density of Betano and district 
does offer some commercial prospects. 

Beaço: Located in the centre-east of the south coast, astride a narrow 
coastal plain backed by a richer ecological niche, and in proximity to extensive 
secondary forest, the hinterland of Beaço retains what appears to be a rich bio- 
diversity. Beaço appears to offer the best example of a dedicated fishing 
community on the south coast of Timor. Speakers of Makasai and Nauete, the 
fishing peasant community of Beaço did not escape the physical damage of 
Black September, although most houses appear intact. While the community 
survived the militia violence by fleeing to the mountains, villagers could still 
produce a list of six disappeared relatives. Some former militia had been re- 
integrated at the time of our arrival. Although the Beaço community shares the 
usual agricultural pursuits of other Timorese (and Beaço itself contains the 
ubiquitous church and administrative office, elderly banyan tree and even a 
public uma-lulik or totem house, all intact), it is different in that it is host to a 
cluster of what are obviously fisherfolk dwellings, falling into the pattern of the 
town grid, but perpendicular to the shoreline and set back some 100 metres. 

Numbering about twenty households, distinguished by displays of certain 
fishing paraphenalia such as nets, surviving outboard engines and burnt or 
damaged ró, the Beaco fishing community was also visibly rooted in an 
agricultural community, given the presence of contiguous garden plots, 
chickens, and pigs. If, as Thomaz observed, the colonial-era fishing community 
on the south coast was negligible, then the Beaço community must have been 
largely a product of the Indonesian era, even though the observed techniques 
and fishing style are common to other fishing communities in Timor. 

According to our informants, some 100 boats had been destroyed, of which 
seventy were planked or raised gunnel vessels. Planked boats were the 
trademark of the Indonesian KUD projects, and so it was that in Beago, fifty 
percent of the fishermen had been employed in the KUD, while fifty percent 
remained outside. 

Only three or four of the rd, hidden prior to the violence, had survived. The 
KUD had also introduced some aluminium craft, one of which had been slashed 
but crudely repaired. Beaço also boasted one surviving dai which informants 
revealed was woven in the short post-violence period by a village “specialist.” 
Only two outboard engines had been salvaged, but one lacked a propellor. 
Observation of surviving ró in March 2000 revealed no apparent differences in 
type to those on the north coast. That observation held good for vessels 
viewed in both Betano and Beaço. 

It is clear that Beaço, endowed with a small anchorage at least during the 
inter-monsoonal period, was well located to expand fishing activities on the 
south coast. The remains of a large-gauge fishing net led us to ask what size of 
fish they caught. They admitted shark, turtles and trepang, besides the usual 
pelagic catches. It is unclear how fish caught at Beaço were marketed — the 
nearest large town is Viqueque forty kilometres distant — but no doubt in their 
time the Indonesian military and transmigrants created extra demand. However, 
as one elderly informant pointed out, Beago had also been visited seasonally 
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for many years by Macassans or Buginese in prahu pinas, three-masted, multi- 
sailed schooners, to purchase turtle shell and trepang. In the case of turtle 
shell, this commodity fetched 500,000 rupiahs a kilo. Our informants understood 
that, in turn, the Buginese traders sold the shell to Japanese buyers. 


The future 


The future, no doubt, turns upon the holistic rebuilding of the fishing 
communities, catering not only to reprovisioning boats, nets, and other fishing 
apparatus, but also to the reconstruction of houses, home-gardens, and even 
the host peasant communities from which the fishermen-peasants have sprung. 
Where the prospects for commercial fishing are greatest, and where the 
marketing of fish has the greatest potential, namely in Dili and possibly Baucau, 
efforts to develop commercial fishing alongside traditional forms should be 
pursued. However, on the remote south coast, distant from refrigerators or 
supplies of ice, the reconstruction of fishing communities should emphasize 
their subsistence character, pending further development at a later stage. Fish 
drying should also be encouraged where there is access to salt. In any case, 
commercial onshore fishing in the south coast will always be constrained by 
seasonality and lack of good harbours, as much as by distance from the major 
markets. 

One feature of East Timor’s fishing community is the apparent ability of the 
fisher-peasantry to consume, barter, or market their produce free from the 
intervention of middlemen.20 One would be hard put to find examples of this in 
the neighbouring Southeast Asian region. The exception to this post-violence 
control might be the marketing of dried fish and certain high-value commodities 
such as lobster, which lend themselves to resale at profit. Even so, it can be 
presumed that once refrigeration services are restored, middlemen will play their 
role, just as an export item in high value marine products may emerge. 

As with the national estate, conservation of marine life, mangroves, reefs, 
and the natural environment in general should be the goal of Timor Lorosa'e. 
Just as some countries of the Southeast Asian region, namely Brunei 
Darussalam, have belatedly woken to the economic gains brought from 
ecotourism in the preservation of turtles and their eggs, Pacific-fringe East 
Timor should get off to a head start in the preservation of this species, even if 
tradition permits some harvesting. 

Pollution is already a concern in Dili harbour, ironically attributed to the UN 
deployment of floating hotels, but doubtless exacerbated by the high frequency 
of shipping movements. The situation is hardly comparable to, say, the Malacca 
Straits?! but the lessons of uncontrolled hotel development (Penang), oil spills, 
and unplanned development in general are lessons that an independent East 


20 cf. Lim 1986. 
21 Wan 1988; Cleary and Goh 2000. 
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Timor should comprehend.?? No doubt there will be need for an independent 
East Timor to enter into cooperative management of transboundary fisheries, 
especially with the Republic of Indonesia and Australia, to avoid exploitation 
and piracy and to increase benefits.?3 
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A Concise Legal History of 
East Timor 


JEAN A. BERLIE 


Introduction 


Long before the arrival of the Portuguese and the Dutch, Timor was a part 
of a trading system that included Java, Sulawesi, China (confirmed by the 
Veritable Records of the Ming dynasty) and India. Writing of Timor, Geoffrey 
Gunn has stressed the importance of viewing “the indigenous political system 
as integral with traditional beliefs and practices.” Since traditional laws 
always played an important role in this context of trade, before considering 
the history of the local Portuguese legal system, one must study customary 
law (adat in Malay) in order to understand the legal system of Timor. For 
such a study documents are available only in Portugal, Indonesia, Holland, 
and secondarily in the Timor collection of Northern Territory University, 
Darwin.’ As the Dili archives were destroyed at least four times in 1779, 1890, 
1975, and 1999, it is not easy to locate these sources of information in East 
Timor. The following legal history of Timor attempts to be non-eurocentric. It 
draws considerably on the pioneering work of Luis Gongalves and Jacinto 
José do Nascimento Moura, who tried to define the different forms of law in 
Timor, where each former kingdom had its own particularisms rooted in ethnic 
characteristics.’ 

This short study of the legal system of Timor is intended to help the 
people of Timor Lorosae to understand better their past and to build a legal 
structure for their independent country after studying and adapting the 
customary laws bequeathed by their ancestors." 


! Gunn 1999:48. 

? This Australian collection opened in 1993; the author would like to thank the Librarian 
and all the staff for their help. 

? Gongalves and Moura 1937:475. 

* Pomal or pomali is the place where are deposited the relics of the ancestors, totems and 
sacred objects (lulik), Wallace 2000:150. 
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Customary Laws 


Timor is a racial melting-pot of Negritos, Melanesians, Malays, Mestiços, 
and Portuguese. This fact influences the nature and implementation of 
traditional laws as well as Portuguese laws. Other groups have also existed, 
such has Africans, Arabs, Chinese, and Indians (mainly from Goa), and 
nowadays the main minorities are Chinese, Europeans, and Muslims. Up to 
the beginning of the twentieth century, traditional Timorese society was made 
up of rulers, liurai (chiefs independent in their own kingdom), the nobility, 
dato (this class includes suco chiefs)? commoners, and slaves (atan). In the 
more populous countryside, the knowledge accumulated by the chiefs and 
the dato lulik (the local priests), was the only method of public record 
keeping in East Timor. 

F.J. Ormeling has demonstrated that the origin and development of suco 
life are by no means clear. The rule of the radja or liurai in each kingdom 
Timor was coupled with an extraordinary display of authority. These 
monarchs were addressed as Maromak-oan ‘Son of God’, and a passive and 
non-committal attitude towards them was characteristic of the masses. 
Despite the more educated being logically critical of the liurai’s authority, the 
majority accepted his power and predominance, for violation of traditional 
usages or adat threatened the community with sickness, crop failure and 
famine.° 

A Timorese myth, recounted by the Dutch anthropologist P. Middelkoop, 
divided the island of Timor into three kingdoms: Belo (southwest coastal 
plain), Sonbai (west of Timor), and Suai (south center of the island). The 
Portuguese considered that Sonbai (Sonabai), was a part of Belo (Belu), and 
they divided Timor into two parts, namely Belo and Servião. There were 62 
petty kingdoms: 46 in Belo, and 16 in Servião. A substantial migration dating 
from the early fourteenth century had brought the three initial kingdoms into 
one principality called the Baliko (Balibó?) kingdom.” In the extreme eastern 
part of the island, the Makasai, Maklere and Fataluku, much older residents 
than the Belunese, spoke Papuan languages related to that of the Bunak 
people of the central-southern region. 

From 1515 to the present, in seeking to understand Timorese society, even 
in Dili, the concept of ‘chiefdom’? is central. In the year 2000, there are parties 


5 Also written suku. The old spelling suco will be used in this article instead of the more 
modern form suku. 

é Ormeling 1957:76, 78-79. 

7 Matos 1974:104-105. 

* Taylor 1999:2. 

? Bodley 1994:149-152. Marshall Sahlins (Social Stratification in Polynesia 1958) noted 
that the “chief” is the “agent” of society-wide distribution of goods, whose generosity 
gives him prestige and direct control over social processes. Elman Service (Origins of the 
State and Civilizations...1975, and previous works in 1962) popularized the term 
chiefdom to refer to a hierarchy of villages and districts with a paramount chief. 
Chiefdom is qualitatively distinct from small-scale tribes, and is an evolutionary stage on 
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and a provisional government in East Timor, but it is still not possible to 
communicate effectively with the people without going through the chefes de 
suco, who have the customary right to govern the people at the village level, 
which is fundamental in a rural subsistence society heavily dependent on 
agriculture. Chiefs are normally born in office, their rank being based on 
primogeniture, and they are succeeded by their descendants. Although there 
has been since 1975 a tendency to modernize the traditional political system, 
the majority of villagers continue to rely on the advice of their traditional 
chiefs and on themselves. At the village level, mutual assistance is customary 
for the planting of crops and the construction of houses. 


What is adat? 


Adat is a Malay concept meaning tradition, manners and customs; the 
Tetum equivalent of the term is lisan. In East Timor all the basic elements 
ensuring the continuation of the indigenous society are still firmly in place — 
kinship systems, ideologies legitimizing traditional rules, a self-sustaining 
subsistence economy, and a culture based on reciprocity and exchange." 
East Timorese society is still a segmented society with its own logic. 
Language, religion, family, and marriage are significant elements maintaining 
the traditional order. 


Law and order: Timorese traditional laws 


Customary laws may solve many legal problems, but they must not be in 
opposition to moral ethics and public order," for order and discipline are 
crucial matters in East Timor. After spending four months in Dili and Baliba 
(Balibó?) in 1861, the naturalist Alfred Wallace reported insurrections. The 
incidence of warfare is a complex social phenomenon, which explains the 
recurring tendency towards insurrection. This was the case during some 500 
years of Portuguese colonization, a period of many rebellions, none of which 
were anti-colonial before 1911. Gunn argues that at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, governor Filomeno da Cámara established a new social 
order to restore public security. His reform featured the creation of smaller 
administrative units. The result was a more direct type of colonialism; for the 
first time in history many liurais reacted against it, for instance the Timorese 
aristocratic leader and hero Dom Boaventura. The great distance between 
Portugal and Timor, the exceptionally small number of malae, foreign 


the way to statehood. According to Robert Carneiro (“The Chiefdom: Precursor of the 
State," in Grant Jones and Robert Kautz (eds.) Transition to Statehood in the New World, 
1981), chiefdom is the first transcending of local autonomy in human history within the 
past 7500 years. 

? Alfred Wallace noted that in 1861 customary law was the structure by which indirect 
colonial rule was maintained. See also Taylor 1999:15. 

!! Gonçalves and Moura 1937:443. Gullick 1991:238-257. 
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administrators and military, and the rich ethnic traditions of the Timorese 
helped them to resist colonial integration. 

An anthropologist, H. O. Forbes, who visited the Portuguese colony in 
1882, reported on the independence of the liurais in their own domains. 
Portuguese history also illustrates the difficulties of the administration and 
describes military postos (posts) in the interior of the island." In studying this 
question of law and order it seems useful to compare Timor and Malaysia to 
understand why customary laws are necessary. Local customs such as the 
habit of carrying arms, — kris (or Malay-style daggers), spears (symbolic 
Timorese weapons), or katana (machetes) — was a reason for the high 
frequency of affrays, common in both colonies during the nineteenth 
century.” What was said of British Malaysia held good for Portuguese Timor: 
“Tt is no uncommon thing for the inhabitants of one village to make a raid on 
the dwellers in another who are weaker and to carry off their herds”. One 
latter-day instance of the same cattle-raiding custom occurred in 1970 in 
Oecusse-Ambeno, where a suco chief lost his post over a raid into West 
Timor in response to a previous raid on his own cattle. The Portuguese 
district administrator sent him into custody in Dili. Later his eldest son 
succeeded him and became suco chief after completing his military service in 
Dili. In the year 2000 this same son still rules the same suco, having displayed 
his diplomatic and political skills in managing his own people, the 
Indonesians (1975-1999), the former colonial Portuguese, and the present 
CNRT leaders. 


Oaths 


When, in the course of public trials, evidence was challenged, the usual 
method of testing veracity was ordeal by oath. Traditional oaths were sworn 
on God (Maromak), the national flag (previously the Portuguese flag), or 
totems (lulik), sacred things or animals such as the deeply-revered crocodile. 
Nowadays the Timorese swear their oaths on a crucifix or the Bible. 


Family Law and Succession 


Family law also plays a significant role in the traditional Timorese legal 
system. The exchange of gifts in return for access to means of production 
(land) and reproduction (the creation of new family units) was also expressed 
in the rites accompanying birth, marriage and death, all of which were 
combined in a value system relating the tribe and the cosmos. In death rites, 
for example, the dead person’s progeny acted as an intermediary between 


12 Pelissier 1996. The Portuguese seemed to use the same methods as the British in 
Malaya with, however, much less personnel and police stations (postos), relying instead 
on the assistance of local headmen (Gullick 1991:243). 

13 Gullick 1991:238-239. 

14 Gullick 1991:242. 
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wife-givers and takers, coordinating exchanges between them, and making 
“death payments” to the deceased person’ s matrilineal kin.” 

Primogeniture is the rule, and this is especially so among the chiefs. 
Consanguinity and affinity, as mentioned by Gongalves, are key elements of 
these rigorous rules. Adoption was a common custom; polygyny was the 
rule among chiefs; marriage was exogamic, a practice which has disappeared 
in modern Timor. A report from the Portuguese governor in 1882 confirmed 
the complexity and abundance of marital exchanges and kin relationships.” 

The right of succession for the transmission of property did not 
discriminate between the children of different wives. Daughters had an equal 
right to the property of their deceased parents.!º 


Barlake 


Barlake (from the Malay berlaki) is the term for a common-law marriage in 
Timor. The complex rules of marriage are part of a clanic system very difficult 
to reconstruct.’ However, concerning the marriage itself we know that in 
Baucau? three to 38 buffaloes were commonly given as the ritual bride price. 
Near Baucau, during World War II, the family of the eldest daughter of 
Francisco Belo Ximenes, a civil servant compelled by the Japanese to be an 
interpreter, received four buffaloes from the bridegroom as barlake. Horses 
and other cattle could additionally be given to the father of the bride, the main 
receiver of gifts. Buffaloes (karau in Tetum or arabau in Makasai) remain the 
most symbolic gift. The traditional matrimonial regime is based on the 
separation of possessions between husband and wife. In cases of 
cancellation of a marriage, or divorce, return of the barlake gifts is the rule. 


Traditional Penal Laws 


For the implementation of penal laws, there were traditional local police 
stations which were not under Portuguese control.” Taking the example of 
Liquiçá, west of Dili, Moura” found the following customary penal cases and 
the corresponding sentences: 


15 i Taylor 1999:8. 

é In modern times, the kolegas (class-mates in Tetum) have a quasi-familial type of 
ie 
7 Taylor 1999:11. 
'8 Gonçalves and Moura 1937:487. 
1? An example of clanic tabu is the leaves of a black dye plant, taun in Tetum, taum in 
Meto (spoken in Oecussi), which are a masculine tabu. Touching them give impotence to 
men. This plant was probably the symbol of an ancient clan. 
2 BGC X/106, April 1934, 37-52. In the year 2000, incredible bride prices were asked of 
Malae staff of the United Nations wanting to marry Timorese girls; the equivalent price 
in dollars to 50 or 70 buffaloes. 
21 Gonçalves et Moura 1937:478. 
2 Ibid, p. 483. 
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* Robbery is a serious offence and if the offender cannot reimburse the 
victim or if the object unlawfully taken is not given back, this is a penalty 
of death or slavery. 

* Fraud and abuse of confidence are punishable by a fine. 

* Crime is also punishable by the payment of a fine to the family of the 
victim,” with the additional payment of a buffalo.” 

* Infanticide is also punishable by a fine and the symbolic gift of a buffalo 
may also be imposed on the sentenced person. 

* Insults are also punishable by fines. 

* Corporal offences are punishable by a fine. 

* Rapes are punishable by different types of fines. 

* To save face for the husband, adultery is similarly punishable by a fine. 
A liurai or a colonel (Timorese chiefs faithful to Portugal were given 
military titles) has the right to kill his adulterous wife and her accomplice. 

* Offences against liurais and their family are always more serious than 
those against ordinary subjects.” 


Traditional Society and Slavery up to the Nineteenth Century 


In the nineteenth century, Portuguese Timor consisted of local Timorese, a 
few Europeans (mainly Portuguese), Mestiços called Topasses (a Tamil word 
meaning ‘interpreter’), Macanese, Indians (mainly from Goa), Africans, and 
Muslims, the dominant group being from Hadramaut in the kingdom of Saba, 
South Yemen. In 1850 the population of East Timor was close to 700,000.”° 
The Portuguese were so few that Pélissier, following Alferes Antonio Metello, 
called Timor a “ghost colony.” The troops and Portuguese Navy fighting the 
rebellions (almost one every year during the period 1847-1913) were only 
some 2,000 Portuguese, assisted by more than 100,000 Timorese ‘auxiliaries’ 
to maintain law and order.” 

In the traditional Timorese adat (lei tradisionál in Tetum) there was one 
general term for ‘slave’, atan, throughout most of Timor, but among the 


23 This concept of compensation to the victim's family is also important in Koranic and 
Indonesian customary laws. 

24 Eurthermore, as in the Corsican and Sicilian vendetta, any member of the dead person's 
family has the moral right to kill the criminal. 

?5 Social status has economic and political consequences, allocates respect to the chiefs, 
and codifies respect to them. 

Considering that the profit from sandalwood went mainly to the liurai, it would be 
interesting to look at the East Timorese adat to see if, as in West Timor, it was a 
punishable offence to damage a sandalwood tree. Ormeling 1957:173 (note 35). 

€ Pelissier 1996:61. 

27 Pelissier 1996:312. The death toll between 1847 and 1913, which gives an indirect 
view on the state of disorder, was 51 Portuguese and 496 Timorese “auxiliaries”; we do 
not know how many men of the Timorese resistance were killed during this period. In 
1942-1945, more than 15,000 Japanese troops were stationed in East Timor. During the 
period 1975-1999, the Indonesian forces included 20,000 men. How then could the 
currently planned 3,000 Falantil troops maintain order and peace? 
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Fataluku speakers of the extreme east,” there were, for example, three different 
classes of slaves.” These three classes were called rato (the highest status), 
patcha, and atan (the lowest status). 

The slave trade was one of the main reasons for S. de Rosily’s advocating 
a French take-over of Timor. He tried to convince the French navy, but after a 
French expedition to the neighborhood of Baucau in 1772, his suggestion was 
not acted upon.” In the early nineteenth century, slaves were numerous in 
Portuguese Timor, for “both Dutch and Portuguese carried on a flourishing 
slave trade from Timor”.*! To diminish the local deficit and perhaps for ethical 
and humanitarian reasons, on August 28, 1858 a tax was imposed on slaves in 
East Timor? The main reason for servitude was capture in war? 
Furthermore, in customary law, which provided for capital punishment, 
slavery could be opted for as an opportunity to escape death when the death 
penalty was ordered. 

In theory slavery was abolished in all the Portuguese possessions in 1827, 
and in 1860 in the Dutch East Indies. However, “it was a long time before the 
slave trade finally disappeared," and debt bondage remained a tradition in 
Timor up to the twentieth century. Later atan took on its current meaning of 
servant, and slaves could be members of large households.? In 1934, a 
regulation concerning indigenous labour was promulgated under Law 16.169. 
A League of Nations report on the abolition of slavery in the Portuguese 
colonies was finally issued in 1938. 

Because the colonization of East Timor was indirect, even after the reforms 
of the twentieth century, using adat in the implementation of the ‘law’ often 
posed problems for the Portuguese and their European judicial system. 


The Portuguese Period (1515-1975) 


Chronology 


The Portuguese period is rich in historical documents (though the great 
majority have not been translated into other languages). In the course of 
colonization, the Timorese had learned many of the customs of the 


28 Los Palos and Lautem are two cities where Dagada people are numerous. 

Louis de Freycinet, who landed in Dili, in his travels, between 1817 and 1820 noted 
that in Timor the price for the female slaves were more than the double the males (Gunn 
1999, p. 46). Slaves were commonly offered in Dili in 1825 (Taylor 1999:9) according to 
D.H. Kolff, Voyages through the Southern and Little Known Parts of the Moluccan 
Archipelago... London: Earl, Madden and Co, 1840. 
3° Gunn 1999:142, 157, quoting Anne Lombard-Jourdan, Archipel 16 (1982):91-133. 

?! Jill Jolliffe 1978:23. 

32 Gongalves et Moura 1937:482. 

33 «The Timorese fight continually among themselves and take the opportunity of 
kidnapping unprotected people of other tribes for slaves” (Wallace 2000:150-151). 

* «Timor provides good-natured slaves for household purposes” and was one of 
Indonesia’s slave reservoirs (Ormeling 1957:180). 

35 Gonçalves and Moura 1937:455. See also Glenn Francis, 1960. As a comparison, 
slavery was totally abolished in Nepal in 1950. 
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Portuguese; a 500-year intercultural exchange was in progress, and both 
colonized and colonizers adopted a part of each other’s legal system in order 
to live in harmony. However, this did not prevent rebellions. 


1515-1665 


Implanted from Flores and Solor, the Portuguese settlement in Timor, their 
first in the Southern Pacific region, was under the military, legal, and economic 
control of Dominican friars who made their base in Lifau, in the present 
enclave of the Ambeno enclave, around 1515. However, a capitão-mor 
(captain major) was in command of the ships and had also a judiciary power. 
Timor was initially called Lamaquera by the Portuguese, but its name Timor, 
meaning ‘eastern’ in Malay, came to prevail as the usual name of this far-away 
island. 


1665-1769 


Parallel with the ecclesiastical authority was the power of the capitão-mor, 
who had control over the fleet and the military up to the end of the 
seventeenth century, but the main rulers were the Dominicans. Antonio 
Mesquita Pimentel, in 1696, and André Coelho Vieira, in 1698, were the last 
capitües-mores. According to James Dunn, this period saw the establishment 
of the first real colonial government in Timor itself“ Antonio Coelho 
Guerreiro was the first governor (1701-1705), succeeding a long line of 
capitães-mores. Although other navy officers were appointed governors, the 
governor of Timor was a generally captain, a major, or sometimes a colonel." 

The pattern of indirect administration and justice set by André Coelho 
Vieira lasted some 200 years, and had strong links with the local adat. On 
orders of King Dom João V, there was, for the first time in the Portuguese 
colony of Oceania, a clear separation of the temporal and spiritual power 
which controlled the judicial system. Timor had its own laws in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. In 1711, possibly on the initiative of governor D. 
Manuel de Souto, military ranks began to be bestowed on local chiefs.” 
These ranks, intended to foster a high degree of loyalty to Portugal from the 
local chiefs, were colonel, lieutenant colonel, major, captain, lieutenant, and 
junior lieutenant. To maintain order, these military ranks and privileges were 
offered to the local chiefs, who often had higher honorific ranks than the 
governor. However, governors had a strong judiciary, administrative and 
military power, and used the chiefs to impose their indirect colonial rule. 


36 Dunn 1996:14, quoting the late Charles Boxer. 

37 Felgas 1956:233-234. More than 200 years later, at the Conference of Governors in 
Lisbon on June 1, 1933, Major Raul Manso Preto, the governor of Timor under the rule 
of Salazar, recognized that government instability, and thus legal instability, had been the 
rule in the most distant colony of Portugal since the nomination of the first governor in 
1701. 

38 Felgas 1956:234. For example, the grandfather of the present traditional suco chief in 
Ainaro, Artur Araujo Corte Real, since 1943, was captain Baris Letobere, also suco chief. 
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According to Faria de Morais, in the eighteenth century the Portuguese 
legal system was characterized by the “supremacy of the central power”. The 
governor, due to the isolation of the island, was very powerful at this 
extremity of the Portuguese colonial empire.” A notable exception to this 
pattern was in 1722, when lay judicial rule was challenged by the bishop, Dom 
Frei Manuel, who managed to become interim governor. 


1769-1900 


In 1769 Dili replaced Lifau as capital of the colony. This period was marked 
by a Portuguese-Dutch territorial contest which divided the island into two 
sectors. In 1799 most of the archives were destroyed by a fire in Dili, probably 
by order of the governor himself.” The nineteenth century was characterized 
by languor, though some significant changes took place;"! for example, in 
1800 many Chinese came to Timor.” The middle of the nineteenth century 
was saw an increasing number of rebellions which disturbed the legal order of 
the colony. From 1844 to 1896, Macao ruled the executive and judicial systems 
of Timor with local courts in particular in Dili.’ During these fifty years the 
governor of Timor suffered a reduction of his power because of their 
subordination to Macao as a centre of surveillance and inspection. This 
indirect rule, in the context of an already indirect colonial system, was of little 
advantage to Timor, which received in general only one ship from Macao per 
year. 

Many local chiefs rebelled against this regime. Governor José Celestino da 
Silva (1894-1908) was largely responsible for the pacification of Timor, which 
had some beneficial effects in the operation of the legal system. Nevertheless, 
the cost in human suffering was enormous. The Chinese were in general a 
law-abiding community, but the reforms of the period imposed on them 
enforced residence in certain fiscal posts: Dili, Liquiçá, Aileu, Maubara, 
Cotubaba, Batugadé, Oecusse, Manatuto, Baucau, Lautem and Viqueque. 
These reforms partly improved administration and justice, setting up 11 
military districts and 48 posts, and giving independence to Timor which in 
1896 had its own colonial system no longer linked with Macao, except for 
maritime liaison. The year 1900 is a turning point in the history of Timor. It 
marks a change in the Timorese administrative and legal system, a passage 
from a purely indirect colonial system to a more direct system, which however, 
kept customary laws. 


?? Morais 1944:171. 

49 Felgas 1956:244-245. 

“| Dum 1996:16. 

42 Gonçalves and Moura 1937:482. 
4 Felgas 1956:250. 

44 Pelissier 1996:19. 
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1900-1942 


Up to the end of the nineteenth century, the local native authorities had 
considerable judicial power. In the following century Portuguese 
administration and justice became less indirect. The general colonial reforms, 
inaugurated in 1906 by the General Office of the Colonies in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and the Navy, included a new plan for the legal and 
administrative organization of the autonomous district of Timor. Ruled by Goa 
and Macao at the end of the nineteenth century, Timor was finally granted 
more autonomy in theory. In practice, naval technological progress drastically 
diminished the distance between the mother country and the colony of Timor, 
although the first direct air link between Lisbon and Dili was established only 
on October 25, 1934. 

By 1910, law and order in East Timor was breaking down.“ According to 
Luna de Oliveira, Timor's reception of the Republic of October 1910 was 
enthusiastic./ However, considering the number of rebellions during that 
period, a reassessment of this statement seems necessary. Pélissier and Gunn 
mention “the confusion of the liurai”.“ Most of the liurais owed allegiance to 
the king of Portugal, whom they had come to consider the chief of a greater 
chiefdom, so the new concept of a republic was strange to them. Moreover, as 
they began to experience a new colonial system more direct than that of the 
past, they naturally reacted against it. In Ambeno, for example, the raja Cruz 
was replaced by the new liurai Hugo Hermenegildo da Costa, who was 
friendly to the new Portuguese regime which empowered him. Unlike Cruz, 
who was linked to the kingdom of Portugal, the Costa family had never given 
its allegiance to the king of Portugal. All these rebellions of the twentieth 
century are, in fact, a clear signal of an anti-colonial struggle of the Timorese, 
which succeeded in its objective of alarming the Portuguese. The most 
serious of these was the so-called Manufahi Rebellion of Dom Boaventura, 
the liurai of Same. 


1942-1945 


In February 1942, Japanese forces entered Dili and other coastal districts. 
The Second World War was a confusing period for Timor because Portugal 
and Japan were allied; thus Macao remained at peace up to 1945. However, on 
February 19, 1942 Japan issued a note in French to the Lisbon government, 
explaining that for its own imperial defence, it was obliged to fight the 
“Anglo-Dutch” in Timor and that same month Japanese forces entered Dili 
and other coastal districts. In the Ambeno enclave the Portuguese were 
prisoners in a detention camp in the main town Oecusse, now Pante 
Macassar. During that period of military jurisdiction, Joao Hermenegildo da 


45 Oliveira 1952:III, 49. 
46 Barros 1952:474. 

47 Gunn 1999:176. 

48 Rocha 1996:192. 
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Costa, the liurai of Oecusse, escaped to Darwin and stayed there for the rest 
of the war. Another detention camp was established in Liquiçá. 

Portuguese executive and legal authority was restored when two 
Portuguese warships arrived in Dili on September 27, 1945. 


1945-1975 


Following the capitulation of Japan, Portuguese law was re-established in 
the colony. In fact, important legal changes were ushered in with the Colonial 
Act of 1930 and the Organic Law for Portuguese Overseas Provinces, which 
was published by the General Agency for the Colonies in 1933 and modified 
in 1945. The Colonial Act was included in the Portuguese Constitution by 
Law No 2048 (11.6.1951). A politico-administrative statute for Timor was 
published in the Organic Law of the Portuguese Overseas (No. 2066). 
published on June 27, 1953. At that time there were nine administrative 
districts: Dili, Lautém, Viqueque, Baucau, Manatuto, Suro, Ermera, Bobonaro, 
and Oecusse. There were 54 administrative posts, divided into sucos and 
villages which observed customary laws in everday life. The governor, still 
very powerful, appointed a council of ministers and a council of government, 
initially composed of eleven members, three of whom were life members and 
the rest elected.” In 1974, the number of Timorese in the central provincial 
administration and justice increased to 60 per cent. The number of districts 
was raised to thirteen, and the number of posts was set at 60. According to 
James Dunn, who was Australian consul in Dili in the 1960s, the character of 
the Portuguese laws was not particularly oppressive, but Salazarism was 
present almost everywhere, for example, the International Police for the 
Defence of the State (PIDE).” 

The Carnation Revolution in Portugal toppled the government of Marcelo 
Caetano on April 25, 1974, and this accelerated the decolonization of East 
Timor. The years 1974 to 1975 have been dubbed a period of “Portuguese 
inaction” by José Ramos-Horta. The main pro-independence party, Fretilin 
(Frente Revolutionaria de Timor Leste Independente), was founded in 
September 1975, and after a counter-coup against UDT (União Democratica 
Timorense), it ruled alone East Timor until December 7, 1975. 

Many new laws appeared in the 1960s and 1970s, but it is difficult to speak 
of a timorization of laws and justice for this period, given the decrees 
concerning the political status of the province of Timor (No. 45/378, 
22.11.1963 and No. 547/72, 22.12.1972.) Colonel Lemos Pires was the last 
Portuguese governor, appointed in Dili on November 25, 1974. Finally, in 
October 1975, the Portuguese recognized the right of the people of East Timor 
to independence. One of the last Portuguese policies aimed to build an 
electoral system for a Constitutional Assembly. This called for a government 
with an equal representation of UDT, Fretilin, and the Portuguese government 
during a transitional period of three years before the general elections to be 


?? Felgas 1956:326-327. 
°° Dunn 1996:27. 
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held in 1976. A consultative assembly was planned to discuss laws on 
political parties, on elections, and on the distribution of portofolios.” The 
Portuguese government was represented in particular by two majors, Justino 
Mota, and Jonatas, a former administrator of Ambeno. However, on December 
7, 1975, the Indonesian army entered Dili by force.” Governor Pires was 
repatriated to Lisbon via Kupang from the island of Ataúro, where he took 
refuge in August 1975. 

Twenty-five years later, a proposed CNRT interim government linked with 
the United Nations, and the two main political parties, Fretilin and UDT, will 
determine the legal future of East Timor. 


Portuguese Laws 


Because of their indirect colonial rule, the Portuguese promulgated very 
few laws for Timor.” The continual influence of traditional law, adat, shows 
that colonial and indigenous legal and political systems existed in parallel. 
However, after 1900, there was a certain slow and prudent modification of the 
Portuguese legal administration.” For example, between 1901 and 1904, the 
Ministry of Navy and Overseas Colonies applied the following instructions in 
the autonomous district of Timor: 


9.5.1901 A charter on property concessions executed according to the 
rules established on 2.9.1901. 

30.10.1902 Instruction on public servitude in ‘marginal lands’. 

27.11.1902 Rules on contracts on land for construction purposes. 

21.10.1903: Law on concessions and permits. 

26.11.1903 Establishment of taxes and stamps for permits, franchises and 
grants. 

6.8.1904 Deposits for grants of preferential rights on land property. 


5! Taylor 1999:39-43, quoting US Foreign Broadcast Information Services, Asia and 
south Pacific, May 7, 1975. Interestingly, this period and a period of preparation for 
elections is very similar to the summer of 2000, before and after the CNRT congress 
which was held between the 20th and the 30th of August. 

52 Twenty years later, Mario Lemos Pires judged during an interview that this military 
attack was a fatal Indonesian mistake. He also tried to justify the Portuguese 
decolonization, in “Kesalahan Fatal Indonesia, Menggunakan Militer” (Using the army 
was a fatal mistake of Indonesia), Tempo, Jakarta, 3.9.2000, pp. 38-40. 

53 BPMT XXXVI/30, 24.7.1890, 236-240: Inspection of the Company of Infantry of 
Timor, 12.2.1890, arms: Remingtons and ammunition are in general maintained in good 
condition. However, the number of officers is always in reduction, a limited number of 
sergeants is noted in the companies. The small number of soldiers cannot satisfy the 
necessities of the services, so there is a lack of good results. Food is good and in 
abundance. So, certain parts of East Timor, such as the Island of Ataúro, were almost 
totally abandoned until roughly 1947. 

54 The Portuguese archives are currently the main source of information because most of 
the documents were burned in September 1999 in Dili. 

55 Moreira 1905:3-4. 
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The decree of June 17, 1909, modified the administrative and judicial 
organization of the Portuguese colony.”* The territory was divided into nine 
‘councils’ (concelhos). After World War II, thirteen councils were created, 
including 60 posts (postos) and a municipality in Dili.” Four courts of justice 
existed in Dili, Baucau, Suai, and Oecussi. 


Civil Laws 


On August 29, 1889, 60,688 reis were paid to the family of the late Sabino 
Francisco Pereira, a commissioned infantry officer, a resident of Macao after 
the auction of his movable property .* 

On February 15, 1929, a Code of Civil Procedure was made applicable in 
the colonies, including Timor”. This new system established a more 
centralized control. 


Property Laws 


In Timor land was the common property of the reino (local kingdom or 
chiefdom). In customary law, in particular at village level, land could not be 
sold or bought. After World War II, it seems that a more modern view was 
accepted, but no land records came to be kept at the village level. In 2000 it is 
impossible to tell what type of property law will be finally adopted. Indeed 
this is a crucial legal problem for the new East Timor. After a landowner’s 
death it is generally well accepted that his land is divided among the heirs. 


Penal Laws 


It is not easy to trace the development of legal matters during the long 
Portuguese rule. At the end of the nineteenth century, when the maintenance 
of law and order was an arduous task, one of the rare allusions to Timorese 
affairs in the Boletim of Macao and Timor was the brief notification of: “Small 
questions again about public order concerning the chieftainship.”™ 

Mentioned elsewhere were court cases in Dili, for example one on June, 14, 
1889, in which soldier No. 98/221 of the 1st Infantry Company was punished 
with 10 months of corrective imprisonment (with seven months already 
deductible, done in preventive confinement) for voluntary injury to 
somebody, the victim being unable to attend to his usual work (Art. 360, No.1 
Penal Code)". 

Acts of disobedience were more severely punished. On August 31, 1889, 
two soldiers, Bernardo and Amisse, were sentenced respectively to two and 
three years in military prison for *disobedience". On May 17, 1889, the same 


56 Matos 1974:25. 

57 Gunn 1999:244. 

55 BPMT XXXV/41, 10.10.1889, p. 318. 

°° BAGC, VII/68, February 1931, pp. 134-139. 

“? Boletim da Provincia de Macau e Timor, XXXVV 1-52, 1890. 

é BPMT XXXV/32, 8.8.1889, p. 237. Council of War 12.4.1889, Dili. All other cases of 
punishment were published in the same bulletin. 

? BPMT XXXV/37, 12.9.1889, p. 293. 
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Military Tribunal of Dili banished one soldier for eight years to an African 
colony for a domestic robbery of more than 40,000 reis. The name of the 
territory of exile was not mentioned. On August 31, 1889, another soldier had 
the same punishment for robbery and desertion. 

A further example of punishment is the sentence given to Francisco Belo 
Ximenes (1898-1994) by the Military Tribunal of Dili because he was an 
interpreter for the Japanese forces during World War Il in Fatumaca, near 
Baucau. In 1950, he was put on trial in Dili, judged guilty for helping the 
Japanese, and alleged to be involved in robbery during the war. He was 
banished to Ataúro, where 200 other prisoners were interned from October 20, 
1950 to April 9, 1951. He received 500 kg of rice, 500 kg of millet, and 25 kg of 
dry fish per month. He had a small house to live in, a small garden, and a place 
to rear chickens. After his liberation, he received the position of curator of the 
cemeteries of Dili Municipality (Santa Cruz and Santa Ana). 

The normal penal procedure following the four headings: 1) Dispute, 2) 
Correctional Policy, 3) Procedure of Transgression, and 4) Summary 
Procedure. 

The jurisdiction of the reinos is given to military commander in command 
post.“ This type of colonization and jurisdiction established in the twentieth 
century a more direct system than before. 


Electoral Laws and Party Manifestos 


In 1889-1890 municipal elections for the local assembly were for the first 
time organized in Dili under the presidency of Belarmino Lobo, with João 
Mariano Dias Martins and Antonio Henrique Guterres as secretaries. In 
these elections the Chinese and the Hadramaut Muslims were represented by 
their respective community leaders in the Dili Municipality.“ A colonial act of 
1930 set up a Legislative Council. The national referendum of 1933, in 
modifying the constitution, also affected the status of colonies , including 
Portuguese Timor. Timor was declared an overseas province (província 
ultramarina) in November 1963 and its Legislative Council came into 
existence in 1964 with 11 elected members. Later the Council's membership 
was extended to 21, ten of whom were elected by a limited direct suffrage." 
As in Macao, the governor always had a comfortable legislative majority to 
rule the colony. 

The political approach of UDT president Mario Carrascalão and other “ 
senior party members, Lopez da Cruz and Domingos d'Oliveira, affords a good 


63 He then received a monthly salary of 210 patacas, and 30 kg of rice, 30 kg of millet, 
30 kg of red beans per month. Additionally, he had an allowance of one kilo of meat 
daily. 

64 BAGC, V/54, December 1929, p. 175. 

55 BPMT XXXV/8, 21.2.1889, pp. 45-46. 

66 Gunn 1999:244. The year 2000 shows a regression, no Chinese delegate attended the 
CNRT conference between August 20 and 29. 

57 Dunn 1996:34. 

68 UDT, the first democratic party established in East Timor, was founded during the 
decolonization period, in May 11, 1974. Eleven is a sacred (lulik) number for UDT, 
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example of the power of tradition in East Timor. These men were all former 
representatives of the only party allowed in the Portuguese colony: Acção 
Nacional Popular. They followed the tradition and kinship system, which had 
great respect for the liurai, but they added another symbol, the Portuguese 
flag, which retained its totemic (lulik) status, particularly in the countryside. 

The Fretilin party remained faithful to the ideal of an independent Timor. 
Distancing itself somewhat from the rather generalistic principles of the 
policies espoused in its earlier phase (when it was called Associação Social 
Democratica Timorense), Fretilin published at the end of November 1974 a 
new programme which was detailed and comprehensive. This programme 
detailed concise proposals for areas such as health, education, justice, and 
economic reconstruction.” 

In 1974, the manifesto of Apodeti was signed by the party’s secretary, 
José Fernando Osório Soares, who was killed one year later. This manifesto 
proposed a framework for a political relationship between East Timor and 
Indonesia. It strongly supported Catholicism, but without formally excluding 
other religions, and accepted “a mystique of traditional culture inherited from 
our ancestors.” Apodeti upheld the primacy of Portuguese culture and 
committed itself to the continued use of the Portuguese language because of 
its modernity and its symbiotic relationship with Tetum, the national 
language. In general it sought to prevent the country from becoming too 
“indonesianized” as a result of the proposed political union. This document 
called for autonomy inside an Indonesian framework, with the maintenance of 
the existing schools.” However, it also promoted the teaching of Bahasa 
Indonesia and proposed free medical care. Apodeti advocated the holding of 
elections with direct suffrage, to promote respect for the “essential liberties of 
human persons” without racial discrimination. It also expressed its 
determination to fight corruption, the fruit of colonialism, according to the 
manifesto. 

Twenty-five years later, after the CNRT conference between August 21 
and 30, 2000, seven political parties are legally recognized, namely Fretilin, 
UDT, Apodeti, PST (Timorese Socialist Party), PDC (Christian Democratic 
Party), Klibur Timor Oan Aswain (or KOTA: “Association of Timorese 
Warriors"), and the Partido Trabalhista (Labour Party). The drawing up of a 
constitution for the new state of Timór Lorosa'e and the establishment of a 
legal system remain crucial issues. 

The task ahead of the East Timorese is to find a new cultural order which 
takes full and fruitful account their own customary adat laws. The ideal in the 
effort to find definitive solutions to these legal questions is to eliminate the 


which instigated a coup on August 11, 1975. In 2000, under the presidency of João 
Carrascalão, a UDT Congress took place in Dili for three days and the last day was August 
11, just before the CNRT Conference. 

© Taylor 1999:35. 

7° However, the Chinese school of Dili and others were closed in 1976. 
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rule of homo homini lupus and to inaugurate the rule of (as Durkheim’s 
optimistic motto describes it) homo homini Deus.” 
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Historical Phonology of 
Tetum 


GEOFFREY HULL 


Analysis of the Timoric (Austronesian Timorese) languages has increasingly 
strengthened the hypothesis, advanced two years ago, that Tetum and its sister 
vernaculars are derived from an ancestor language (or group of kindred dialects) 
spoken in the Muna-Buna-Tukang Besi zone of south-eastern Celebes 
(Moributonia) and subjected to a process of partial creolization in Timor through 
contact with pre-Austronesian languages and later Austronesian superstrata 
(Old Ambonic and Ambonese Creole Malay).! 

Pre-Austronesian elements abound in the vocabularies of most Timoric 
languages (and especially in Atauran, Tokodede, Kemak, Mambai and Helong). 
Tetum, by contrast, appears to have a vocabulary which for the most part is 
demonstrably Austronesian and specifically Moributonic. 

The present historical analysis of Tetum phonology connects modern Tetum 
phonemes with their reconstructed ‘Proto-Timoric’ (PT) etyma, forms in turn 
structurally very similar to those of ‘Proto-Moributonic’ (PMB), the 
demonstrable ancestor of modern Butonic (Muna-Buton) and Morinic (Bungku- 
Mori) languages. 

This study has a comparative dimension, in that it considers the counterparts 
of Tetum phonemes in the other Timoric languages. However, limitations of 
space have made it impossible to list examples from the other ten languages, for 
which individual phonological studies are currently in preparation by the author. 
It is clear from this concurrent research that the sound system of Tetum is fully 
integrated into that of the Timoric group and presents no peculiarities that 
cannot be explained within the context of a Celebic filiation. 


1 Hull 1998b. Underestimated in that study was the role of pre-Austronesian languages 
(many of which were apparently unrelated to Bunak, Makasai, Maklere and Fataluku, and 
possibly not of New Guinean origin) in the pidginization and creolization processes. An 
analytical study of the non-Austronesian lexical elements in Timoric languages is in 
progress. 
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Modern Tetum words are directly linked below with their presumed Proto- 
Timoric etyma rather than with remoter Proto-Hesperonesian (PHN), Proto 
Malayo-Polynesian (PMP) and Proto-Austronesian (PAN) reconstructions. The 
validity of the Proto-Timoric etyma can, however, be checked against modern 
Moributonic cognates and earlier Austronesian types in the etymological 
checklist given at the end of this article. 

A forthcoming study by the author will look beyond the core (Moributonic) 
element in the Tetum vocabulary to consider the historical development of new 
sounds entering the language after its formative period, ie. loanwords from 
Macassarese, Malay and Portuguese. The complex question of excrescent 
(secondary) final consonants (e.g. mori-s < *mori, ta’u-k < *ta’u) is not dealt 
with in this article, as it belongs properly to the study of Malay influence on 
Tetum.? 

Modern Tetum outcomes are normally given here in their common modern 
spellings. In the very few cases where phonemically correct graphies differ from 
the traditional spellings, the latter are added in brackets, marked TO [traditional 
orthography]. 

In the text reconstructed Proto-Austronesian, Proto Malayo-Polynesian, 
Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric ancestor-phonemes are printed in boldface 
and starred, e.g. *b. Archaic and modern Tetum phonemes are indicated between 
slashes, e.g. /b/, and actual reflexes (pronunciations of a given ancestor- or 
modern phoneme) are noted between square brackets in the International 
Phonetic Alphabet (IPA), e.g. [B], [v], [f]. The normal source of pre-Celebic 
etymologies in the present study are those of R. David Zorc arranged by 
Malcolm Ross in Tryon ed. 1995. The source of alternative etymologies drawn 
from Wurm and Wilson 1975 is indicated in footnotes. 


A. Vocalism 


Proto-Timoric apparently inherited from Proto-Moributonic and Proto- 
Austronesian a vowel system of five phonemes which could be tonic or atonic: 


Front/Palatal Central Back/Velar 


High i u 


Mid 


Low 


2 Insofar as it has affected the morphology of Tetum, this phenomenon is superficially 
examined elsewhere in the present volume (p. 61, notes 2, 3; p. 62, notes 4,5). 
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Also retained were five diphthongs, occurring most often in final position: 


ay, ey, uy, aw, iw 


VOWELS 


1. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric “a 


1.1. PMB and PT *a is continued by the Tetum phoneme /a/, realized as the low 
front vowel [a]: 


*ama ‘father’ > ama-n, *atis ‘breastbeam’ > atis, *balabaw ‘mouse’ > laho, “balu 
‘widow’ > falu-k, *bayku ‘beat’ > baku, “base ‘wash’ > fase, “batu ‘stone’ > 
fatu-k, *dabu ‘powder’ > rahu-n, *dare ‘land’ > rai, *hayin ‘wind’ > anin, “laba 
‘yarn’ > laha-n, “laki ‘elder’ > na’i, *lakaw ‘walk’ > Ja'o, “manu ‘bird’ > manu, 
*mata ‘eye’ > mata-n, *nanada ‘palate’ > nanara-n, “nara ‘female’s brother’ > 
naa-n, *pajey ‘rice plant’ > hare, *qapur ‘limestone’ > ahu, *qata ‘slave’ > ata-n, 
*gatey ‘liver’ > ate-n, “ratus ‘hundred’ > atus, “sala ‘wrong’ > sala, “sare 
‘sweep’ > saar, *taba ‘blade’ > taha-n, “tales ‘taro’ > talas, “tasi ‘sea’ > tasi, 
*wani ‘bee’ > wani, *zalan ‘way’ > dala-n; *zapuy ‘fire’ > ahi, *zakan ‘cook by 
boiling’ > da’an, *zasu ‘dog’ > asu. 


2. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *e 


2.1. When tonic, PMB and PT *e (presumably the central mid vowel [o]) was 
continued by the phoneme /e/, articulated as the front mid vowel [e] in most 
Timoric languages. This is occasionally the outcome in Tetum, but more 
commonly [ə] became the new phoneme /o/, realized in Tetum as either the back 
lower mid vowel [o] or the back higher mid vowel [0].4 This development is also 
characteristic of modern Moributonic languages.5 


3 Since tonic and atonic vowels had normlally identical developments in Tetum, primary 
examples will be given for tonic vowels only. 

4 The distinction is metaphonic and matches an identical phenomenon in Portuguese. 
Tonic /o/ is open when a mid or low atonic vowel follows in the next syllable, and close 
when the following atonic vowel is a high one, cf. Joro [loro], fose [fose], rosak [rosak] ~ 
lori [loru], hotu [hotu], cf. Ptg. famosa [femoze] ~ famoso [femozu]. In the past the 
close/high allophone was often noted in orthography with the Portuguese diphthong ou 
(boubi, douku, doulik, houri, housi, hourun, loulit, louri, mourin, mouris, moulik, nouri, 
souri, souruk, touhu). This convention is untenable in a phonemic orthography. 

5 The distribution of the reflexes [e] and [o] does, however, differ considerably between 
Tetum and Moributonic languages, cf. Tetum merak, leet, lena ~ Munanese moro, lota, 
longo. 
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i. ə > /o/ 


*bekal ‘blister’ > fokal, *bekat “tie in a slipknot’ > fo’at, “beli ‘value’ > foli-n, 
*bente ‘startled’ > foda-k, “beras ‘husked rice’ > *foas > foos, *bageru “new” > 
fou-n, *besay ‘paddle’ > fose, *beti ‘raise’ > foti, *dema ‘resin; light’ > roma-n, 
*dene ‘hear’ > rona, *enti ‘stink’ > doi-s, *qabelaw ‘cloud’ > kaloha-n, *kelay 
‘tired’ > kole, *kempa ‘palm-leaf basket’ > koba, “kena ‘hit’ > kona, *keqa ‘cut’ 
> ko'a, “kesa ‘sweat’> kosal, *leba ‘stomach’ > loho-n, *leday ‘dance’ > lore, 
*Jejat ‘scorch’ > /orat, “leka ‘open’ > loke, *lele ‘crawl’ > lola-r, lola-s, *leu 
‘gentle’ > Jou ‘lady’, *maberat ‘heavy’ > * boat > boot ‘big’, *mabesu ‘sated’ > 
bosu, *kadeke ‘sharp’ > kro’a-t, *madequ ‘be thirsty’ > mroo-k, *kesay ‘tender’ 
> koso-k, *leyaw ‘straight’ > /oo-s, *mbegu ‘thick’ > boku-r ‘fat’, *qentaw 
“finish? > hotu, *dese ‘robust’ > rosa-k, *tendaw ‘heavy’ > toda-n, *teqa ‘hard’ > 
too-s, *mempaw ‘finish’ > nobu, *mbele ‘dust’ > bolo-n, “mesu ‘appear’ > mosu, 
*meca ‘watercourse’ > mota ‘river’, *benay ‘give’ > foo [TO: fó], *paleqa ‘make’ 
> *haloa > halo, *penu ‘full’ > honu, *penkaw ‘wallow’ > hoku, *qecu ‘fart? > 
hosu, *qalejaw ‘sun’ > loro, *qembu > hobu-r ‘swarm’, *sele- ‘drench’ > solu-r 
‘rinse’, *sembaw ‘undo’ > sobu, *sempa “desire” > soba-k ‘gluttonous’, “seya 
‘fry’ > sona, *senda ‘extract’ > soda-k ‘erode’, *seykal ‘cram’ > sokal ‘insert’, 
*sepa ‘get blocked’ > soha, *sepay ‘slash’ > sohi ‘strip’, *sere ‘drive’ > soro, 
*tege ‘settlement’ > to'o-s ‘cultivated field’, *teka ‘arrive’ > to'o, *telan 
‘swallow’ > tolan, *telu ‘three’ > tolu, *qatelur ‘egg’ > tolu-n, “tema ‘catch up’ 
> toma, *tembi ‘room’ > tobi, *tena ‘sturdy’ > tona-t, *teney “pass” > tone “go 
hence’, *teti ‘gnaw’ > toti, *zela ‘crawl’ > dola-r. 


ii. ə > /e/ 


*bela ‘split’ > fera, *mabelaw ‘beloved’ > belu ‘friend’, *bepaw ‘sweet potato’ > 
fehu-k, *betaw ‘female’ > feto, *deta ‘skim’ > reta, *nehem ‘six’ > neen, *qarehu 
“casuarina” > ka-keu, *kandesa ‘ashes’ > kadesa-n, “keke ‘dig’ > ke’e, *kelaw 
‘ting’ > kelu ‘arm bracelet’, *lega ‘sesame’ > lena, *legaw ‘see’ > leno 
‘illuminate’, *qaleta ‘space’ > */ete > leet, *meke ‘cough’ > me’ar, *mera 
‘murky’ > mera-k, *mba’i ‘grandfather’ > bei, *mpegi ‘stupid’ > bei-k, *qetene 
“to bark’ > hatenu, *qetiw ‘cooked rice’ > etu, *qenay ‘sand’ > hene-k, *qulej- 
penu ‘turtle’ > lenu-k, *sedu ‘hiccough’ > ham-seru ‘belch’, *tesay ‘carve’ > tesi 
‘cut’. 


Conditioned and irregular changes 
2.2. Post-tonic non-final PMB and PT *e has become /a/: 
*Jalej ‘fly’ > lalar, *qunej ‘pith’ > unar, *tales ‘taro’ > talas, *leqa ‘voice’ > lia, 


*hipes ‘cockroach’ > ehas, *dalem ‘inside’ > *ralen > *laren > laran, *nipen 
‘tooth’ > nehan. 
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2.3. Final PMB and PT *e could become /a/, /e/ or /o/ without any apparent 
determining factors within the structure of words: 


i. -ə > /a/ 


*bente ‘startled’ > foda-k, *deye ‘hear’ > rona, *kadeke ‘sharp’ > kro’a-t, 
*meke ‘cough’ > me’ar. 


ii. -ə > /e/ 


*base ‘wash’ > fase, “keke ‘dig’ > ke'e, “lante “top” > lete-n, “page “alang grass” 
> hae, *sa’e ‘overflow’ > sahe, *sami’e ‘ant’ > nehe-k, *tambele ‘dangle’ > 
tabele-n, *taye ‘support’ > tane, *dare ‘land’ > *rae > rai. 


iii. -ə > /o/ 


*guse ‘rub’ > kose, *mabake ‘wet’? > boko-n, *maquse ‘deceive’ > boso-k, 
*sere ‘drive’ > soro ‘hunt’, *tege ‘settlement’ > fo’o-s ‘cultivated field’. 


2.4. Tonic [o] tended to be raised to [u] when atonic [a] followed in the final 
syllable, e.g. 


*ndekaw “move” > duka, *kahendaw “to plant' > kuda, *tepay “log drum” > tuhi- 
n, *kenkaw ‘overcast’ > -kuku-n, *mabembaw ‘swollen’ > bubu. 


3. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *i 


3.1. PMB and PT *i is continued by the Tetum phoneme /i/, realized as the high 
front vowel [i]: 


*bila ‘turn’ > fila, “bisul ‘abscess’ > fisul, *bitis ‘calf of leg” > fitis, *kiqi ‘small’ 
> ki’i-k, *diri ‘column’ > rii-n, *hisi ‘body’ > isi-n, *iba ‘there’ > iha ‘exists’, 
*inuj ‘nose’ > inur, *ikuy ‘tail’ > ikun, *inda ‘piece’ > ida ‘one’, *kindu 
‘buttocks’ > kidu-n, *kidi-kidi ‘tickle’ > kililiki, *kiqi ‘sting, smart’ > ki'i, “lima 
‘five’ > lima, *nipis ‘thin’ > mihis, *minas ‘sweet’ > mida-l, *mina ‘oil’ > mina, 
*padirus ‘bathe’ > hariis, *paniniw ‘observe’ > haninu, *palimbu ‘assemble’ > 
halibu-r, *paniki ‘bat’ > niki, *pidi ‘palm-leaf fibre’ > hiri-n, *pili ‘choose’ > 
hili, *riti ‘copper’ > riti, *siku ‘elbow’ > siku-n, *simaw ‘receive’ > simu, *tilu 
‘ear wax’ > tilu-n, *ndindir ‘wall’ > didin. 
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3.2. Before or after a uvular or glottal consonant, *i was lowered to /e/: 


*nipen ‘tooth’ > nehan, “gita ‘see’ > heta-n, *qani ‘this’ > *nagi > ne 'e, *qiut 
‘copulate’ > heet, “tipe ‘sea urchin’ > *tiho > teo-n, “inum ‘drink’ >*h-imu > 
hemu, *mipi ‘dream’ > mehi. 


4. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *u 


4.1. PMB and PT *u is continued by the Tetum phoneme /u/, realized as the high 
back vowel [u]: 


*bua ‘fruit’ > fua-n, “buhu ‘hair’ > fuu-k, “bui ‘wild’ > fui-k, *bujay ‘foam’ > furi- 
n, “buku ‘joint’ > fuku-n, “bulan ‘moon’ > fulan, “bulu ‘body hair’ > fulu-n, 
*buya ‘flower’ > funa-n, “duwa ‘two’ > rua, “duri ‘thorn’ > rui-n ‘bone’, *gugud 
‘thunder’ > kukur, *gusi ‘jar’ > kusi, *kuku ‘fingernail’ > kuku-n, *kulat 
‘mushroom’ > kulat, “kulit ‘skin’ > kulit, “kutu ‘louse’ > utu, “luhe ‘tear’ > luu- 
n, “muta ‘vomit? > muta, *nuka ‘sore’ > nuka, *papuqu > hahuu [TO: hahu), 
*punti ‘banana’ > hudi, *pusej ‘navel’ > husar, *qubi ‘yam’ > uhi, *qunej ‘pith’ 
> unar, *qutin ‘penis’ > uti, “guma ‘house’ > uma, “susu ‘suck’ > susu, *tuhu 
‘knee’ > tuu-r, “tuma ‘mite’ > tuma, *tunaw ‘heel’ > tuba-n, “turun ‘descend’ > 
tuun [TO: tun], *urat ‘vein’ > uaí. 


4.2. Before a uvular or glottal consonant, *u was lowered to /o/: 


*qudi ‘live’ > *huri> hori-k, *huran ‘person’ > oan, *puraw ‘plague’ > hora-s. 


DIPHTHONGS 


5. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *ay 
5.1. The PMB and PT diphthong *ay could occur in medial or final position. 
5.2. Medial *ay was reduced to /a/: 


*layan ‘sail’ > /aa-n, *ndaye-ndaye ‘pull’ > dada, *buqaya ‘crocodile’ > -fae-k, 
*'awayi ‘be angry’ > hewai ‘despise’. 
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5.3. Final *ay shows three courses of development in modern Tetum: 
(i) *ay > /e/ 


*qenay ‘sand’ > hene-k, *quay ‘cane’ > oe, *maruganay ‘man’ > mane, *kelay 
‘tired’ > kole, *baqay ‘divide’ > fahe, *leday “dance” > lore, *besay ‘oar’ > fose, 
*ampitay ‘crouch’ > bete-k (also beti-k), *sakay ‘rise’ > sa’e, *resay ‘to brush’ > 
rose, *rantay ‘grave’ > rate, beray ‘give’ > *foe > foo [TO: JO], *paliqay ‘see’ > 
haree, *ramay ‘mallow’ > rame. 


(ii) *ay > /i/ 

*batay > fati-n ‘side’, *qalugay ‘pillow’ > kluni, *melay ‘bare’ > moli-k, *lejay 
‘load’ > lori ‘carry’, *ma-bintay ‘firm’ > meti-n, *kanay ‘wound’ > kane-k, *tesay 
‘carve’ > tesi ‘cut’, *lampay ‘half ripe’ > laba ‘soft (of betel)’, *bakay ‘spill’ > 
faka-r, *mabugkay ‘seek’ > buka, *tanda-i ‘recognize’ > tada, *mbimbay 
‘tremble’ > beba-r, *qaqay ‘foot’ > ain, *sepay ‘strip’ > sohi, *wagay ‘big’ > 
wa 'i-n, *melay ‘bare’ > moli-k, *tepay ‘log drum’ > tuhi-n, *away ‘face’ > oi-n. 


(iii) *ay > /a/ 
*mburkay ‘seek’ > buka, *milay ‘polished, shiny’ > WT mila-t, *bakay “to spill’ 


> faka-r, *pimpay ‘steep slope’ > hiba-n ‘embankment’, *mbimbay ‘tremble’ > 
beba-r. 


6. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *ey 


6.1. The PMB and PT diphthong *ey, occurring only in final position, is 
continued by the modern Tetum phoneme /e/, realized as [e]: 


*pajey ‘rice plant’ > hare, *matey ‘dead’ > mate, *saley ‘walk’ > sole ‘graze’, 
*teney ‘pass’ > tone ‘go hence’. 


7. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *uy 


7.1. The PMB and PT diphthong *uy, occurring only in final position, is 
continued by the modern Tetum phoneme /i/, realized as [i]: 


*zapuy ‘fire’ > ahi, *naguy ‘swim’ > nani, *pusuy ‘release’ > Ausi-k “leave; let”, 


*laquy ‘bulb’ > */aqi > */ai > lii-s ‘onion’, *meluy ‘desire’ > */emuy > domi 
‘love’. 
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8. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *aw 


8.1. The PMB and PT diphthong *aw, occurring only in final position, shows 
three courses of development in modern Tetum: 


(i) *aw > /o/ 

*tabaw ‘mud’ > taho, *kakuraw ‘throat’ > kakoro-k, *lakaw ‘walk’ > la’o, 
*nakaw ‘steal’ > na'o-k, *temaw ‘praise’ > temo-k, *qalejaw ‘sun’ > loro, *betaw 
‘female’ > feto, *balabaw ‘mouse’ > laho, *babaw ‘top’ > foho-k. 

(ii) *aw > /u/ 


*bebaw ‘sweet potato’ > fehu-k, *mabetaw “all > hotu, *rakaw ‘gather up’ > 
ra’u-t, *mempaw ‘finish’ > nobu, *sembaw ‘take apart’ > sobu, *simaw ‘receive’ 
> simu, *kasaw ‘order’ > kasu ‘abolish’, *mapandaw ‘forbid’ > ba(n)du, 
*kenkaw ‘overcast? > -kuku-n ‘dark’, *bugkaw ‘hump’ > fuku-k, *mabelaw 
‘beloved’ > belu “friend”, *kelaw “ring” > kelu ‘arm bracelet’. 

(iii) *aw > /a/ 


*tendaw ‘heavy’ > toda-n, *pakepaw ‘embrace’ > hakoha-k, *zikaw ‘good’ > 
di’a-k, “putaw ‘penis’ > Auta ‘stalactite’,*qabelaw ‘cloud’ > kaloha-n, *siaw 
‘nine’ > sia. 


9. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *iw 


9.1. The PMB and PT diphthong *iw, occurring only in final position, is 
continued in modern Tetum by the phoneme /u/, realized as [u]: 


*mbaliw ‘half > balu-n, *kagariw ‘left’ > karu-k, *lensiw ‘release’ > losu ‘pull 
out’, *lumbiw ‘lop’ > lubu, *paniniw ‘observe’ > haninu, *mapeliw ‘call’ > bolu, 
*saliw ‘exchange’ > selu ‘pay’, *mabaliw ‘companion’ > malu-k. 


Exceptions to this rule are rare, e.g. *pediw ‘magic spell’ > horo-n. 


< The vocalic sequence /iu/ produced final /i/ in Tetum, e.g. *kamiu ‘you’ (pl) > 
imi, *ndeliu ‘roll’ > *duli > duil, duir. 


10. Proto-Timoric *ai 


10.1. A secondary diphthong *ai was formed in early Tetum through (1) the 
simple juxtaposition of the vowels *a and *i in words with a prefix, or (b) the fall 
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of the consonants *h and *q standing between the vowels “a and *i (sequences 
*ahi, *aqi) Secondary “ai was later monophthongized and merged with the 
Tetum phoneme /e/, this vowel being pronounced long [e:] in monosyllables and 
written ee in traditional orthography: 


*ma-isa ‘single’ > *maisa > mesa-k, *ma-ira ‘red’ > *maira > mea-n, *maqitem 
“black” > *maitan > metan, *maqati ‘reef > *maiti > meti; *wahir ‘water’ > 
*wai > wee, “bahi ‘female’ > fee-n ‘wife’, *daqi ‘forehead’ > *rai > ree-n, *taqi 
‘defecate’ > *tai > tee. 


11. Proto-Timoric *au 


11.1. The secondary diphthong *au was formed in early Tetum through (1) the 
juxtaposition of the vowels *a and *u in words with a prefix, or (b) the fall of the 
consonants *h and *q standing between the vowels “a and *u (sequences “ahu, 
*aqu). Secondary *au was later monophthongized and merged with the Tetum 
phoneme /o/, this vowel being pronounced long [o:] in monosyllables and 
written oo in traditional orthography. 


*maqudi ‘alive’ > *mauri > mori-s; “bahu ‘smell’ > *fau > foo, *dahun ‘leaf > 
*raun > roon, *ikahu ‘thou’ > *kau > oo [TO: ó], *zahu ‘far > “dau > doo-k, 
*paraqu ‘boat’ > *hrau > roo [TO: ró]. 


12. Assimilation 


Cases of vocalic assimilation occur (a) sporadically and (b), more commonly, 
when two vowels have been juxtaposed by the fall of an intervocalic consonant. 
In the latter cases long vowels are formed, spelt double in the traditional 
orthography of Tetum. 


(a) 


*babaw ‘top’ > *faho > foho ‘mountain’, *kesay ‘tender’ > *kose > koso-k, 
*netad ‘settlement’ > natar ‘paddy’, *empu ‘grandparent; master’ > ubu. 


(b) 


*pehat ‘four’ > *heat > haat, *maberat ‘heavy’ > *boat > boot ‘big’, *madequ 
‘be thirsty’ > *mrou-k > *mroo-k, *neur ‘coconut’ > *nou > nuu, *beyar “give” 
> *foa > foo [TO fó], *padirus ‘bathe’ > *harius > hariis, *pahu ‘mango’ > 
*paha > haa-s, *mehi ‘urinate’ > mii, *tehi ‘spin’ > tii, “luhe ‘tear’ > */uhu > 
luu-n. 
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13. Core Vocalism of Tetum 
The core (Moributonic) component of Tetum has a vowel system consisting of 
five vocalic phonemes and no diphthongs. The system is assymetrical in that the 


counterpart of the lower mid back vowel /o/ [9] is the upper mid front vowel /e/ 
[e], the upper mid back vowel [0] occurring only as the high allophone of /o/. 


Front/Palatal | Back/Velar 


High i u 


Upper mid 


Lower mid 


Low 


B. Consonantism 


Linguistic reconstruction through the comparative method allows one to 
postulate for Proto-Timoric (PT) and Proto-Moributonic (PMB) a basic 
consonant system consisting of 28 phonemes. 

Several of these phonemes represented coalescences of two or more Proto- 
Austronesian and/or Proto Malayo-Polynesian consonants: 


PAN/PMP$ PMB presumed classification 
*t, *C > *t voiceless dental stop 
*d,*D > *d voiced alveolar stop 
*S,*H,*h > *h voiceless glottal fricative 
*Z tz > *z voiced palatal stop 

*n, *N, *ñ > *n voiced alveolar nasal 


Final -p, -b, -k, -q, - and -h all evidedntly disappeared before the Proto-Timoric 
phase, e.g. *qudip > *qudi ‘dwell’, *ma-Suab > *mahua ‘yawn’, *manuk > 
*manu ‘bird’, *buhek > *buhu ‘head hair’, *pahug > *pahu ‘mango’, *salaq > 


6 The existence of *d, *z and *N is not universally accepted by austronesianists. PAN hs 
appears to have been originally a voiceless palatal sibilant which shifted to the dental row 
after the loss of *S. Apparently PAN *H was a voiceless laryngeal fricative. *Z was likely a 
voiced palatal stop and *S its voiceless counterpart. *C wasa (dental affricate?) allophone 
of *t; i was apparently a voiced palatal nasal, and *N, if it existed, may have been the 
dental counterpart of alveolar *n. 
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*sala “error”, *tama’ > *tama ‘enter’, *diri’ > diri ‘upright, *baqeruH > *baqeru 


‘new’. 

* Worthy of note is a tendency in Moributonic languages for prenasalized 
consonants and their non-prenasalized counterparts to be confused, hence the 
following patterns affecting Timoric etymologies: *mp > *p, *p > *mp; *mb > *b, 
*b> *mb, *m > *mb; *nt > *t, *t> *nt; *nd > *d, *d > *nd, *n > *nd. 


* Old Timoric retained at least nine Austronesian final consonants (-m, -t, -d, -s, - 


n, -r, -l, -j, -R), whereas all final consonants were eventually effaced in modern 
Moributonic languages. 


The 28 consonantal phonemes of Old Timoric may be tabulated as follows: 


labial dental alveolar palatal velar uvular glottal 


, 


stops 5 t k q 
g 


fricatives 


affricates 


nasals 


prenasalized 
stops 


prenasalized 
fricatives 


prenasalized 
affricates 


vibrants 


approximants vd. w 
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LABIALS 


14. Proto-Moributonic ad Proto-Timoric *p 


14.1. Spirantization of Proto-Austronesian *p (> [6]), affecting certain Butonic 
languages (Wakatobi and Munanese)’ became general (as the glottal spirant [h]) 
in all the Group A (Austrofabronic) languages of Timor as well as Idalaka,? e.g. 
*pitu ‘seven’ > *gitu > hitu. In the Group B languages except Idalaka (Mambai, 
Kemak, Tokodede) Proto-Austronesian and Old Moributonic *p is intact as [p]? 


14.2. Initial secondary /h/ is generally intact in initial position: 


*pahu ‘mango’ > haa-s, *pajey ‘rice plant > hare, “pana ‘to shoot’ > hana, 
*pari ‘stingray’ > hai, *pija “how many’ > hira, *pili ‘choose’ > hili “pick 
out/up’, “puki ‘vagina’ > hu’i-n, *punti ‘banana’ > hudi, *puqun ‘tree trunk’ > 
huun [TO: hun], *pusej ‘navel’ > husar, *pandan ‘screwpine’ > hedan, *pehat 
‘four’ > haat, *(qa)peju ‘gall’ > horu-n, *page ‘alang grass’ > hae, *pediw ‘magic 
spell’ > horo-k, *pidi ‘palm-leaf fibre’ > hiri-n, *pigey ‘dent’? > hika-r ‘fold’, 
*pimpay ‘steep slope’ > hiba-n ‘embankment’, *puraw ‘plague’ > hora-s, *pusuy 
‘release’ > husi-k ‘let; leave’, *putaw ‘penis’ > Auta ‘stalactite’. 


e The initial secondary /h/ has been lost in isolated words, e.g. *pepe ‘strike’ > 
*hoho > oho ‘kill’, *tapaw ‘mildew’ > *tahu > *huta > utu-r.'0 


14,3. Intervocalic secondary /h/ is normally maintained in post-tonic position,!! 
e.g. 


*mipi ‘dream’ > mehi, *nipen ‘tooth’ > nehan, *nipis ‘thin’ > mihis, *qapur 
‘lime(stone)’ > ahu, *qipes ‘cockroach’ > ehas, *ninipi ‘hornet’ > dihi ‘wasp’, 


7 The modern Wakatobi outcomes are [6] and [h] (e.g. “pitu > ditu, hitu, *pahe “alang” > 
ge’e, he'e, *puqun ‘tree’ > hu’u, *maputi > mohute) and the Munanese outcome is [f] 
(e.g. “pitu > fitu, *pehat ‘four’ > fato, *pahu ‘mango’ > foo, *qapur ‘lime’ > ghefi). 

8 The general Tetum outcome [h] is shared today by Habun, Bekais, Kawaimina and 
Rotinese. Effacement of secondary [h] (e.g. “pitu > hitu > itu) became general in Wetarese 
(including Atauran), Idalaka and Dawan. In Helong only initial secondary [h] is thus 
affected. 

9 Spirantization of *p to the voiceless labio-dental [f] is, however, a feature of northern 
Mambai dialects (as of Munanese), and in southern Mambai /p/ is pronounced as the aspirate 
[ph], cf. Ainaro p^ < *puqun, p^at < *pehat ~ Aileu fun, fat. 

10 This irregular development is peculiarly Tetum, cf. Kairui hoho and Lakalei hutas. 

11 Noteworthy, however, in Tetum-Praça is the tendency to voice intervocalic /h/ (< *p, 
*b), e.g. hahalok [hafialok], mahon [mafió]. Some speakers (e.g. Mambais from the Ainaro 
region) voice even initial /h/ when speaking Tetum. A thorough dialect survey of Tetum is 
necessary to assess the actual quality of this phoneme and its allophones from district to 
district. 
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*zapuy ‘fire’ > ahi, *papuqun ‘begin’ > hahuu [TO: hahú], *lepaw ‘barn’ > loho, 
*Japuk ‘mouldy’ > /ahuk ‘flimsy’. 


The fall of post-tonic /h/ occurs occasionally, e.g. “tapis ‘cloth’ > *tahis > tais, 
*supu ‘to blow’ > *suhu > suu-t, *kape ‘grasp’ > *kahe > kaer, *eput ‘chaff; 
meal’ > *ohut > uut. Rarely one finds the substitution of /’/ [?] for intervocalic 
secondary /h/, e.g. *qalipan ‘centipede’ > /ali'an, “tape ‘winnow’ > ta'es ‘to 
filter’. 


14.4. In pretonic position /h/ has been effaced, e.g. 


*mapánas ‘hot’ > *mahdnas > manas, *magitem ‘black’ > *mahitan > *maitan 
> metan, *mapúti ‘white’ > *mahúti > muti-n, *mapéjes ‘pain’ > *mahóras > 
moras, *mapéju ‘bitter’ > *mahóru > moru-k, *sayapúlu ‘ten’ > *sanahúlu > 
sanulu. 


14.5. Secondary /h/ also disappeared when placed in preconsonantal or 
postconsonantal position by vocalic syncope, e.g. 


*paraqu ‘boat’ > *hrau > roo [TO: ró], *paniki “bat” > *haniki > *hniki > niki, 
*sama + pulu ‘ten’ > *sanhulu > sanulu, *ka-penu ‘full’ > *kahonu > *khonu > - 
konu. 


15. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric “b 


15.1. Austronesian *b appears to have been articulated as the voiced bilabial 
spirant [B] in Old Timoric as in most Celebic varieties. This reflex proved unstable 
in Timoric languages and became the voiced bilabial approximant [w] in North 
Atauran, Kawaimina and Habu, the voiceless glottal spirant [h] in Wetarese, 
South Atauran, Galoli, Helong and all the Group B languages (Tokodede, Kemak, 
Mambai, Idalaka) except the western (Maubara) dialect of Tokodede, which has 
the voiced labio-dental spirant [v]. Tetum is (apart from Bekais and Habun) the 
only Timoric language that has distinct outcomes for initial and intervocalic *b. 


15.2. The Western Tokodede reflex [v] was evidently also that of archaic Tetum 
in initial position, later unvoiced to [f]: *bulan ‘moon’ > Bulan > vulan > fulan. 
The outcome [f] for initial *b is shared with Bekais, Dawan (including Baikenu) 
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and archaic Rotinese. The reflex [f] has phonemic status /f/ as the normal 
continuation of PMB and PT *b.!? 


*bahu ‘odour’ > foo-n, “bali ‘return’ > fali, “bahi ‘woman’ > fee-n ‘wife’, *balu 
‘widow? > falu-k, *baluj ‘dove’ > falur, *bageru ‘new’ > fou-n, *barut 
‘wrapping’ > falu-n, “base ‘wet’ > fase ‘wash’, “beka ‘split’ > fu’a ‘burst’, “beli 
‘buy’ > foli-n, *benas ‘husked rice’ > foos, “bini ‘seed’ > fini, *bilin ‘turn’ > fila, 
*bisul ‘abscess’ > fisur, *bitugen ‘star’ > fitun, *batu ‘stone’ > fatu-k, *(qulej-) 
bugaya ‘crocodile’ > (la)faek, *bujay ‘foam’ > furi-n, *bulir ‘cluster’ > fuli-n ‘ear 
(of grain)’, *bulu ‘feather’ > fulu-n, “bulu ‘fine bamboo; > fa-fulu, *bunkul 
‘hump’ > fuku-k, *bunu ‘kill’ > funu ‘war’, *buhu ‘head hair’ > fuuk, *babuy ‘pig’ 
> fahi. 


15.3. In intervocalic position Proto-Timoric *b (= the reflex [B]) became the 
voiced glottal spirant [h]:!? 


*tebu ‘sugarcane’ > tohu, *babuy ‘pig’ > fahi, *balabaw ‘rat’ > laho, *mabun 
‘shade’ > mahon, *babaw > foho, *labay ‘yarn’ > laha-n, “lebu ‘settlement’ > 
loho. 


15.4. In pretonic position secondary /h/ was regularly effaced (like primary *p in 
this position, cf. 14.4): 


*mabínaw ‘day’ > *mahino > *maino > meno ‘set time’, *mabáliw ‘counterpart’ 
> *mahalu > malu-n, malu-k ‘companion’. 


15.5. Cases of effacement or occlusivization of post-tonic /h/ are rare, e.g. *libu 
‘surround’ > le 'u. 


16. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *m 


16.1. PMB and PT *m is continued in Tetum and all other Timoric languages by 
the phoneme /m/, realized as the voiced labial nasal [m] in initial and intervocalic 
positions, e.g. 


i2 Through Malay influence the Rotinese /f/, best preserved in the north-western dialects 
(e.g. *beray > fee, *bini > fini, *baqeru > feu), has been widely replaced with /b/, 
especially in words with Malay cognates (e.g. fatu > batu = M. batu, similarly: bula-k = 
bulan, batu, buna = M. bunga, boa-k = M. bua, beli). Helong /h/ has similarly tended to 
‘regress’ to /b/, cf. hagi < “bayi ‘sneeze’, hagu < *bagun ‘wake’ ~ bulan, batu, bini, 
blaho < *balabaw. 

13 In Dawan and Rotinese [B] became [f] in intervocalic as well as initial position, cf. Rot. 
tefu < “tebu, ufi < *qubi, bafi < *babuy, lafo < *balabaw, tafa ‘sword’ < *taba ~ Tetum 
tohu, uhi, fahi, laho, taha-n ‘blade; leaf”. 
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*manu ‘fowl’ > manu, *maja ‘dry’ > maran, “muta ‘vomit’ > muta, “mari ‘come’ 
> mai, *magati ‘reef’ > meti, *mahua ‘yawn’ > maa-s; “mama ‘chew without 
swallowing! > mama, “ruma ‘house’ > uma, “tama “hit home’ > tama ‘enter’, 
*damar ‘light’ > roma-n, “lumut ‘seaweed’ > lumut ‘moss’, “kami ‘we’ (excl.) > 
ami. 


16.2. Occasionally, intervocalic *m has been closed to [b], e.g. *Ramut ‘root’ > 
amut > abut. 


16.3. Final *m merged phonemically with final *n, e.g. 


*magitem ‘black’ > metan, *nehem ‘six’ > neen, “dalem ‘inside’ > laran, *zarum 
‘needle’ > daun. 


16.4. There are a few cases of phonemic confusion of initial *m and *n (m- > n-; 
for the opposite phenomenon, see 23.2),!^ e.g. 


*maqasu ‘steam’ > k-nasu-k ‘smoky’, “maya ‘be agape’ > nana, *mempaw 
‘complete’ > nobu, *mamaw ‘be silent’ > mono-k. 


17. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *mp 


17.1. PMB and PT *mp (apparently [Mp]) was generally denasalized in Timoric 
languages becoming /b/ (realized as the voiced bilabial stop [b]). This outcome is 
most common (and is normal in Tetum), though in some languages (Wetarese, 
Dawan and, partly, Rotinese) the voiceless reflex [p] is found. 


*mpanatay ‘guideline’ > banati ‘model’, *mpegi ‘stupid’ > bei-k, *mpesi (< 
*simpe) ‘near’ > besi-k; *kempuy ‘belly’ > kabun, *pimpay ‘steep slope’ > 
hiban ‘embankment’, *tembi ‘room’ > tobi, “lambi ‘framework’ > labi-s 
‘veranda’, *kempa ‘palm-leaf basket’ > koba, *lampay ‘half-ripe’ > laba ‘soft (of 
betelnut)’, *mempaw ‘finish’ > nobu, *dampa ‘touch, adjoin’ > raba-t, *sempa 
‘desire’ > soba-k ‘gluttonous’. 


17.2. The secondary cluster /mp/ formed from the syncope of the atonic vowel in 
*map-, was treated like primary *mp-: 


14 This phenomenon occurs in Moributonic languages, cf. Munanese neo < *maja ‘dry’ (~ 
T. mara-n). 
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*mapanda ‘short’ > *mpanda > bada-k, *mapeliw ‘call’ > bolu, *mapandaw 
“forbidden” > badu, *mapagit ‘bitter’ > bae-r ‘astringent’. 


18. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *mb 


18.1. PMB and PT *mb (apparently [™b])was generally denasalized in Timoric 
languages, becoming /b/ (realized as the voiced bilabial stop [b]). This outcome 
is most common (and is normal in Tetum), though in some languages (Wetarese, 
Dawan) the unvoiced reflex [p] is found. 


(INITIAL) *mba’i ‘grandfather’ > bei, *mbimbay ‘tremble’ > bebar, *mbeka 
‘gourd’ > boka, *mbele ‘dust’ > bolo-n, *mbegu ‘thick’ > boku-r ‘fat’, *mbura 
‘abundant? > bura-s, *mbula ‘mad’ > bula-k, *mbuliliw ‘tumble’ > bulelu, 
*mbaraw ‘listless’ > baru-k, *tembare ‘starch’ > bare, *mbuca “cat? > busa, 
*kalambu ‘water bird? > kalabu, *mbuduy ‘squirt’ > buri-t, “mburu ‘grumpy’ > 
buru-t, *mbelaw ‘lick’ > belo. 


(INTERVOCALIC) *ka(m)bumbu ‘mound’ > kabubu-n, *tumbu ‘sprout’ > tubu- 
n, *kumbus ‘coil’ > kubus ‘unopened palm frond’, *kambelaw ‘fern’ > kabura, 
*tambele > tabele-n ‘dangle’, *tumba ‘jump’ > tuba ‘climb a tree’, *palimbu 
‘assemble’ > halibu-r, *sumbal ‘stick in’ > subal ‘hide’, *sambenka “wrap up’ > 
saboko, *lumbiw ‘lop’ > lubu, *sembaw ‘undo’ > sobu, *qembu ‘swarm’ > hobu- 
r, *lumbe ‘clump > /ubu-n, *umba ‘rise’ > bd ‘go’. 


18.2. The secondary cluster /mb/ formed from the syncope of the atonic vowel 
in *mab-, was treated like primary *mb-: 
*mabaliw ‘counterpart? > *mbaliw > balu-n ‘half, part’, *maberat ‘heavy’ > 


*mboat > boot ‘big’, *mabembaw ‘swollen’ > bubu, *mabesu ‘sated’ > bosu, 
*mabunkay ‘seek’ > buka. 


19. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *w 


19.1. PMB and PT *w is continued by the phoneme /w/, realized in Tetun-Terik 
(and most Timoric languages)!5 as the voiced labial approximant [w], e.g. 


*wani ‘bee’ > wani, *wahir ‘water’ > “wai > wee, “wari ‘sun’ > wai-n ‘day; 
time’, *waji ‘younger sibling’ > wari-k ‘child’, *wagi ‘big’ > wa'i-n. 


15 In Rotinese the outcome is [f]: “wani “bee” > fani, *waji ‘younger sibling’ > Jadi, Mal. 
Jawa > dafa ‘Javanese’. 
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aa eae 


*hawan ‘atmosphere’ > awan ‘tomorrow’, “lawa ‘spider’ > lawa-, *kawana 
‘tight’ > kwana, *gewaw > kowa ‘dew’. 


19.2. Pretonic intervocalic *w has been regularly effaced, e.g. 


*mawúlus ‘betel pepper’ > malus, *siwúluy ‘flow’ > suli, *mawétuy ‘dried up’ > 
moti-k, *suwémaw ‘swim’ > semo, semu ‘fly’, *qawalu ‘eight’ > ualu. 16 


19.3. The sequence *awi produced /ai/ in Tetum; similarly *awu produced /au/ 
then /o/, and *uawi yielded /ui/: 


*ma-alawi ‘far’ > malai, malae ‘foreign’, *kawil ‘hook’ > kail, *mawatuy ‘dried’ 
> moti-k, *suawi ‘comb’ > sui. 


19.4. The sequence /áwa/, still intact in Western Tetum, was reduced to /aa/ in 
Eastern Tetum: 


*kanawal ‘custom’ > knaar (WT knawar), *sawa ‘snake’ > saa (WT sawa), 
*gawa ‘body’ >.aa-n ‘self [TO: an], Malay Jawa > (ai-) daa-k ‘flame tree’ (lit. 
“Javanese tree”). 


* The word *qasawa ‘husband’ > ‘male relative’ > ‘comrade’ underwent 
metathesis in Tetum: *sawa > *sau > *asu (forms found today only in the 
compounds asuwa 'in ‘warrior’, i.e. ‘great comrade’, asulaka ‘ally’).'7 


19.5. In Tetum-Praga, which developed in Dili on a Mambai-Lolein substratum, 
the bilabial stop [b] was substituted for [w], alien to the Mambai consonant 
system, cf. wani > bani, wee > bee, wain > bain, awan > aban. 


16 This etymology (as opposed to PAN *walu) makes it clear why the Tetum-Praga form 
is ualu and not *balu as would be expected if the word began in [w] in Tetun-Terik; see 
19.5. 

17 The same metathetic form occurs in Kawaimina, cf. Waimaha asukai ‘man, male’. A 
semantic association with asu ‘dog’ seems to have provoked the metathesis, cf. Baikenu 
meo ‘warrior’ but originally ‘cat’. 
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DENTALS 


20. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *t 


20.1. The voiceless dental stop *t of Proto-Moributonic is continued by the 
Tetum phoneme /t/, articulated as the apico-alveolar stop [t] since the Proto- 
Timoric phase. When final, Tetum /t/ is pronounced unreleased. 


(INITIAL) *tama ‘hit home’ > tama, *tasi ‘sea’ > tasi, *tilu “ear-wax” > tilu-n 
‘ear’, *tuna ‘eel’ > tuna, “tapis ‘cloth’ > tais, *tagi ‘excrement’ > tee-n, “tuma 
‘mite’ > tuma, “tali ‘rope’ > tali, *tanis ‘weep’ > tanis. 


(INTERVOCALIC) *batu “stone” > fatu-k, *bintugen ‘star’ > fitu-n, *aluten 
‘firebrand’ > lutan, “dite ‘sticky stuff > rita-n, *kunita ‘octopus’ > kuit, #kalati 
‘worm’ > lalati-k, “kutu ‘bug’ > kutu-n, “gatel ‘itch’ > kata-r, *qatey ‘liver’ > 
ate-n, “mata ‘eye’ > mata-n, *matey ‘dead’ > mate. 


(FINAL) *kulit ‘skin’ > kulit [kulit], *zakit ‘be contagious’ > da’et, *lukut 
‘crumple’ > *kulut > kurut, *zaqat ‘bad’ > aat, *qiut ‘copulate’ > heet. 


ALVEOLARS 


21. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *d 


21.1. PMB and PT *d, originally the voiced alveolar stop [d], was rhotacized in 
Tetum and most other Timoric languages, becoming the voiced alveolar vibrant 


[rs 


(INITIAL) *(da)dara ‘maiden’ > raan, “duwa ‘two’ > rua, *derjen ‘hear’ > rona, 
*dahun “leaf > (dial.) roon, “dalem ‘inside’ > *ralan > laran, *maqudi > mouri-s 
> mori-s ‘alive’, *daqi ‘forehead’ > ree-n, “dara ‘blood’ > raa-n, *dare ‘earth’ > 
rai, *damar ‘light’ > roma-n, *diri ‘stand’ > rii-n ‘column’, *duri ‘thorn’ > rui-n 
‘bone’, *dite ‘sticky stuff > riti ‘glue’. 


(INTERVOCALIC) *kuden ‘pot’ > kuru ‘draw water’, *padirus > hariis, *tudur 


‘sleep’ > *turu > tuur ‘sit’, *qudi ‘dwell’ > hori-s, *sedi ‘side’ > sori-n, *anadu 


18 The original phase [d] persists in Rotinese, cf. *dare > dae, *duri > rui-k, *dalem > 
dale-k, “dara > daa-k. 
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‘long’ > naru-k, *sedu ‘hiccough’ > (ham)seru ‘belch’, *sida ‘they’ > sira, 
#yuda ‘young’ > nura-k, “yayada ‘palate’ > nanara-k. 


(FINAL) *gugud ‘thunder’ > kukur, *tenad ‘enclosure’ > *tanar > natar ‘rice 
paddy’. 


22. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *s 


22.1. PMB and PT *s is perpetuated by the voiceless alveolar fricative [s] in the 
majority of Timoric languages, including Tetum; its aspiration to the voiceless 
glottal spirant [h], widespread though not general in modern Moributonic 
languages, affects only Wetarese (including Atauran) and, sporadically, Galoli. 


(INITIAL) *sakay ‘ride, board’ > sa’e, *sala ‘wrong’ > sala, *saliw ‘exchange’ > 
selu ‘pay’, selu-k ‘other’, *sare ‘sweep’ > saar, *saut, *suawi ‘comb’ > sa-suit, 
*siaw ‘nine’ > sia, *sida ‘they’ > sira, *siku ‘elbow’ > siku-n, *sual ‘lever, 
digging-stick’ > sual, suar, *suku ‘clan’ > suku, *sulu ‘resin; light’ > sunu, 
*susu ‘breast’ > susu-n, *(i)sai ‘who’ > see, *sawa ‘python’ > sa-. 


(INTERVOCALIC) “asu ‘dog’ >asu, *pusej ‘navel’ > husar, “base ‘wet’ > 
fase ‘wash’, “bisul ‘abscess’ > fisul, fisur, “tasi ‘sea’ > tasi, “susu ‘breast’ > 
susu-n, *hisi ‘flesh’ > isi-n, *lesuy ‘mortar’ >/esu-n, *nasu ‘boil, distil’ > 
nasu-k. 


(FINAL) *mapanas ‘hot’ > manas, “nipis ‘thin’ > mihis, “ratus ‘hundred’ > 
atus, *qipes ‘cockroach’ > ehas. 


23. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *n 


23.1. PMB and PT *n has remained intact as the voiced alveolar nasal [n] in all 
Timoric languages, including Tetum. 


(INITIAL) *nipen ‘tooth’ > nehan, *niur ‘coconut’? > nuu, *nara ‘brother’ > 
naa-n. 


(INTERVOCALIC) *pana ‘to shoot’ > hana, *mapanas ‘hot’ > manas, *bunu 
‘kil? > funu ‘war’, *tunu ‘roast’ > tunu, “tuna ‘eel’ > tuna, *kena ‘hit’ > kona, 
*manu ‘fowl’ > manu, *ina ‘mother’ > ina-n, *wani ‘bee’ > wani, *mina ‘grease’ 
> mina ‘oil’. 
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(FINAL) *qutin “penis” > utin, *magasin ‘salt? > masin, “lilin ‘wax’ > lilin, 
*bintugen “star? > fitun, *pugun *tree-trunk' > hun, *aluten ‘firebrand’ > lutan, 
*mabun ‘dew’ > mahon, “bulan ‘moon’ > fulan, *yajan ‘name’ > naran.!? 


23.2. There are occasional cases of initial *n being confused with *m (n > m, 
compare the opposite phenomenon, see 6.4), e.g. 


*nipis ‘thin’ > mihis, | *namay ‘lightweight’ > k-maan,  *nahi ‘sharpened’ > 
mei-k. 


23.3. Assimilation of Tetum /n/ to /d/ and /l/ is seen in “manis > *mina > mida-l 
‘sweet’; “naga ‘breathing’ > k-laa-k “alive”.20 


24. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *nt 


24.1. PMB and PT *nt (apparently the prenasalized alveolar stop [*t]) was 
denasalized to [t] in most core lexemes of Tetum and other Timoric languages: 


*lante > ‘top’ > lete-n, *qintetu > ‘peak’ > futu-n, *gaqunte > ‘brain’ > ka- 
kuta-k, *bintugen > ‘star’ > fitun, *rantay > ‘grave’ > rate, *bunta > ‘royal’ > 
futa-r, *qentaw ‘finish’ > kotu, *nentay ‘to seal’ > neti ‘to block’. 


24.2. However assimilation of *nt to *nd (> Tetum /d/) became fairly common in 
Timoric languages,?! cf. Tetum: 


*punti ‘banana’ > Audi, *mbanti ‘axe’ > badi ‘hoe’, kantelay ‘verses’ > da-doli- 
n, *tinti > tidi-n ‘spank’, *bente ‘be startled’ > foda-k, *ntere ‘slide’ > dore-k, 
*nentul ‘creeper’ > nudul. 


25. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *nd 


25.1. PMB and PT “nd (the voiced prenasalized alveolar stop ["d]) was generally 
denasalized to [d] in most Timoric languages, including Tetum. Only in Rotinese 
did the opposite change (deocclusivization to [n]) occur.22 


19 Noteworthy as a characteristic of acrilectal varieties of Tetum-Praça is the tendency to 
nasalize lightly vowels preceding (evanescent) final and preconsonantal /n/, doubtless in 
imitation of Portuguese speech-habits, e.g. fulan [fula], santu [satu]. This feature is 
commented on by Fr Mendes in his Tetum-Portuguese dictionary (1935): “Antes de vogal 
[n] tem o mesmo som que em português; depois de vogal anasala-a, mas não tão 
pronunciadamente...” (p. 226) 

20 Preserved in ahi-klaak ‘live coals’ and Waimaha /ha’a (< *hala’a < *panaga) “alive”. 

21 For example Hel. bdun, Rot. ndu-k < *bintugen ‘star’, Rot. mune ‘grapefruit? < 
*mude < *muntay “citrus fruit’, huni < *punti “banana”. 
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(INITIAL) *ndindiy ‘wall’ > didi-n, *ndanda ‘tremble’ > deda-r, *ndala ‘blind’ > 
dele-k, *ndekaw (< *kendaw) ‘move’ > duka, *ndundu ‘push’ > dudu, *pundu > 
hudu-k ‘bump into”, *kenda ‘stick in’ > kuda ‘plant’. 


(INTERVOCALIC) *pandan ‘screwpine’ > hedan, *kandaka > kadaka ‘sago 
fritter’, *ndasi > dasi ‘prince’, *kindu ‘buttocks’ > kidu-n, *sanda ‘sacred site’ > 
sada-n, *ndumpu ‘short’ > dubu-n ‘butt’, “inda ‘piece’ > ida ‘one’, *tende ‘lift’ > 
todo-k ‘jerk’, *tunda ‘hurl’ > tuda, *lindaw > lidu ‘take care’, *tanda-i ‘recognize’ 
> tada, *kandeli ‘ring’ > kadeli, *mapandaw ‘forbidden’ > badu.?3 


26. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *ns 


26.1. The PMB and PT prenasalized alveolar spirant *ns (apparently ["s]) was 
denasalized to [s], and this phase remains intact in Tetum and all other Timoric 
languages.?4 


*nsara ‘cover’ > sara, *lensiw ‘loosen’ > /osu, *nansa ‘high’ > *asa > aas. 


27. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *r 


27.1. PMB and PT *r (apparently the voiced alveolar vibrant [r]) has remained 
intact in most Timoric languages, including Tetum. It merged phonemically with 
/ in Dawan, Helong and Rotinese.?5 


(INITIAL) *rantay ‘grave’ > rate, *riti ‘copper’ > riti, *rakaw ‘gather up’ > 
ra'ut, “rasi ‘to coat’ > rasi, *rembu ‘messy’ > rebo, *resay ‘to brush’ > rose, 
*resa ‘robust’ > rosa-k, *rinda ‘tremble’ > rida-k ‘startled’, *runku ‘bend 
down’ > ru’uk. 


(INTERVOCALIC) *agaziraw “lontar > akadiru, “biri ‘jerk’ > firi-k, “buru 
‘species of creeper’ > furu, “gari ‘scatter’ > kari, *kakuraw ‘throat’ > kakoro- 
k, *kaqariw ‘left? > karu-k, *larela > *larola > lalora-n ‘wave’, *mbura 
‘abundant’ > bura-k, “mburu ‘frowning’ > burut, *mera ‘murky’ > mera-k, 
*ntere ‘slide’ > dore-k, *puraw ‘plague’ > hora-s, *sare ‘sweep’ > saar, *sere 


22 For example Rot. filana < M. belanda, dini < *dindiy ‘cold’, bana ‘cattle’ < Javanese 
banda. 

23 The more common variant bandu seems influenced by the Portuguese bando ‘decree, 
ban’. 

24 This secondary /s/ was modified in one language only, Wetarese, which aspirated it (> 
[h]) like primary /s/. 

25 And, like primary /l/, was subsequently assimilated to /n/ in Dawan, cf. Baikenu nate’ < 
*late' < *rantay ‘grave’. 
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“drive” > soro ‘hunt’, *siri ‘winnow’ > sa-siri-n ‘sieve’, *tembare ‘starch’ > 

bare, *tagara ‘raised bow and stern of boat’ > tanara ‘anvil’, *tara ‘cockspur’ > 
, 

tara. 


(FINAL) *kebur “mix” > kahur. 


27.2. Assimilation of the phonemes /r/ (primary and secondary) and /l/ has 
occasionally affected Tetum words, e.g. 


*rikan ‘ancient’ > */ikan > *lakin, *karaka ‘frog’ > *kalaka > kleka-t; 
*kidi-kidi ‘tickle’ > *kiri-kiri > kili-kili. 


28. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *1 


28.1. PMB and PT *1 (the voiced alveolar approximant [1]) has remained generally 
intact in Tetum and all other Timoric languages except Dawan, where it was 
assimilated to /n/. 


(INITIAL) “lahu ‘long (in time)’ > k-leu-r, "laggadaw ‘gourd’ > lakeru, “lante 
‘top’ > lete-n, *laquy(a) ‘bulb’ > lii-s ‘onion’, *leday ‘dance’ > lore, *leka ‘open’ 
> loke, *leli ‘to bowl’ > loli-t, *lujan ‘load’ > lori, “lewa ‘wide’ > lua-k, *luhe 
‘tear’ > Juu-n, *labay ‘yarn’ > laha-n, *lakaw “go; walk’ > /a’o, *lakay ‘husband’ 
> la'en , *lalej ‘fly’ > lalar, “lumut ‘seaweed’ > lumut, *libu ‘surround’ > le'u, 
*Janu ‘drunk’ > Zanu. 


(INTERVOCALIC) *lalej ‘fly’ > lalar, “balu ‘widow’ > falu-k, *beli ‘buy’ > foli- 
n ‘price’, *bulan ‘moon’ > fulan, “lilin ‘wax’ > lilin, *baluj ‘pigeon’ > falur, 
*dalem ‘inside’ > *ralan > *laran, *pili ‘choose’ > hili, *qulej ‘worm’ > ular, 
*qulu ‘head’ > ulu-n, *zalan ‘way’ > dalan, *telu ‘three’ > tolu, *nduli ‘beetle’ > 
*dili > lidi-n, *palari ‘run’ > halai, *qahelu ‘pestle’ > alu-n, *qatimela ‘flea’ > 
kmela, *saliw ‘exchange’ > selu ‘pay’, *tilu “ear wax’ > tilu-n ‘ear’, *bulu ‘hair, 
feather’ > fulu-n. 


(FINAL) *zenkul ‘antler’ > dikul ‘horn’, “bekal ‘blister’ > fokal, *kanawal 


‘custom’ > knaal ‘work’, “bisul ‘abscess’ > fisul, *sumbal ‘stick in’ > subal 
‘hide’, *lenkul ‘lie face down’ > dukul ‘sleep’, *bankil ‘teeth’ > fekil ‘grin’. 
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28.2. Final *l remains intact in some southern Tetum dialects (these are yet to be 
identified in a dialect survey)?6 but in most districts it has undergone rhotacism, 
cf. 

dikul > dikur, fokal > fokar, knaal > knaar, fisul > fisur, subal > subar, duil > 
duir, dukul > dukur, fekil > fekir. 

28.3. There are occasional cases of rhotacism of intervocalic *l, e.g. 

*bela “split” > fera, “gilir ‘to fan’ > hiri-n ‘breeze’, *lentus ‘think’ > rotus 
‘greedy’, *paligay ‘see’ > haree, “gela ‘brother-in-law’ > *glea > ria-n, 
*kambelaw ‘fern’ > kabura. 

28.4. Assimilation of *1 to /n/ or /d/ occurred in isolated Tetum words, e.g. 

*Jaki ‘old’ ‘male’ > */a’i > na’i ‘elder; master”, “lapas ‘to end’ > nahas, *sulu 


‘resin; light > sunu; *Nale ‘to boil’ > nono, *lenkul ‘lie face down’ > dukul 
‘sleep’, *meluy ‘desire’ > */emuy > domin ‘love’. 


PALATALS 


29. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *c 
29.1. PMB and PT “c (probably realized as the voiced palatal affricate [c]) was 
unstable in Proto-Timoric (as in Proto-Moributonic) and merged phonemically 


with either /s/ or /t/. Both outcomes are found in modern Tetum, cf. 


*mbuca ‘cat’ > busa, *qecu ‘fart’ > hosu; *meca ‘watercourse’ > meta ‘river’. 


30. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *z 


30.1. PMB and PT *z (probably realized as the voiced palatal affricate [5]) was 
unstable in both Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric, becoming variously [d], 


26 In his Tetum-Portuguese dictionary (1935) Fr Mendes simply noted: “Em tétum as 
terminações al e el variam de região para região, mudando-se em ar ou dizendo-se 
indiferentemente al ou ar, el ou er.” (p. 189) 
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[s] or [j] in the modern languages when it was not effaced. The Tetum reflex is 
normally [d], though in initial position *z was sometimes effaced, cf. 


*z>/d/ 


*zalan “road? > dalan, *zarum ‘needle’ > daun, *zakan ‘cook by boiling’ > 
da'an, *zahu ‘far’ > doo-k, *zaqit ‘be contagious’ > da’et, *zela ‘crawl’ > dola- 
r, z-ela ‘tongue’ > dila-n, *quzan ‘rain’ > udan, *qezan ‘ladder’ > odan, 
*agaziraw ‘lontar palm > akadiru, *zeykul ‘antler’ > dikul ‘horn’, *zikaw 
‘good’ > di’a-k. 


*z effaced 


*zaqat ‘bad’ > aat, *zapuy ‘fire’ > ahi, *zasu ‘dog’ > asu.?7 


31. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *nz 


There has so far been found only one example of the voiced prenasalized palatal 
affricate *nz (apparently ["z]), which became [nd] in Tetum: *panziri ‘visit’ > 
handii. 


32. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *j 


32.1. PMB and PT *j (the voiced palatal approximant [j]) occurred only 
intervocalically and finally. It was changed to [4] in Proto-Timoric, apparently the 
generalization of a contamination by a preceding *l in the common consonantal 
sequence l.j, e.g. *qalejaw ‘sun’ > *galeKaw. This secondary [A] was 
subsequently dissimilated and rhotacized in Tetum, e.g. #galekaw > *'aleraw > 
loro-n. The rhotic outcome is also typical of Kawaimina; Rotinese has [d]; [I] is 
the outcome in all other Timoric language except Wetarese, which (like most 
modern Moributonic languages) simply effaced the original [j]. 


(INITIAL) *pija “how many” > hira, *bujay ‘foam’ > furi-n, *lujan ‘load’ > lori, 
*maja ‘dry’ > mara-n, “yajan ‘name’ > naran, *(qa)peju ‘gall’ > horu-n, “ijun 
‘nose? > *irun > inur, “maja ‘dry’ > mara-n, *mapejes ‘sore, il” > moras, 
*mapeju ‘bitter’ > moru-k, *pajey ‘rice plant’ > hare, *lejat ‘scorch’ > lora-t, 


27 The initial *z survives phonemically in Kawaimina dialects, cf. Waimaha dasu, Naueti 
yasu, Midiki ijasu, Kairui yoso, as well as in modern Moributonic languages, e.g. Munanese 
and Tolakian dahu. See 41.3 for the origin of the parasitic z- in *zapuy, *zasu, *zulas. 
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*lujaw ‘destitute’ > /uru-n, *waji ‘younger sibling’ > wari-k ‘child’, *lijas ‘wing’ 
> liras. 


(FINAL) *lalej ‘fly’ > lalar, *qulej ‘worm; snake’ > ular ‘worm’, *kunij 
‘turmeric’ > kunir, kinur, *qunej ‘pith’ > unar, *pusej ‘navel’ > pusar. 


VELARS 


33. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *k 


33.1. PMB and PT *k (apparently the voiceless velar stop [k]) has been 
generally preserved only in Kawaimina, Habu, Helong and the north-western 
Rotinese dialects. Elsewhere *k became subject to glottalization, the change to 
[?] being a conditioned one in Tetum and Tokodede, and a general one in Bekais, 
Wetarese, Galoli, Idalaka, Mambai, Kemak, Dawan and most Rotinese dialects. 


33.2. Initial *k is normally intact in Tetum: 


*kempuy ‘stomach’ > kabun, *kena ‘hit’ > kona, *kima ‘giant clam’ > kima, 
*kutu ‘bug’ > kutu-n, *kulit ‘skin’ > kulit, *kunij ‘turmeric’ > kunir, *kurita 
‘octopus’ > kuit, *kakuraw ‘throat’ > kakoro-k, *kambelaw ‘fern’ > kabura, 
*kanawal ‘custom’ > knaal, knaar ‘task’, *kasaw ‘order’ > kasu ‘abolish’, 
*kelay ‘tired’ > kole, *kiqi ‘bite’ > ki'i ‘smart, sting’, *kandesa ‘ashes’ > 
kadesan, *kanay ‘wound’ > kane-k, *kahiw ‘wood’ > kai-n ‘stalk’. 


33.3. However, initial *k was glottalized and then dropped in some words which, 
as formatives, often occur preclitically: 

*(i)Kahu ‘thou’ > *kau > oo [TO: ó], “kami ‘we’ (excl.) > * 'ami > ami, “kita ‘we’ 
(incl.) > * ‘ita > ita, *kamiu ‘you’ > * imi > imi, *kahiw ‘wood’ > * 'ai > ai. 

33.4. In early Tetum intervocalic *k was widely (though perhaps not generally)28 


replaced by the glottal stop, and this outcome remains in most words, e.g. 


*aku T > h-a’u, *gelaku ‘civet cat’? > laku, *dalikan ‘fireplace’ > Jali’an, 
*zakan ‘cook by boiling’ > da’an, “puki ‘vagina’ > hu’i-n, *sakay ‘to rise’ > 


28 It was retained, for instance, when following the prefixes *ma- and *pa-, e.g. *pakepaw 
‘embrace’ > hakoha-k, *makeras ‘strong’ > makaas. 
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sa'e, *zakit > da'et, *lakay ‘husband’ > /a'e-n, *lakaw “walk? > la'o, *takut 
‘fear’ > ta’u-k, *taliku ‘back’ > li'u-r ‘out’, “teka ‘arrive’ > to'o, *zikaw ‘good’ 
> di'a-k, *nakaw ‘steal’ > na’ok, *deke ‘sharp’ > ro’a-t, *daki “dir? > ra 'e-n, 
*rakaw ‘gather up’ > ra’u-t, *keke ‘dig’ > ke’e, *be'akaw ‘to deal’ > fa'a-n 
‘sell’, *mekey ‘suck’ > mo’a-t, “tuka ‘prop, support’ > tu'a-n, “kaka ‘older 
sibling’ > ka’a-n ‘man’s sister-in-law’, *bekat “tie in a slipnot’ > fo'at, *zukut 
‘grass’ > du’ut, *teku ‘limp’ > to’a-n ‘hobble’. 


33.5. Later Malay influence (from the fifteenth century AD) was responsible for 
the restoration of *k in this position; significantly, the majority of forms 
displaying this regression have Malay cognates with -k-: 


*hikan ‘fish’ > ikan, ikuy ‘tail’ > ikun, *paniki ‘bat’ > niki, “siku ‘elbow’ > 
siku-n, *suku ‘clan’ > suku, *kuku ‘fingernail’ > kuku-n, *qekes ‘hide > okos 
‘under’, *buku ‘joint? > fuku-n, *nuka ‘sore’ > nuka, *bakay ‘spill’ < faka-r, 
*baki ‘pop’ > feki-t ‘flick’, “bekal ‘blister’ > fokar, “mbuka ‘gourd’ > boka.?9 


A number of modern lexemes have popular and malayized doublets, cf. 


*leka ‘open’ > lo’e “release”, hakla’en ‘expose, preach’ ~ loke ‘open’, *kuku 
kuku ‘fingernail’ ~ ku’u ‘pinch, pluck’ < *kuku-i, *sugki ‘extract’ > su'i ~ suki-t. 


34. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *g (< PAN *g) 


PMB and PT *g (apparently the voiced velar stop [g]) was maintained in Group B 
languages and in Kawaimina; in Rotinese it became [n]. It was regularly 
desonorized (> [k]) in most Group A languages, including Tetum. In Tetum this 
change must have been posterior to the glottalization of intervocalic primary *k, 
since [k] remains the normal outcome, cases of glottalization of secondary /k/ 
(suggesting a trend towards phonemic coalescence) being exceptional, cf. 


(a) g > /k/ 


*gatel “iteh? > katal, katar, *gugud ‘thunder’ > kukur, “gari ‘scatter’ > kari, 
*guna ‘excavate’ > kua-k ‘hole’, “gagi ‘pull’ > ka’i-t ‘hook’, *gusi ‘jar’ > kusi, 
*gasi “tie together’ > kesi, *guse ‘rub’ > kose, “gege ‘move’ > koko ‘test, 
attempt’, “gigi ‘quiver’ > kiki ‘shiver’, *tegi ‘crouch’ > tiki ‘bend’, *agaziraw 
“lontar? > akadiru, *mbegu ‘fat’ > boku-r, “laga ‘tree ant > laka ‘rice blight’, 
*gewaw ‘cloud’ > kowa ‘dew’. 


29 Cf Malay ikan, ikut ‘follow’, siku, suku, kuku, buku. 
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(b) g>/k/>/’/ 


*tege ‘enclosure’ > *toko > to’o-s ‘cultivated field”, “wagay ‘big’ > *waki > 
wa'i-n, *paganu ‘say’ > ha'a-k, *pigey ‘dent’ > hika-s “fold”. 


35. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric “y 


35.1. PMB and PT *y (apparently the voiced velar nasal [g]) was generally 
preserved in modern Moributonic languages, but in Timor survives only in 
Wetarese (including Atauran). It became the voiced velar stop [g] in Mambai, 
Kemak, Tokodede, Bekais, Dawan and Helong (subsequent desonorization 
occurring in some vernaculars), while in Tetum and all the remaining languages 
the voiced velar nasal was assimilated to /n/. 


(INITIAL) *yajan ‘name’ > naran, *gjugus ‘snout’ > nunu-n “lips”, *gagada 
‘palate’ > narara-k, *pa-ma-gisay ‘smile’ > hamnasa “laugh”, *nale ‘boil’ > 
*nolo > nono, “yuda ‘young’ > nura-k, *yisi ‘tooth’ > nisi-k ‘choke’3° 


(INTERVOCALIC) *buya “flower” > funa-n, *deger ‘hear’ > rona, *nanuy 
‘swim’ > nani, *hagin ‘wind’ > anin, “seya ‘fry’ > sona, “taye ‘support’ > tane, 
*tanis ‘weep’ > tanis, *sayapulu ‘ten’ > sanulu, “bayu ‘wake’ > fanu-n, “layu 
‘drunk’ > Janu, *tanara ‘raised stern of boat’ > tanara ‘anvil’, *qalujay ‘pillow’ 
> kluni, “maya ‘agape’ > nana-k, *tana ‘middle’ > WT tena-n. 

(FINAL) *ikuy ‘tail’ > ikun, *kempuy ‘stomach’ > kabun, *lesur) ‘mortar’ > 
lesun. 


35.2. Secondary /n/ from *1 has been assimilated to /r/ in the case of *mabeni 
‘fragrant’ > *mauni > mori-n. 


36. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric “nk 


36.1. PMB and PT *nk (apparently [Nk]) was generally denasalized to /k/ in most 
Timoric languages, including Tetum. The consonant cluster was preserved in 
Rotinese only. 


*nkeli “walk around’ > WT. koli-n; *kenkaw ‘overcast? > kuku-n ‘dark’, 
*bugku ‘hump’ > fuku-k, *kanankaw ‘weevil’ > knako, naka, *kalankat > 


klakat ‘sternum’, *lanka ‘palisade’ > /aka(lei), *lenkul ‘lie face down’ > dukul 
‘sleep’, *lenka ‘spread’ > /eka-r, *lankew ‘waste’ > lako-n ‘lose’, *tunku > 


30 For the semantic development, cf. nehan ‘tooth’ and hanehan ‘press’. 
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tuku ‘hit’, *bagku ‘beat’ > baku, *sankul ‘pound, crush’ > sekul, *bankay 
‘tooth’ > feki-r ‘grin’, *mabugkay ‘seek’ > buka, *senkal ‘insert’ > sokal, 
*sunki ‘prise out’ > suki-t, *sugkul ‘naughty’ > sukul, sukur, *tanka ‘fasten’ > 
taka ‘shut’. 


37. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *ng 


37.1. The rare Austronesian and Old Moributonic consonant cluster “ng 
([apparently 2g])was generally denasalized to /g/ and subsequently unvoiced 
and assimilated to /k/ in Tetum and certain other Timoric languages. 


*langadaw ‘gourd’ > /akeru ‘pumpkin’, *qatungil ‘cook’ > tukil ‘cook in 
bamboo”. 


UVULARS 


38. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *q 


38.1. PMB *q (apparently the voiceless uvular stop [q]) began to be spirantized 
(> [x] before the Proto-Timoric phase. In early Tetum secondary [x] was 
weakened to the glottal spirant [h], which was subsequently dropped before the 
vowels [a] and [u], but retained before [e], [i] and [0], cf. 


[h] intact: *qenay ‘sand’ > hene-k, *qembu ‘swarm’ > hobu-r, “gilir ‘to fan’ > 
*hiri-n ‘breeze’, *qita ‘see’ > heta-n, *qiut ‘copulate’ > heet, *qudi ‘dwell’ > 
*gori> hori-s , “gala ‘gather’ > hola ‘fetch’, *qentaw ‘finish’ > hotu. 


[h] effaced: *qaur ‘bamboo’ > *hau > au, *quay ‘cane’ > *hoe > oe, *qapuR 
‘limestone’ > *hagu > ahu, *qaqay ‘foot’ > *hae > ai-n, *qasa ‘cheek’ > hasa-n, 
*gata ‘alien’ > *hata > ata-n ‘slave’, *qatey ‘liver’ > *hate > ate-n, *qahelu 
‘pestle’ > *halu > alu-n, *quzan ‘rain’ > *hudan > udan, *qubi ‘tuber’ > *huBi > 
uhi, *qutin ‘penis’ > *hutin > utin, *qulu ‘head’ > *hulu > ulu-n, *qulej ‘worm’ 
> *hular > ular, *quran ‘person’ < *huan > oan. 


« The normally lost [h] persists, however, in derivatives after the prefixes pa- and 
-ma, e.g. 


*pa-huran > hahoa ‘to give birth to’, *pa-qulu ‘to forge ahead’ > hahulu. 
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38.2. There are some exceptions to these general rules, e.g. 


#gekes ‘hide’ > okos ‘under’, *qipes ‘cockroach’ > ehas, *qetiw ‘cooked rice’ > 
etu, *qezan ‘ladder’ > odan; *quzi ‘incite dogs’ > huri. 


38.3. Initial *q in the atonic prefix *qa- was treated in several ways. When 
syncope of the pretonic vowel occurred, *q- was fronted to [k] (or, before [R] to 


[g]). e.g. 


*qabara ‘shoulder’ > *qbara > kbaa-s, *qa(ti)mela ‘flea’ > kmela, *qalunay 
‘pillow’ > *qluni > kluni, “gela ‘brother-in-law’ > *glea > *kria-n3! > ria-n, 
*garehu ‘casuarina’ > *grehu > *gehu > ka-keu, *qabelaw ‘cloud’ > *gloha > 
kaloha-n. 


In other cases apheresis of the prefix occurred, *q- simply disappearing with the 
syncopated vowel, cf. 


*galejaw > /oro-n, *qatelur ‘egg’ > *tolu-n, *qalima ‘hand’ > lima-n, *qalisa 
‘nit? > */isa-k, *qapeju ‘gall’ > horu-n, *qanulit ‘glue’ > nulit ‘sticky’, *qalepaw 
‘basket’ > loho ‘barn’, *qabalaw ‘enclosure’ >*/ahu > *luha-n. 


38.4. Intervocalic *q was glottalized (> [?]), then disappeared, e.g. 


*magqati ‘reef’ > *ma'eti > meti, *zaqat ‘bad’ > *a’at > aat, *puqun ‘tree-trunk’ > 
*pu'un > huun [TO: hun], *bageru ‘new’ > *fo'u-n > fou-n, *bintugen ‘star’ > 
*fitu’en > fitun, *daqi ‘forehead’ > *rai > ree-n, *qagay ‘foot’ > ai-n, *lewa 
‘wide’ > /ua-r, *maqitem ‘black’ > *ma’iten > metan, *maqasin ‘salt’ > *ma’asin 
> masin. 


39. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *R 


39.1. When initial, Proto-Moributonic *r (apparently the voiced uvular spirant 
[s]) became the voiced glottal spirant [fi] in Proto-Timoric.32 This sound was 
universally effaced in Tetum and all other Timoric languages except Kawaimina, 
which preserves it medially as voiceless [h].33 


31 Cf. Waimaha krie, id. 

32 That [fi] was maintained for a long time in Tetum also (falling much later than primary 
[h]) is clear from the fact that the diphthongs produced by its fall have remained intact, cf. 
*wahir ‘water’ > “wai > wee but *wari ‘sun’ > *wai-n ‘time’. 

33 In most modern Moributonic languages all reflexes of *R have disappeared, but Wakatobi 
preserves /h/ (*ratu > hatu, *turun > tuhu, *urat > *uha > *uha, *padirus > herihu). 
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(INITIAL) *namut ‘root’ > amut, “ratus ‘hundred’ > atus, *guma ‘house’ > 
uma, *ransa ‘lofty’ > “asa > aas ‘high’. 


(INTERVOCALIC) “wari ‘sun’ > wain ‘day; time’, *pari ‘stingray’ > hai, 
*benas ‘husked rice’ > *foas > foos, *dana ‘blood’ > raa-n, *dare ‘earth’ > *rae 
> rai, *danaq ‘blood’ > raa-n, “nara ‘brother’ > naa-n, *padirus ‘bathe’ > 
*harius > hariis, *qabara ‘shoulder’ > *kbaa-s, *lariw > lai ‘quick’, *kurita 
‘octopus’ > kuit, *zanum ‘needle’ > daun, “urat ‘vein’ > uat, *tunun ‘descend’ 
> tuun [TO: tun]. 


(FINAL) *qapum ‘lime’ > ahu, *qaur ‘bamboo’ > au, *niur ‘coconut’ > nuu, 
*qatelur ‘egg’ > tolu-n, “gilir ‘to fan’ > hiri-n ‘breeze’, *damar ‘light’ > roma-n, 
*dener ‘hear’ > rona, *wahir ‘water’ > wee, *bulir ‘cluster’ > fuli-n ‘ear of 
millet’, “lega ‘voice’ > lia, “layar ‘sail’ > /aa-n. 


39.2. Confusion of *R and *r (clearly an ancient phenomenon) occurs in both 
Timoric and Moributonic languages, e.g. *ransa ‘lofty’ > *ransa > Tetum aas 
(but Galoli rasa < *ransa), *buray ‘bean’ > *buray > Tetum fore (but Rotinese 
fufue < *bunay); “ramut ‘root’? > *ramut > Wak. ramo ‘flesh’ (but Tet. amut, 
abut < *ramut), *ka-qaniw > *ka/ma-qariw ‘left’ > Tet. karu-k, Tol. mo’eri (but 
Wol. kaai < *ka-qaniw). This can be compared with the common phonemic 
confusion of *k and *q, *b and *mb, *d and *nd etc. in both groups of 
languages. 
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GLOTTALS 


40. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *’ 


40.1. PMB and PT *? (the glottal stop [?]), occurring only in intervocalic position, 
was generally spirantized to [h], e.g. 


*ka’en ‘eat’ > han, *anu’us ‘smoke’ > k-nuha-r ‘fume’, *n’ia ‘be in the habit of 
> nahi, *ta’ay ‘to place’ > tahe. 


41. Proto-Moributonic and Proto-Timoric *h 


41.1. PMB and PT *h (apparently the voiceless glottal spirant [h]) sometimes 
survives (intervocalically) as a glottal stop in Rotinese and Dawan and in the 
Wakatobi language of the Tukang Besi Islands),34 but was normally effaced in 
Tetum and the other Timoric languages. 


(INITIAL) *hisi ‘flesh’ > isi-n ‘body’, *hikan ‘fish’ > ikan, *hanin ‘wind’ > 
anin. 


(INTERVOCALIC) *ikahu ‘thou’ > *koo > oo [TO: 6], “buhu ‘hair’ > fuuk, 
*]uhe “tear” > /uu-n, *mahua ‘yawn’ > maa-s, *mahia ‘ashamed’ > moe, *wahin 
‘water’ > *wai > wee, *pahu ‘mango’ > haa-s, *dahun ‘leaf > (dial) roon, 
*kahiw ‘wood’ > *kai > ai, *nahi ‘sharpened’ > mei-k, *zahu ‘far’ > doo-k, 
*kahendaw ‘to plant’ > kuda, “lahu ‘long time’ > k-leu-r. 


41.2. In derivatives of words with lost initial *h, the consonant persists after the 
prefixes *na- and *pa-, e.g. *na-hisi > nahisi ‘to clot’. 


41.3. Conversely to the loss of initial *h, a parasitic [h] sometimes appears in 
words that were originally vowel-initial, e.g. “aku T > *a’u > *ha’u, “inum ‘to 
drink’ > *imu > hemu. Related to this phenomenon is the parasitic z- in PMB 
*zasu ‘dog’ < PAN *asu and PMB *zapuy ‘fire’ < PAN *Sapuy, *zulas ‘spin’ < 
PMP *ulas. 


34 E.g. Rot. fe'e-k < “bahi ‘wife’; Daw. no'o < *dahun; Wak. iko'o < *ikahu, lu'u < 
*luhe, ro’o < dahun. 
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42. Metathesis 


Tetum forms with consonantal and/or vocalic metathesis fall into two categories, 
(a) those which date back to Proto-Moributonic and (b) those which are 
characteristic of Tetum or, at most, of Proto-Timoric. 


(a) 


*hepat ‘four’ > *pehat > haat, *henem ‘six’? > *nehem > neen, *ijuy ‘nose’ > 
*iguj > inur, *kelaqu ‘civet cat > *gelaku > laku, *manis ‘sweet’ > *minas > 
mida-r. 


(b) 


*taqun ‘year’ > *tahu > *huta > ota-s ‘age’, *qabelaw ‘cloud’ > *kaloha-n, 
*larela ‘wave’ > /alora-n, *gembu “thick; fat? > *mbegu > boku-r, *tamay ‘firm’ 
> meti-n, *meluy ‘want’ > */omi > domi-n ‘love’, *netege ‘to bark’ > *netehu > 
hatenu, “gela ‘brother-in-law’ > *glea > ria-n, “mugut ‘to sink’ > muqut > mout, 
*rumba ‘pierce’ > mbaru > baru, *inum ‘drink’ > *imun > h-emu, *Rasa 
‘lofty’ > *asa > aas ‘high’, *tudur ‘sleep’ > *turu > tuur “sit”, *qaleta ‘space’ > 
*lete > leet, *ndeliu “to roll’ > *duli > duil, *kelaw ‘ring’ > kelu ‘upper-arm 
bracelet’, also loku, id., *tapaw ‘mildew’ > *hatu-r > utu-r. 


43. The Core Consonantal Phonemes of Tetum 


The native (ie. pre-Malay and pre-Portuguese) consonantal phonemes of 
Tetum are therefore only 13 in number, less than half those available in Proto- 
Moributonic. The Tetum consonant system has no dental, palatal, uvular or 
prenasalized phonemes, and only one velar consonant. In Tetum-Praça as it is 
spoken in Dili there are only 11 consonantal phonemes, given the loss of /’/ and 
the assimilation of /w/ to /b/. This poverty of consonants is reminiscent of 
Oceanic (Melanesian and Polynesian) languages, a feature which, a posteriori, 
belies the Celebic and Hesperonesian filiation of Tetum. 
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labial dental alveolar palatal velar uvular glottal 


stops ; k ? 


fricatives 


affricates 


nasals 


prenasalized 
stops 


prenasalized 
fricatives 


prenasalized 
affricates 


vibrants 


approximants 


The maximal modern Tetum consonant system has, by contrast, 22 phonemes. 
The second part of this study will deal with the origin and development of the 
modern Tetum (Malay- and/or Portuguese-derived) consonantal phonemes g, j 


[3] [iz] [z], V [4] [il] [T], ñ [n] [in] [n], p. rr, v, x [9] [is] [s] and 2.35 


35 See also Hull, Orientação, pp. 6-7. 
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Bek. 
Bug. 
Cia. 
id. 
Kal. 
Kat. 
Kbl. 
Kn. 
Kmr. 
Kul. 
Lao. 
Mac. 
Mal. 
Mas. 
Mek. 
Mor. 
Mn. 
NWak. 


Proto-Timoric roots and 
modern Moributonic concordances 


Abbreviations 


Bungkunese 

Buginese 

Ciacia 

idem (the same) 

Kaledupa dialect of Wakatobi 

Katobengke dialect of Munanese 

Kaimbulawan 

Kendari dialect of Tolakian 

Kamarunese 

Kulisusuan 

Laompo dialect of Munanese 

Macassarese 

Malay 

Masiri dialect of Ciacia 

Mekongka dialect of Tolakian 

Morinese 

Moronene 

North Wakatobi (Wanci, 
Kaledupa) 


OT 
Pad. 
PAN 
perh. 
PHF 
PHN 
PMP 
Sio. 


SWak. 


Tkt. 


Tol. 
Tom. 
Wab. 
Wak. 
Waw. 
Wnc. 
Wol. 


Old Timoric 

Padoese dialect of Morinese 
Proto-Austronesian 

perhaps 

Proto Hesperonesian-Formosan 
Proto-Hesperonesian 

Proto Malayo-Polynesian 
Siompu dialect of Munanese 
South Wakatobi (Tomea, 
Binongko) 

Tokotu'a dialect of Moronene 

(Kabaena Is.) 

Tolakian 

Tomea dialect of Wakatobi 
Wabula dialect of Ciacia 
Wakatobi (Tukang Besi Islands) 
Wawonian dialect of Tolakian 
Wanci dialect of Wakatobi 

Wolio 


NOTE: Causative verbs not listed by their base may be found under the prefix pa-; 
adjectives not listed by their base will be found under the prefix ma-. 


*agaziraw ‘lontar’: Tom. geresa, Wol. girisa. 
*aku ‘T (< PAN id.): Wol. yaku, SWak. iyaku, Mek. inaku. 

*aluten ‘firebrand’ (< PMP id.): [no Celebic cognates so far found]3¢ 
*ama ‘father’ (< PAN id.): Wak.Mun.Wol.Pad. ama, Waw. mama. 


36 Indications that Celebic cognates have not yet been found should not be taken as proof 
that they do not exist, since available lexical data on Moributonic languages is (with the 
exception of Munanese, studied in depth by René van den Berg) not exhaustive. 
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*ampitay ‘crouch’: Pnc. ampiti. 

*anadu (> *andau, *andua) “long; high; deep”: Mor. ondau, Pad. onrau “long, 
high’; Waw. ondue “long”. 

*anu’us ‘vapour, smoke’ (< PHN id.): [no Celebic cognates so far found; 
Florinic cognates exist] 

*atis ‘(breastbeam of) loom’: Mun. ati. 

*away ‘face’ (< PMP away): Waw. woi ‘forehead’. 


*babaw ‘top’ > ‘mountain’: Wak. wawo, Waw. wawono. 

*ba-binay ‘woman’ (< PAN *ba-biNahi): Wol. bawine, Wak. wowine, Mor. 
beine. 

*babuy ‘pig’ (< PAN id.): Wol. bawu, Mun. wewi, Wak. wawu, Waw. wawi. 

*bahi ‘female’ > ‘wife’ (< PAN *baHi): Mek. wai, Mor.Pad. wai-no ‘wife’. 

*bahu ‘smell’ (vi.) (< PMP *bahug): Tol. wuho, Waw. woo, Pad. me-woo. 

*be’akaw ‘to deal’: Tkt. mowehaku ‘sell’; Mun. powako ‘to partner; to match’. 

*bakay ‘spill, pour’: Wol. bake ‘open out’. 

*bake ‘heart’ > ‘fruit’: Wnc. ba’e, Kal. bake ‘fruit’. 

*baki ‘flick’: Wol. baki ‘crack, pop’. 

*balabaw ‘mouse’ (< PMP): Mun. wolawo, Pnc. wulawo, Waw. wola, Wol. 
mawilo. 

*bali ‘return’ (< PAN *balik): Wak. bali ‘turn around’, Wol. balii ‘change’. 

*balu ‘widow’ (< PHN id.): Wol. balu, Mun. bhalu. 

*balu ‘wrap, pack’ (< PHN *barut): Mun. walu, Wol. balu ‘shroud’. 

*baluj ‘dove’ (< PAN id.) [no Celebic cognates so far found; Ambonic 
cognates exist] 

*bambugaw ‘heap’: Tom. bambunga. 

*banay ‘sneeze’: [no Celebic cognates so far found] 

*bankay ‘tooth’ > ‘grin’: Mun. wangka ‘tooth’. 

*banku ‘beat’: Tkt. wankuo. 

*banu ‘wake up’: Wak. bangu. 

*baqay “to divide’: Wak. sa-ba 'e. 

*baqeru ‘new’ (< PMB, PAN *baqeRuH): Mun. bugho, Pad. wo’awu. 

*base ‘wash’ (< PAN *basaq ‘wet’): Wol. bahoa, Wnc. hesowui (< *pa-wosui), 
Waw.Tol. me-baho. 

*batay ‘place’: perh. Wol. bate ‘side of house’. 

*(m)batiw ‘scratch’: Wnc. batu. 

*batu ‘stone’ (< PAN id.): Wol.Waw. batu, Wak.Tol.Pad. watu, cf. Mal. batu, id. 

*beba ‘lip’ (< PMP *bebag): Mun. wobha, Law.Maw.Sio. woba, Lao.Kat. wuba. 

*bepaw ‘sweet potato’: Wak. opa. 

*bekal ‘blister’: Mun. woka ‘swell’. 

*bekat ‘tie in a slipnot’: Wak. boke. 

*bela ‘split, crack’ (< PAN *belaq): Mun. bera ‘break’. 

*beli ‘value, price” (< PAN id. = ‘buy’): Pad.Bgk.Mor.Mek. oli ‘price’. 

*belu ‘ornament’, ‘ceremonial cup’: Wol. belo ‘ornament’. 

*beni ‘night’ (< PAN *beRyi): Mor. wongi, Tol.Mek. wingi. 

*benka (< *kemba) ‘lung’: Wak. komba, Wol. kumba. 
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*bente ‘to start, be surprised’: Wak. mente. 

*bepaw ‘sweet potato’: Wak. opa. 

*begas ‘shatter’: Mun. bogha, Maw. boa, Pnc. wekae. 

*beras ‘husked rice’ (< PHF *beRas): Wnc.Tom. bae. 

*besay ‘paddle’ (< PMP *beRsay): Mun. bhose. 

*beta ‘stalk’ > ‘body’, ‘millet’: Mun. wota ‘root stalk of yam’. 

*betaw ‘younger sister; woman’; *ba-betaw ‘woman’ (< PMP *betaw ‘sister’): 
Waw. tuwai, Bgl. tuai ‘younger sister’. 

*beti ‘raise’: Wnc. nomboti ‘jump’. 

*beyar ‘give’ (< PAN *beRay): Pnc. wao, Mor. wee, Maw. powao, Mun. 
fowaane, Mek.Kn. powe’i, Tkt. poweho. 

*besay ‘paddle, oar’ “bibi ‘edge’: Wak. wiwi. 

*bidu ‘swing’: Wol. widu. 

*bila ‘turn’ > ‘go’ (< PMP *biliy ‘turn’): Wak. wila ‘go’. 

*bini ‘seed’ (< PMP *benSiq): Wol.Mun.Tol. wine, Wak. beni. 

*bintugen (< PAN id.) ‘star’: Wnc. wetw’o, Kal.Tom. fitu’o, Waw. bituo. 

*bintugen-tala (< PMP *talaq) ‘morning star'?7: Pad. buntala. 

*biri ‘jerk’: Wol. biri ‘force open’. 

*bisa (> “misa, *pisa) ‘squeeze’: Tom. pipiho ‘strangle’. 

*bisul ‘boil, abscess’ (< PMP id.): Wak. bisu. 

*bitis ‘calf of leg” (< PAN id.): Wol. biti. 

*bua ‘fruit’ > ‘heart’ (< PAN *buag)?8: Tol.Pad. wua, Waw. wuano ‘fruit’. 

*buhu “head hair’ (< PAN *buSek): Kn.Pad.Mor. wuu, Tol.Mek. owu ‘hair’; 
Wnc.Kal. kawuu, Tom. fu'u ‘neck’ 

*bui “wild”: [no Celebic cognates so far discovered] 

*bujay ‘foam’ (< PMP *bujak): perh. Pnc. bura. 

*buku ‘joint’ (< PMP *bukuh): Wak. buku ‘bone’. 

*bulan (< PAN *bulaN) ‘moon; month’: Wak.Wol. bula, Mun.Waw.Pad. wula. 

*bulir ‘ear of grain” (< PHN *buliR): [no Celebic cognates so far found] 

*bulu ‘body hair’ (< PMP id.): Wak.Mun. wulu, Tol. bulu, Wol. bulua. 

*bulu ‘fine bamboo’ (< PHF *bulug): Mun. wulu, id. 

*buna ‘flower’ (< PMP *buyah): Mek. obunga, Mun. bunga. 

*bunkaw ‘hump’, ‘mountain’ (< *bunkud < PMP *bunduk): Wnc. wungka, 
Banggai bunkuko; cf. Pad. tamungku; Mal. bukit. 

*bunta ‘royal’ > ‘magnificent’: Wak. bonto, Pad. uweto ‘king’. 

*bunu ‘kill’ > ‘war’ (< PAN *bunug): [no Celebic cognates so far found; 
possibly an early loan from Malay bunuh *kill'] 

*(qulej-) buqaya (< PMP id.) ‘crocodile’: Wak. bu’ea, Mun. bu’eya, Waw. 
buaya, Mek. bokeo. 


37 The second element is PMP (Zorc) *talag. The compound form, typically Celebic, is 
not found (now) in Timor. 

38 The metaphoric use of plant terms for body parts is a feature of Moributonic and 
Santalic languages. In Timor *bua means also ‘heart’; in Butonia *buga ‘flower’ today 
means ‘finger’, *Ramut ‘root? now means ‘flesh’ in Butonia, and *bake ‘fruit’ also 
denotes ‘heart’ in Butonia, to which compare OT *bake-sedi ‘kidney’, lit. “side heart” (> 
maksorin). This phenomenon also explains the use of the Malay loanword akar ‘root’ in 
the sense of ‘sago’, the vegetal ‘flesh’ par excellence consumed by the people of Timor. 
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*buru ‘variety of creeper’: Wol. buru ‘to wind”. 

*(laba-)buray “string bean’ (see *laba): Wol.Waw. lawue, Tol. lawua, Pad. 
lawu’e ‘bean’; Mun. lawue, Bgk. lafue ‘pea’. 

*busu ‘punch’ > ‘trample’: busu ‘punch’. 

*butu ‘tie’: Mek. mo-wutu. 


*dabu ‘fate, luck’: Mun. dawua. 

*dabu ‘powder’ (< PMP *debu): Mun. harabu ‘dust’, cf. Mal. debu, id. 

*(da)dara ‘maiden, virgin’ (< PHN dadaRa): [no Celebic cognates so far found; 
perhaps an early borrowing from Malay dara, id.] 

*dahun “leaf (< PMP *Dahun): Wak. ro’o, Mun.Cia.Mmb. roo. 

*daki ‘dirty’ (< PAN *dakiH): Wol. raki ‘body dirt’, Mun. raku ‘dirty’. 

*dalem ‘interior’ (< PAN id.): Mun. /alo, Wak. laro. 

*dalika ‘hearth’ (< PMP *dalikan): Kal. dalika. 

*dampa ‘touch, adjoin’: Mun. dampa. 

*danda (> *ndanda) ‘tremble’: Tom. rada. 

*daqi ‘forehead’ (< PAN *dagiS): Waw. rai, Pad.Mor. ra'i ‘forehead’; Mek. 
orai, Kn. rai ‘face’. 

*dara ‘blood’ (< PAN *daRag): Wak. raha, Mun.Waw.Mor. rea, Wol. raa, Pad. 
reya. 

*dare ‘land’ (< PAN *daReq): Mun. Wol. rea, cf. Mal. darat ‘shore’. 

*dasi ‘remain’: Wnc. dai, dei (< *dahi, *dehi). 

*data ‘press down on’ > ‘attack’: Mun. data. 

*deke ‘sharp’: Mun. roko. 

*dema ‘light’ (< PAN *damaR ‘resin; light’): Baree, Palu nareme, Waw. 
padamara ‘light’; Mek. dambara ‘resin’ cf. Mal. damar ‘resin; torch’. 

*deme ‘hear’ (< PAN *DeneR): Waw. rango, Wol. -rangu, Pad. -ronge, Mor. 
rongke. 

*depa ‘fathom’: Mun. rofa. 

*dese ‘firm, robust’: Bgk. moroso, Mgk. morosie. 

*deta ‘skim’: Mun. rete ‘rap, tap’. 

*diri ‘stand; column’ (< PMP *diRi ‘stand’): Wol. arii ‘post, stake’. 

*duqu ‘gnaw’: Mun. dughu ‘gulp’. 

*duri ‘thorn’ > “bone” (< PAN *duRiH id.): NWak. ruhi, Tom. huri, Cia.Wol. 
rui ‘thorn’. 

*duwa ‘two’ (< PAN *duSa): Mun. rua, Pad, oruwa, Tol. ruo, Waw. orua. 


tempu ‘grandparent; grandchild; master’ (< PMP = ‘ancestor; master’): Wak. 
ompu. 

*empugi ‘grandmother’ > ‘older sister’: Mek. imbu’e, Kb. mbue. 

*enti ‘stink’: Wak. anti. 

*eput ‘chaff > ‘meal, flour’ (perh. connected with PHN *qepah ‘rice chaff’): 
Mun. puu ‘rice chaff’. 


*gaqi ‘pull’: Tom. nogai. 
*gari ‘scatter’: Mun. gari ‘unkempt’. 
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*gasi “tie together”: Mun. gai. 

*gatel ‘itch’ (< PHF *gaCel): perh. NWak. moha ato. 

*gewaw ‘cloud’ > ‘drizzle’, ‘dew’: Tol. gawu, Tkt. gavu. 

*gigi ‘quiver, convulse’: Mun. gigi ‘convulse’. 

*gugud ‘thunder’ (< *PMP *gudug): Wak. gugudu ‘make noise’, cf. Ambonic 
cognates: Asilulu kúkule, Larike kúkudu ‘thunder’. 

*gura ‘remove’ > ‘hole’: Wak. gua ‘remove’. 

*gusi ‘jar’ (< PHN *guci): Mun. gusi. 

*guse ‘rub’ (< PMP id.): Mun. goso. 


*hanin ‘wind’ (< PMP id.): Mor. angi. 

*hisi ‘body’ (< PAN *Sisi ‘flesh’): Pad.Mun. ihi, Waw. ihe. 

*huran ‘person’ > ‘offspring’ (< PMP *huRaN ‘person’): [no Celebic cognates 
so far found; cf. Mal. orang] 


*iba ‘be there, exist’: Wol. iwa ‘there’. 

*ijuņ (> *inuj) ‘nose’ (< PAN id.)3: Wak.Cia. ngoo, Wol. ango, Tkt.Pad. enge. 

*ikahu ‘thou’ (< PAN *ikaSu): Wak.Waw. iko’o, Wol. ingkoo, Tol. inggo’o, 
Mek. ingoo. 

*ikan ‘fish’ (< PAN *Sika’en): Wol. ikane, Wak.Waw.Tol. ika. 

*iku “tail” (< PMP *ikuy): Wak.Tol. iku, Mek. oiku, Mor. Waw.Pad.Bgk. iki. 

“imbu ‘edge’ > ‘mouth’: Wak. umbu ‘edge’. 

*ina ‘mother’ (< PAN id.): Wak.Mun.Wol.Waw.Tol. ina, Pad. ine. 

*inda ‘piece’: Wol. ide. 

*inum (> *imun) ‘drink’ (< PMP id.): Mor.Pad.Mek. mo 'ino, Bgk. moinu, Tol. 
mo 'ine. 

*isa ‘one’ (< PAN id.): Wol.Mun. ise, Tol. aso, Wak.Pad. asa. 

*isa (> *sai) ‘older sibling’ > ‘first cousin’, ‘sister-in-law’: Mun. isa ‘older 
sibling’. 


*ka’ada ‘love’ > ‘want’: Wak. hada ‘want’; Wol. kera ‘friend’. 

*kabumbu > *kambumbu ‘mound’: Wol. kabumbu. 

*ka’en ‘eat’ (< PAN id.): Wol. kande, Waw.Mek. mongkaa, Tol.Mek. 
monggaa, Kn. monggoa. 

*kahiw ‘wood’ (< PAN *kaSiw): Wak. Wol.Pad. kau, Mun. sau, 

*kaka ‘older sibling’ (< PAN id.): Wak. ikaka. 

*kakuraw ‘throat’: Mun. kakurao ‘throat of animals’. 

*kalambu ‘water fowl’: Tom. kallambo ‘heron’. 

*kalagkat ‘upper chest’: Mun. /angke ‘high’. 

*kali ‘dig’ (< PAN *kalih): Wnc. hongali. 

*kamat ‘scratch’: Mun. ngkama. 

*kambelaw ‘fern’: Mun. kambolu. 


39 Timoric languages remain faithful to the root-form PAN *ijuy, subsequently 
metathesized in Butonia and in Group B languages (e.g. Tetum inur < *irun). 
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*kambera ‘plume of horse hair’: Mun. kambera ‘butterfly’. 

*kami ‘we (excl.)’ (< PAN id.): Wak.Waw. ingkami, Waw. ikami, Mek. 
inggami. 

*kamiu ‘you (pl.)’ (< PMP id.): Waw. ikomiyu, Wol. ingkomiu, Mek. inggomiu, 
Pad. omiyu, SWak. -komiu. 

*kamini ‘candlenut’: [no Celebic cognates so far found], cf. Mal. kemiri. 

*kanankaw ‘weevil’: Mun. nangku ‘chew’. 

*kanawal ‘custom’ > ‘work’: Mun. kanea ‘custom’. 

*kanay ‘wound’: Mun. kanda. 

*kandaka ‘fritter’: Mun. kadaka ‘cook without water”. 

*kandeli: see *ndeli 

*kandesa (< *kaseda) ‘(hot) ashes’: Wol. mosodo, Mas. masodo ‘hot’; Mun. 
sodo ‘be hot’. 

*kantela ‘verses’: Mun. kantola ‘traditional poetry’. 

*kanua (< PMB *banua) ‘village’ (< PMP *banua ‘inhabited territory’): 
Kn.Mek. wonua. 

*kape ‘grasp’: Mun. kopo ‘hold in a grasp’; Tom. tangkapue ‘seize’. 

*ka-penu ‘full’ (< PAN *penug): Mun.Mgk. pono. 

*ka-qariw, ma-qariw ‘left’: Kn.Tol. mo’eri, Bgk.Waw. moiri; perh. Wol. kaai. 

*karaka ‘frog’: Mun. karaka. 

*karu ‘scratch’ (< PMP *kaRus): Wak. okoho. 

*kasaw ‘send; order’ > ‘abolish’: Wak. kahu ‘send’. 

*kasey ‘bite’: Tom. kaha. 

*kawana, *mawana ‘right (side) (< PAN *kawanaN): Wol. kaana, Pad. ko’ana, 
Mor. koana; Bgk.Waw. moana. 

*kawil ‘hook’ (< PAN id.): Mun. kai ‘to hook’, kakai ‘hook’, Wak. kokabi. 

*ke’a ‘forest’: Pad. kiha, Wol. koo. 

*kebur ‘mix’ (< PMP id. = ‘churn water’): [no Celebic cognates so far found] 

*keke ‘dig’: Wak. keke, Tol. mekeke, Bgk.Pad.Waw. mongkeke. 

*keki ‘rub’ > ‘scrape’: Tom. koki. 

*kelaqu (> *gelaku) “civet cat’: Wak. laku, Mun. kilao, laghu. 

*kelaw > *lekaw “ring”: Wak. kela. 

*kelay ‘tired’: Mun. kale, Wak. kalu ‘tired’; Wol. kole ‘sleep’. 

*kelu ‘crooked’: Kat. mongkelu. 

*kempa ‘palm leaf basket’: Mun. kompe. 

*kempuy “belly” (< PMP id. = ‘stomach of animals’): Wnc. kombo, 
Kal. Wol.Kam.Mas.Wak.Pad. kompo ‘belly’. 

*kena ‘hit’ (< PHN *kena’): Mek. Waw. kono, Pad, mongkona, Wol. kanea. 

*kenda ‘to plant’: Mun. kaendea ‘garden’. 

*kendaw (> *denkaw) ‘move’: Tom. kindu. 

*kenkaw (> kugkaw) ‘overcast, dark’: Wak. kengku, Kal. kungku ‘rainy 
season’. 

*kental ‘hold’: Wnc. konta. 

*keqa ‘cut’: Wnc. ko’e ‘chop’. 

*kesa ‘saltiness’ > ‘sweat’: Mun. mokeha ‘salty’. 
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*kesay ‘tender’: Wol. makesa, Mor. tekosi, Mun. kesa, Tom. mokkesa 
“beautiful”. 

*keya-keya ‘cockatoo’: Pad. keya-keya. 

*kidi-kidi ‘tickle’ (< PMP id.): Wnc. kiri-kiri. 

*kima ‘giant clam’: Mun. kima. 

*kindu ‘buttocks’: Waw. kidu, Cia. kuni. 

*kigi ‘small’ (cf. PMP *dikiq): Wak. ki 'iki i. 

*kiqi ‘bite’ > ‘smart, sting’: Wak. kiki’i ‘bite’. 

*kita ‘we (incl.)’ (< PAN id.): Wak. ikita, Wol. ingkita, Mek. inggito. 

*kuden ‘cooking pot’ (< PMP id.): Tol. Waw. kuro, Pad. kura, Kal. kekeru. 

*kuku ‘fingernail’ (< PAN *kuSkuS, PMP *kukuH): Wak.Waw.Pad. kuku. 

*kuku-i ‘pinch’: Bgk. mongkukui. 

*kulat ‘mushroom’ (< PAN): Mun. kula. 

*kulit ‘skin’ (< PAN *kuliC id.): Wak.Wol.Mun.Mor. kuli. 

*kulur ‘breadfruit’ (< PMP *kuluR): Mun. kula. 

*kumbus ‘palm frond’: Mun. kumbu ‘roll, coil’. 

*kumu ‘fist’: Wak. kumbu. 

*kunij ‘turmeric’: Mun. kuni. 

*kunita ‘octopus’ (< PMP *kuRita): Wol.Cia.Maw. kuita. 

*kusa ‘to peg, nail’: Mun. kuso. 

*kute (> *ketu) ‘snap’: Mun. kuta. 

*kutu ‘louse’ (< PAN *kuCuH ‘louse head’): Wol.Wak.Waw.Tol.Pad. kutu. 


*Ja’u “top”: Mun. lao ‘up in the air”. 

*laba ‘yarn’ (< PHN *labay): Wak. lawa. 

*laga ‘plant insect’ > ‘rice blight’: Mun. Jaga “tree ant’. 

*Jahu ‘long (in time)’: Mun. lao. 

*lakaw ‘go; walk’ (< PMP id.): Tol. lako, Mun. kala, Wol. lingka ‘go’; Wak. 
langke ‘sail’. 

*lakay ‘husband’ (< PHF id.): Mek. langgai. 

*Jaki ‘elder; master’ (< PHN id.): Wol. laki ‘lord’ Waw. lakino ‘king’. 

*Jalay ‘to abort (of animals): Mun. Wol. lolai ‘placenta of mammals’. 

*Jalej ‘fly’ (< PMP id.): Wol. lale, Wak. lalo, Waw.Tol.Pad. lale; Mun. lelo 
‘blowfly’. 

*lambe ‘stumble’ > ‘stray’: Mun. lambe. 

*lambi ‘framework’ > ‘veranda’: Mun. lambi. 

*lampay ‘soft (of betelnut)’: Mun. lampi ‘half ripe (of areca)’. 

*langadaw ‘gourd’: Mun. langgara. 

*lanka ‘palisade’: Mun. /angke ‘stocks, jail’. 

*lapkey ‘lose’: Mun. mawulangka ‘waste’; Wnc. langke ‘depart’. 

*lagu ‘drunk’: Wak. molango, Wol. malango. 

*Jante ‘top’: Wnc. nolante ‘to float’. 

*lapas ‘end, terminate’: Mun. lapasi. 

*Japat ‘meshing’ > ‘shrimpnet’: Mun. Japa ‘cloth mattress’. 
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E) 


*laquy-a ‘onion’ (< PMP *laquya “ginger")*0: Wak. Jo “ia, Mun. loghia ‘ginger’. 

*larela > *lalera ‘current, wave”: Waw. larola ‘river’; cf. Mal. gelora ‘surf’. 

*lasaw ‘penis’: Wnc. Jau ‘penis’; Mun. lehe ‘testicle’. 

*leba ‘stomach; craw’: Wnc. loba. 

*(wahir-) lebiw ‘pool’: Wak. walobu, Mor. lowo, Tkt. lowi. 

#lebu ‘settlement’ > ‘family’ (< PHN *lebuq ‘settlement’): Mun. /iwu, Wol. lipu, 
Wak. limbo. 

*ledaw ‘monkey’: Kn. Jada. 

*leday ‘dance’: Mun. linda. 

*lejat ‘scorch’: Mun. lea ‘hurt’. 

*lejay ‘load’ > ‘carry’ (< PMP *lujan): Wak. /ea, Mun. ulea ‘load’; Mek. alee, 
Kn. alei ‘carry’. 

*leka ‘open’ (< PMP *le(n)ka”): Mun. lengka. 

*lelay ‘fly’ > ‘float’: Mun. lola ‘fly’. 

*lele ‘crawl’: Mun. lele ‘crawl’; Tom. kololi ‘crouch’. 

*Jeli ‘to bowl, spin’: Tom. buloli ‘circle’. 

*lemuy (< *meluy) ‘want’ > ‘like’: Wal. melu ‘request’. 

*lensiw ‘loosen’: Mun. /ensi. 

*Jentus ‘think’ > ‘anxious’ > ‘avid, greedy’: Wak. Jentu ‘think’. 

*lega ‘sesame’ (< PAN *lenah): Mun. longo. 

*legaw ‘see’, ‘illuminate’ ‘reflect’: Mun. longa ‘see’; Kn. pelonggo “to wake 
up’ (vi.).4! 

*lemay (> *melay) ‘bare, plain’: Mun. lemi. 

*lenka ‘spread’: Wnc. lungka'e. 

*legkul (> *denkul ) “lie face down’ > ‘sleep’: Mun. longko. 

*leqa ‘voice’ (< PHF *ligeR ‘neck’): Tom. lo 'o-ni ‘voice’; Mun. loa ‘neck; 
stalk’. 

*lesuy ‘mortar’ (< PHF id.): Wol. nosu, Mor. nohu, Mek. ohonu. 

*leu ‘lady’ (title): Kal. /uu ‘mild, gentle’. 

*lewa ‘wide’ (< PAN *ma-lawa): Cia.Mas. molewa, Pnc.Tol. molewe, Pad. 
moluwe, Mck.Mor. melewe, Bgk.Tkt. molue, Waw. malua. 

*leyaw “straight”: Mun. /aa, Pad. moleyo, Mor.Bgk. moleo, Wnc. molobu (« 
*moleu). 

*libu “surround”: Mun. /ibu. 

*lijas “wing”: perh. Mun. lia *bristle, stinging hairs on certain leaves”. 

*lilin ‘wax; candle’ (< PMP id.): Wak.Mun.Wol.Tol. lili. 

*lima “five” (< PAN id.): Wak.Wol.Mun. lima, Tol. limo. 

*lindaw “to rule’ (> ‘take care”): Mun. lindo ‘to rule over”. 

*linka ‘lean’ > ‘stand’: Wak. lingkae ‘lean’. 

*liu ‘pass’ (< PAN id. = ‘veer’): Tom.Mun. liu. 

*luhu ‘tear’ (< PHF *luSeg): Wak. /u’u, Waw. loo, Wol. lolu. 

*lujaw ‘poor, needy’: Mun. luo ‘old and feeble’. 


40 The root returned to Timor in its Malay form halia and with the original meaning, cf. 
T. ai-lia ‘ginger’. 

41 The concepts “see” and ‘wake up” are crossed in Moributonic and Timoric languages: 
Tokodede and Mambai blee < *ma-liqay = Tetum haree < *pa-liqay. 
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*Juku “dive”: Mun. luku ‘go inside”. 

#Julu “roll up’: Mun. ka-lulu, Tol. me-lule, Wol. lulungi; Wak. lolungu ‘slide’. 
*lumbe ‘clump, group’: Mun. /umbe ‘block’. 

*lumbiw ‘lop, amputate’: Mun. lobhi. 

#lumut ‘seaweed’: Mun. /elamu. 

*lute (> *letu) ‘delicate’: Wol.Pnc. Wak. malute ‘weak’. 

*Juti ‘graze, brush’: Mun. luti. 


*ma-alawi ‘far’ > ‘foreign’ (< PAN id.): Wak. malai, melai, Wab.Mas. mbilai; 
Waw.Pad. olai. 

*ma-bake ‘wet’: Wol. mabako, buke. 

*ma-baliw ‘counterpart; companion; relative’: Wak. bali ‘companion; 
opponent’, Wol. bali ‘opponent’, Waw. wali ‘companion; spouse’. 

*ma-bela ‘beloved’ > ‘friend’: Wak. bela ‘dear’; Waw. bela, Bgk. bala, Baree 
bale “friend”. 

*ma-bembaw (> *ma-bumbaw) ‘crammed’ > ‘swollen’: Wol. bumbu ‘crammed’; 
Mun. bhembe ‘swollen’; Pad. bobo ‘rash’. 

*ma-beni ‘fragrant’ (< PAN *banSiS): perh. Mun. wongo ‘flare up’. 

*ma-benat ‘heavy’ > ‘big’ (< PMP *ma-beR’at): Kn.Tkt. mobea, Bgk. mobia 
‘heavy’. 

*ma-besu ‘sated’ (< PHF *besuR): Mun. mbuhe-mbuhe ‘crammed’. 

*mabinaw ‘day’: Wak. moina ‘day’. 

*ma-bintay ‘firm’: Tom. binta ‘taut’. 

*mabun ‘drizzle’, ‘dew’ > ‘shade’ (< PHN *ambun ‘drizzle; dew’): [no Celebic 
cognates so far found] 

*ma-bunkay ‘seek’: Tkt. mowungke. 

*ma-buta ‘blind’ (< PHF *buCa): Waw. bete. 

*ma-dequ ‘be thirsty’: Mun. roghu, Wak. mo-ro 'u, Pad. moko-ro’u. 

*ma-didin ‘cold’ (< PMP ma-dindin): Wak. monini, Mun. rindi, Mek.Mor.Pad. 
morini. 

*ma-hata ‘raw’ (< PAN *ma-Hatag): Waw.Pad. momata, Wol. mamata. 

*mahia ‘be ashamed’ (< PAN *ma-Siag): Wol. maea. 

*mahua ‘yawn’ (< PAN *ma-Suab): Wak. mo-ma'a, Pad. momaa. 

*ma-ira ‘red’ (< PMP *ma-iRag): Wak. meha, Waw. memea, Tol. momea. 

*ma-isa “alone, single” (< PMP id.): Mun. moisa. 

*maja ‘dry’: Mun. neo (< *meo). 

*ma-keras (> *ma-kares) ‘hard; strong” (< PAN *keRas ‘hard’): Wol. makaa, 
Waw.Pad. makora. 

*male ‘lie down’ > ‘wilt’: Wak. mbale ‘lie’. 

*mama ‘chew’ (< PMP *mamag): Wnc. mama. 

*mamaw ‘be silent”: Kn. te-momo, Bgk. mamu. 

*ma-nabu ‘fall’ (< PMP *nabug): Wol. mondau, Wak. manabu. 

*manu ‘bird’ (< PMP *manuk): Wol.Mun.Wak.Waw.Tol. manu, Pad. manu- 
manu. 

*mana ‘be mouth agape’: Mun. manga ‘agape’. 

*manada ‘noble’: Mun. mangadha ‘handsome’. 
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*ma-panas ‘hot’ (< PMP id.): Wol. mapane, Wak. mena. 

*ma-panda (< PMP *ma-pandak) ‘short; low; shallow’: Wol. mampodo, Bek. 
ompodo ‘short’. 

*ma-pandaw ‘forbidden’ (PMP *tampu): Tol. pado, Kn. ipoda. 

*ma-pagi ‘bitter’ (< PHF *paqiC): Wol. mapai, Kn.Waw. mopai, Pad. mopa’i. 

*mapara ‘salty’: Wol. mapara. 

*ma-pejes ‘sick’ (< PMP *pejes ‘pain’): Wak. moho. 

*ma-peju ‘bitter’: [no Celebic cognates so far found]. 

*ma-peliw ‘call’: Wak. elloe. 

*ma-puti ‘white’ (< PAN *ma-putiq): Wol. maputi, Mek.Bgk.Mor.Pad. mopute, 
Wak. mohute. 

*maqaray ‘to smell, sniff : Kn. umai, me’ai, Mek. moai. 

*ma-qasin ‘salty’ > ‘sweet’: Pad. mo 'ahi, Bgk. moahi, Mor. mo’ohi. 

*ma-qasu ‘smoke; steam’ (< PMP *ma-qasuh): Tol.Pad. ahu ‘smoke’; Mun. oho 
“steam”. 

*ma-qitem ‘black’ (< PAN id.): Wol. maeta, Tol. meeto, Pad. mo 'ito. 

*ma-qizaw ‘green’ (< PAN id.): Mun. idho. 

*ma-qudi ‘alive’: Wak. ‘ido. 

*ma-quse ‘deceive’: Mk. mouso. 

*ma-rikan (> *rakin > lakin) ‘ancient’: Wol. marikana. 

*mari ‘come’ (< PMP *maRi): Wak.Mun. mai. 

*manuqanay ‘man’ (< PAN *maRuqaNay): Wak. mo ane, Mun. moghane. 

*ma-suqu ‘carry on the head’: Tok. mon-su’u, Mek. mo-sou, Waw. mon-suu 
‘carry on the head’; Mun. sughu ‘carry on the shoulders’. 

*mata ‘eye’ (< PMP *maCa): Wak.Mun.Wol.Tol.Mor. mata. 

*matey ‘dead’ (< PAN *maCey): Wak.Mun.Wol.Waw.Pad.Tol. mate. 

*ma-watuy (> *matawuy) ‘dried up’: Kn.Tol.Mek. mowatu, Wol. matu, 
Bgk.Waw. mutui. 

*mawulus ‘betel pepper’: Wol. bawulu, Sausu, Palu baulu. 

*meca ‘watercourse’: Tom. moso ‘stream’. 

*meqa, *meqa-meqa “empty”: Pad.Mgk. moa, Tom. mevu, Waw. moako. 

*mehi ‘urine’: Kal. me’e. 

*meke ‘cough’: Wol. meke, Bek. memeke. 

*mekey (« *kemey) “suck”: Mun. komi. 

*melay (< *lemay) ‘bare, stripped’: Mun. /embi-lembi ‘naked’. 

“meme ‘lukewarm’: Mun. meme ‘wet’. 

*mempaw ‘complete, finish’: Mun. mompo. 

*mepu ‘disappear’ > ‘fade’: Tom. mefu ‘disappear’. 

*meqi (-meqi) ‘urinate’: Kal. memei, Tom. me i, Kn.Pad.Mor. te- 'eme. 

*mequ (< *qemu) ‘to sink’: Mun. ghumu ‘dive’. 

*mequ- ‘kiss’: Kn. me’u, Tkt. meuma, Waw. moengo. 

*mera ‘murky’: Mun. moro. 

*mese ‘comment’: Mun. moho-moho ‘to gossip’. 

*mesu ‘appear’: [no Celebic cognates so far found; possibly a borrowing from 
Malay muncul] 

*mia ‘person’: Wak.Bgk.Mor.Wol. mia, Mun. mie, Pad. miya. 
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*milay ‘smooth’ > ‘shiny’: Wak. milaw. 

*mina “oil” (< PHN *mifiak): Wol.Mun. mina. 

*minas (< *ma-manis) ‘sweet’ (< PAN *manis): Tom. minna ‘lovely’; Kn. 
momani, cf. Mal. manis. 

*mipi (« *nipi) “dream” (« PMP *nipi, PAN *mi-Sepi): Wak. ho(m)onihi, Mun. 
nifi, Wol. pongipi. 

*muta ‘vomit’ (< PAN *mutaq): [no Celebic cognates so far found], cf. Mal. 
muntah. 


*mba’i ‘grandfather’: Tol. pai'ene. 

*mbaliw “one side, half: Mun. mbali. 

*mbanti ‘axe’ > ‘digging stick’: Mun. bhanti-bhanti. 

*mbaraw ‘listless’: Mun. mbaro ‘ruttish, in heat, langorous’. 

*mbegu (< PMP *ma-gembuk) ‘thick’ > ‘fat’: Tom. mengkobo, Wak. mokobo 
‘thick’. 

*mbeka ‘gourd’: Wol. boka ‘half coconut shell’. 

*mbelaw ‘lick’ (< *meluy): Wanc. hemelui. 

*mbele ‘dust’: Wak. mbolo. 

*mberaw ‘canoe’: Mun. bherua. 

*mbila ‘flash; lightning’: Mun. pisi-bela. 

*mbimbay ‘tremble’: Wol. bibi. 

*mbuca ‘cat’: Wol.Mun. mbuta. 

*mbuduy ‘squirt’: Mun. mbudu. 

*mbula ‘mad’: Mun. mbula ‘open-eyed, staring’. 

*mbuliliw ‘to tumble; to be churned up”: Wol. bulalu “turn around”, Mun. 
bulele ‘nauseated’, Tkt. tobulili ‘dizzy’; Kal. bulelu ‘eel’, i.e. the wriggler. 

*mbura ‘abundant’: Mun. mburu-mburu ‘in great quantities’; mambura 
‘squander’. 

*mburu ‘grumpy’: Tom. mburu-mburu ‘complain’. 


*mpanatay ‘guideline’: Wol. panata ‘ruler’. 
*mpegi ‘stupid’: Wak. pe'i. 
*mpesi (< *simpe) ‘near’: Mun. simpo ‘close together’. 


*nahi ‘sharpened’: Mun. nai. 

*nakaw ‘steal’: Wol. ma-nako, Tom. ka-na(la)ko. 

*namay-namay *tongue'?: Mun. nami “taste”. 

*nanay ‘light’: Bgk.Pad. monene. 

*nanuy ‘swim’: Wak. nangu, Wol. po-ngano. 

*naga ‘breathing’ > ‘alive’: Pad.Mor.Bgk. menaa ‘breathe’; Wak. mona'a 
‘spirit’. 

*naqi ‘this’ (< PAN *qani): Kn. ni’i-no ‘this’; Mun. nagha ‘the’. 

*naqudi ‘heal’ (vi.): Mun. ghuri ‘healed’. 

*nara ‘brother’ (of a female) (< PMP fiaRa): [no Celebic cognates so far found] 


42 The original sense of this Old Timoric neologism appears to have been ‘the taster’, cf. 
modern Waimaha turukai for ‘nose’, lit. ‘the dripper’. 
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*nasu ‘boil’ (< PAN *nasuk): Mek. onese, Kn. panasa. 

*nehem (> *henem) ‘six’ (< PAN id.)$3: Mun. noo, Waw.Pad. onoo, NWak. 
nonoo, SWak. no’o. 

*nentay ‘to seal’ > ‘to block’: Mun. ninti. 

*nentul ‘creeper’: Mun. nentu. 

*netad (> *tenad) ‘settlement’ > ‘field’: Sausu nete ‘land’. 

*neteqe (> *qetene, *tenege) ‘bark’: Wak. noto’o ‘bark’; Pad. untiyo. 

*neur ‘coconut’ (< PMP *niuR): Tom. niu, Waw. nii. 

*ni’a ‘be in the habit of”: Mun. nea. 

*ninipi ‘wasp’: Wol. kaninipi ‘hornet’; Wnc.Kal. nonihi “bee”. 

*nipen ‘incisor tooth’ (< PAN id.)*4: Mun. nefa “thin and sharp’, cf. NL nio 
‘tooth’. 

*nipis ‘thin’ (< PAN id.): Pad. monipi. 

*nuka “sore”: Kal.Tom. nuka ‘mange’. 

*nunu ‘banyan’ (< PMP *nunuk ‘fig tree’): Kal.Tom. nunu. 

*nuta ‘log’: Mun. tuna. 


*ndala ‘blind’: NWak. kandala, Pad. modole, Mek.Tol. pedole. 

*ndanku ‘knock’ (> ‘shake’): Mun. dangku. 

*ndasi ‘prince’: Mun. dhahi ‘term of address for baby girl’. 

*ndaye, *ndaye-ndaye (< *daye) ‘pull’: Mun. dao, Mek.Tol. modao. 

*ndekaw ‘move’: Mun. dongka, Wak. kindu. 

*ndeliw ‘roll’; *kandeliw ‘ring’: Wol. dholea, Cia. dholee, Tom. nolliu ‘roll’, 
Mun. ndoli, doli ‘turn about’. 

*ndindi (< PMB *dindi) ‘wall’ (< PHN *DinDin): Wol.Bgk. rindi, Tol. ringi, 
Mor.Pad.Waw. rere, Mek. porini. 

*nduli ‘cockroach’: Wak. nduli 

*ndumpu ‘butt’: Tom. medumpu ‘short’. 

*ndundu ‘push’: Mun. dhudhu. 


*nsara ‘to cover, to shroud’: Mun. nsara ‘hang down long’. 
*ntere ‘slide, slip’: Mun. nforo ‘turn, rotate’. 


*najan ‘name’ (< PAN id.): NWak. ngaa, SWak. nga’a, Mun. nea, Waw. ngee, 
Pad.Mor. nee, Bgk. ngii. 
*male ‘boil’: Wnc. hongolo. 


43 This etymology is justified not only by the SWak. no'o but by the Dawan/Baikenu ne'e. 
López' reconstruction *henem fits the most conservative Celebic forms better than Zorc’s 
*'enem. 

44 The transmission of both PAN *nisi and PAN *nipen to many Austronesian languages 
suggests that they originally designated different teeth. The adjectivalization of the 
Munanese reflex points to ‘incisor’ being an early (if not the original) meaning of *nipen, 
and that *pisi may have been the original generic term (at least in Celebic languages) seems 
probable from its survival in Moributonia as the only word for 'tooth' and its verbal 
secondary meaning in Proto-Austronesian “show the teeth, grin”. 
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*nanada (< *nada-yada) ‘palate’: Mun.Wol. Waw.Bgk.Kn.Tkt. ngara, Mek.Tol. 
ongara; Pnc.Kal.Cia. ngaro “mouth” 

*nisi ‘tooth’ (< PAN id.): Kam.Tol.Mor.Tkt.Kul. Waw.Kn.Mgk.Bgk.Mor.Pad. 
ngisi, Mek. ongisi. 

*pkeli ‘walk around’: Mun. ngkoli. 

*yuda ‘young’: Wol. mangura, Waw. mengura, Pad. mongura. 

*gugus (< *gusu-gusu) ‘mouth’: Wak. ngusu, Pne. nunsu; Kal. ngusu, Tom. 


fifi-nungusu ‘lip’. 


*pa-bubu ‘conceal’ > ‘spy’: Wol. bubu ‘hide’. 

*pada > *panda ‘slat, board’: Wol. pada ‘roof, thatch’ 

*padirus ‘bathe’ (< PHN *pa-diRus): Tom. herihu. 

*pagaru ‘say’: Mun. pogau, Mor. pouo. 

*pahu ‘mango’ (< PMP *pahug): Wak. po’o, Wol.Mun.Waw. poo. 

*pajey “rice” (< PHF id.): Mek.Pad.Mor. pae. 

*pa-kepaw ‘embrace’: Wnc. pokopu. 

*pa-lari ‘run’ (< PHN *pa-laRiw): Wol. palai. 

*pa-lega ‘make’ > ‘cook’: Wak. helo’a ‘cook’. 

*pa-limbu ‘assemble’: Mun. polibu-libu. 

*pa-liqay “see”: Tol. melihe ‘to watch’; Wak. like “to wake’; cf. Ambonic (Hilu) 
palahi, Mal. lihat. 

*pa-manisay ‘laugh’: Mor.Pad. mengingisi. 

*pana ‘shoot’ (< PAN *panaq): Mun. pana. 

*pandan ‘fan palm, pandanus’ (< PAN *paguDaN): Mun. ponda. 

*pani ‘wing’ > ‘coil one’s tail around’: Mun. pani ‘wing’. 

*paniki ‘bat? (< PMP id.): Wak. koniki, Wol. ponisi; Merk. paniki, 
Waw.Bgk.Pad. poniki, Mri. poneki. 

*pa-niniw ‘observe’: Mun. ponini ‘take care’. 

*pa-nzini ‘see’ > ‘visit’: Tom. nosii ‘see’, siinsii ‘watch’. 

*pa-puqu ‘begin’ (< PMP *pa-puqun): Wol. pepuu, Wak. pa(ra)huu, Pad.Mor. 
mompu’u. 

*pa-qala ‘obtain; copulate with’: Wak. pa’ala ‘copulate’. 

*page ‘alang grass’: Tom. he’e. 

*paraqu ‘boat’ (< PMP id.): [no Celebic cognates so far found] 

*pari ‘stingray’ (< PAN *paRiS): Wak. hai. 

*pa-tare, *pa-taretare ‘say’ > ‘speak’: Wak. potae, Waw. kotae-tae. 

*pa-wari ‘dry in the sun’: Wak. puai. 

*pediw “magic spell’: Mun. podi ‘evil spirit’. 

*pehat (< *hepat) ‘four’ (< PAN *Sepat): SWak. pa'a, Wol.Pad.Mun. paa, 
Waw.Tol. opaa. 

*(qulej-) penu (< PMP *pefiuh) ‘turtle’: Tol.Mor.Bgk. Waw.Mun. Wol. ponu, 
Mek. oponu. 

*penkaw ‘squat’, ‘wallow’: Mun. pengke. 

*pepe ‘hit’ > ‘kill’: Wnc. pepe ‘slap’; Mek. pipi-hai ‘kill’. 

*pidi ‘palm leaf fibre’: Wak. pidi. 

*pigey ‘dent’ > ‘fold’: Mun. pigo, piko ‘to dent’. 
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*pija ‘how much” (< PAN *pijaH): Waw. opia, Pad. opiya, Mek. opio. 

*pili “choose” (< PAN *pilig): Tom. nopili. 

*pimpay ‘embankment’: Mun. pimpi ‘steep slope’. 

*pitu ‘seven’ (< PAN id.): Wak.Mun. pitu, Waw.Pad.Mek. opitu. 

*puki ‘vagina’ (< PMP *puki’): Wol. puki. 

*pulu ‘curl, twine’: Mun. pulo. 

*pundu ‘bump into”: Mun. pundu ‘grab’. 

*punti “banana” (< PMP id.): Bgk.Mor.Pad. punti, Kn. pundi, Mek. opundi, 
Waw. puntih, Tol. pandi. 

*puqun ‘tree’ (< PMP id): Wak. hu’u, Mun. pughu, Pad. pu'uno, Waw. puuno, 
Tol. puu, cf. Mal. pohon. 

*puraw ‘plague, epidemic’: Mun. ropu. 

*puruy ‘rub’: Mun. furui. 

*pusej ‘navel’ (< PMP id.): Wnc.Kal. puo, Tom. hue. 

*pusuy ‘release’ > ‘leave’: Wak. pusu ‘release’. 

*putaw ‘stalactite’: Tom. futu ‘penis’.45 


*qabalaw > *labaw ‘enclosure’: Kn. bala, Mor.Pad. wala, Mk. owala. 

*qabelaw ‘cloud’ > ‘shade’: Mun. oolu, Pne. oalu, Cia. olu, Wol. olu-olu, 
Waw. uleule; *pa-belaw (> *pa-lebaw) ‘to cloud over’: Mun. feolu, Wnc.Kal. 
heolu ‘shade’. 

*qabara ‘shoulder’ (< PAN *qabaRaH): Mun. ghowea, Wol. awaa. 

*qahelu ‘pestle’ (< PHF *paSelu): [no Celebic cognates so far found] 

*qala ‘fetch’: Wak.Mun. ala, Wol. alea. 

*qalale ‘pass, hand’: Wak. olalo ‘pass’ (vi.). 

*qalejaw (< PAN id.) ‘sun; day’: Wak. ’oloo, Mun. gholeo, Waw.Tol. oleo, Pad. 
oleyo, Wol. eo. 

*qalejaw-la’un ‘sky’, lit. “sun’s top”: Timoric neologism, cf. *qalejaw, *la’u 

*qalepaw ‘basket’: Mgk. olepa. 

*galeta ‘space’: Mun. gholota, Wak. lota. 

*galima ‘arm; hand’ (< PAN *qa-limaH): Wak.Wol.Mun. lima, Tol. limo, Pad. 
olima. 

*qalipan ‘centipede’ (< PAN id.): Wak. oliha. 

*qalisa ‘nit? (< PAN *qaliseSaq): Mun. liu ‘unhatched egg’. 

*qalunay ‘pillow’ (< PMP *quluna): Tom. olunga. 

*ganitu ‘spirit’ (< PAN id.): Wak. 'onitu, Tol.Mor.Pad.Waw. onitu. 

*ganulit ‘glue’: Pnc. onoli. 

*qapeju ‘gall’ (< PHF *qapeju): Mun. ghufei, Wnc.Kal. puou, Kal. hoou. 

*qapur ‘limestone’ (< PAN *qapuR): Wanc. kepu. cf. Mal. kapur. 

*qaqay ‘leg; foot’ (< PAN id.): Wnc.Kal. ae, Tom. a 'e. 

*qaqunte < *qunte-qunte ‘brain’ (< PMP *quntek): Wak. uto, Bgk. unta, Mor. 
unto, Kn. undo, Mek. oundo. 

*qanehu ‘casuarina’ (< PMP *qaRuhu’): Mun. guu. 

*qasa ‘cheek’: Wnc.Kal. ase ‘chin’. 


45 The Timoric meaning must be secondary and figurative. 
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*qasaw ‘sell’: Wak. 'aso, Wol. asoa, asua, Mun. aso ‘sell’. 

*qasawa ‘spouse’ > ‘relative’ > ‘comrade’ (< PAN id. = ‘spouse’): SWak. sahu 
‘family’. 

*qasira ‘salt’ (< PAN *qasiRa): Mun. ghohia, Mek. ohio, Bgk.Mor.Pad. ohia. 

*qata ‘slave’ (< PMP *qaRta ‘foreigner; Negrito”) : Mun. ghata, Waw.Tol.Pad. 
ata. 

*qatelur “egg” (< PAN *qateluR): Mun. ghunteli, Wol. ontolu, Tol. tiolu. 

*gatey ‘liver’ (< PAN *qaCey): Mun. ghate, Wak. Wol.Tol.Pad. ate ‘liver’; Waw. 
ate ‘heart’. 

*qatimela ‘flea’ (< PHF id.): [no Celebic cognates so far found; cf. Ambonic 
cognates: Asilulu, Hilu tumálale] 

*qatungi ‘burn; cook’: Wak. otungi “burn”. 

*qaur ‘bamboo’ (< PAN *qauR): Kn. au. 

*qawa ‘body’ > “self (< PMP *qawaq): Mun. ghawi ‘lap’. 

*gawalu ‘eight’ (< PHF *walu): Pad. owalu, NWak.Mun. oalu, Wol. walu, 
SWak. alu. 

*qecu ‘to fart: Wak. ’otu, Mun. ghotu, Wol. aotu, Bgk.Pnc. otu, Cia. kocu. 

*qekes ‘hide’ > ‘under’: Wak. 'oko ‘hide’. 

*gela (> *qlea, *qrea) ‘brother-in-law’: Km.Mek. ela, Pad.Mor. oleo, Wol. era. 

*gelaku (< *kelaqu) ‘civet cat’: Wak. laku; Mun. kilao, kilau, laghu. 

*gembu ‘swarm’: Wol. hobu ‘copulate’. 

*qenay ‘sand’ (< PAN id): Wak. ‘one, Waw. one, Mek. oone. 

*qentaw ‘close off, finish’, ‘complete, all’: Wol. unto, perh. Wab.Cia. sawuta 
‘all’; Mun. ghente, ghonto ‘close off; block’. 

*getene (< *netege) ‘call’ > ‘bark’: Pad. untiyo ‘call’; Wak. noto’o ‘bark’. 

*getiw ‘cooked rice”: Mun. ghoti. 

*qezan ‘ladder’ (< PAN id.)46: Kal. hosa, Wnc. soha, Pad.Bgk. esa, Mor. engsa, 
Wol. ada. 

*gilin ‘breeze’(< PMP *qiliR ‘to fan’): Wak. 'iri ‘wind’. 

*gita ‘see’ (cf. PAN *kita’) > ‘find’: Wak. ‘ita. 

*qinte ‘go’: Wak. “inte. 

*gintetu ‘peak’: Mun. ghindotu ‘zenith’. 

*qipes ‘cockroach’ (< PAN id.)47: Bgk. ipo, Mek. oipo. 

*qiut ‘copulate’ (< PHF id.): [no Celebic cognates so far found] 

* quay ‘cane’ (< PAN id): Mun. ghue, Wak. ‘ue, Waw.Tol. ue. 

*qubi ‘yam; cassava’ (PMP *qubi, *qumbi): Wol.Tok.Maw. Waw. owi. 

*qudi ‘live’ (< PAN *quDip): Wnc. ‘ido (< *’odi). 

*qulej ‘worm’ (< PAN id.): Wol. ulo-ulo, Wak. ulo, Waw. ole-ole, Tol. ule-ule 
‘worm’; Pad. ule ‘snake’. 

*qulu ‘head’, *qulu-qulu ‘body’ (< PMP *quluH): Mun. ghulu “body”. 

*qunej ‘pith’ (< PMP id): [no Celebic cognates yet found] 

*qutan ‘vegetable’ (PMP id. = “forest")*8: Sausu uta, Palu uta-uta. 


46 Lépez’ reconstruction *qezan better fits the Timoric forms than Zorc's *PMP? 
*haRedan: r- is found in none of the Timoric languages that change *R to [r]. 

47 Zorc gives *Hipes, but the o- in some Moributonic forms implies an earlier q-, which 
matches better PANDYMC *q[/Jipes. 
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*qutin ‘penis’ (< PAN id.): Wnc. uti ‘stalk’. 

*quwe ‘mushroom’: Wol. guu, Maw. huu, Bgk. uu. 

*quzan ‘rain’(< PAN *quZaN): Mun. ghuse ‘rain’; Wak. usalao ‘heavy storm’. 
*quzi ‘incite (dogs)’: Mun. osi. 


*rakaw ‘gather up’: Pnc. rako, Wak. rakoe ‘seize’, Mun. rako ‘catch’. 

*ka-ramay ‘tree with medicinal bark’: Mun. rame ‘fibre’. 

*ranaw ‘make offering to the dead’: Mun. ranu ‘cast a spell’. 

*rantay ‘grave’ (< PHN *lantay “flooring”): Torajan rante ‘burial field’, cf. 
Malay lantai “floor, ground’ .49 

*rasi ‘to coat’: Mun. rasi ‘coating’. 

*rembu ‘messy’: Mun. rembu ‘flimsy’. 

*resay ‘brush’: Mun. resi. 

*rinda ‘tremble’ > ‘start’: Mun. rida, ridha. 

*riti ‘copper’: Wol.Mun. riti. 

*rumba (> *mbaru) ‘pierce’: Mun. rumba. 

*runku ‘bend down’: Wak. rungku. 


*namut ‘root’ > ‘flesh’ (< PMP *Ramut ‘root’): Wak. ramo ‘flesh’. 

*nansa (< *ransa) ‘lofty’: Mun. ransa, Wak. meransa ‘heavy, precipitate (of 
rain)’. 

*natus ‘hundred’ (< PMP *Ratus): Wak. hatu, Waw.Pad.Mek. etu. 

*newut ‘grass’: Kal. howo, Tom. hofo, Kul.Waw.Mor. ewo. 

“ruma “house” (< PAN *Rumagq). [No Celebic cognates so far found]>° 


*sa'e ‘spill over, overflow’: Tom. sae. 

*sa-benka ‘wrap up”: Wnc. bongko. 

*sai ‘who’ (< PMP *isai): Mun. /a-hai, Pad.Mor. isema. 

*sakay ‘rise’ (< PAN id.): Wak. 'eka (< *heka). 

*sala “wrong” (< PAN *salaq): Wol.Bgk.Mor. sala, Mun. hala, Mek. Tol. 
tesala, Wnc. kasala. 

*sa-laqi ‘lick’: Mun. selaghi. 


48 Some Timoric languages continue the Butonic circumlocution “wood-leaf” (Wnc. ro'o- 
kau), cf. Rt. ai-doo, Hb. kauk-raun, Id. la-rook. The reflexes of the root *qutan now mean 
“bean” (originally in the compound utan-Dili ‘Dili vegetable’) in eastern languages—Galoli 
and Kawaimina, as well as in Makasai (uta) and Fataluku (oto, ote). The root retains its 
generic sense further west. 

49 This root has been lost in highly islamicized Moributonia, where the malayism kubur (< 
Arabic qubur) prevails today. The Malay word entered Tetum as Janten ‘bamboo bed’. 

50 This root is, surprisingly, not found in modern Moributonia. Its equivalents, all with 
clearly secondary meanings (Waw. raha, orig. ‘village’, Wol. banua, Wnc. wunua, orig. 
‘village’, Tom. sapo, orig. ‘relatives’), indeed suggest that an earlier term has been lost. It is 
noteworthy that the Wetarese krahan still retains the Old Butonic meaning of ‘village’, 
whereas ‘house’ is ruma. Moreover in Fordatan and Keiese, vernaculars of Butonic origin 
but younger than Wetarese, rahan means ‘house’. This would suggest that the semantic 
shift occurred during the colonization period of the Sandalwood Islands. The reason for it is 
most probably the formal coalescence in parts of Moributonia of the reflexes of *Rumaq 
‘house’ and *qumaH ‘cultivated field’ (> Mun. ome). 
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*saleta “to poke in, insinuate”: Mun. holoto “to pick teeth”. 

*saley ‘walk’: Wak. hali ‘stroll’. 

*saliw ‘exchange’ > ‘pay’, ‘answer’: Mun. salo ‘request’, cf. Ambonic (Lárike) 
sedi < *seli ‘pay’. 

*sami’e ‘ant’: Bek. humeo. 

*saga-pulu (< PAN *pulug): Wol. sapulu, Mek. Waw. hopulu, Mun. Wak. 
ompulu. 

*sanda ‘sacred site’: Mun. kahanda ‘ghost’. 

*sade-sade (> *sandede) ‘lean’: Mun. hade-hade. 

*sankul ‘pound, crush’: Tom. sangko “to plough’. 

*sare ‘sweep’: Mun. haro. 

*sawa ‘snake’ (< PMP *sawah ‘python’): Wak. sa’a, Tol. sao, Pad. saa. 

*sawi ‘board (a vehicle)’ > ‘go away; go out’: Wak. sawi ‘board, ride’, cf. Mun. 
esa, isa ‘lift, raise’. 

*sedi ‘side’ (< PHN *siDiq): Mor. soriri. 

*sedu ‘hiccough’ (< PAN sedu’): Mun. hodu. 

*seka ‘throw’: Wak. heka. 

*sele- ‘to drench, rinse’: Tom. helema ‘soak’. 

*sembaw ‘undo, take apart’: Wnc. (h)ambe ‘untie’. 

*sempa “desire” > ‘be gluttonous’: Wak. hempo ‘want’. 

*sena ‘fry’ (< PHN id.): Wak. senga, Waw. mo-sanga. 

*senda ‘extract’ > ‘hollow out’: Tom. sende ‘suck’. 

*senka ‘cram, pack’: Wak. songko ‘crammed’. 

*sepa “get blocked’: Wak. sopoe ‘to block’. 

*sepay ‘tear off, strip off: Mun. kopa ‘slash’. 

*sequ ‘sew’: Waw. monseu, Tol.Pad. moseu. 

*sere ‘drive’ > ‘hunt’: Wak. sere ‘push’; Mun. kulo “hunt with dogs' 5! 

*sesuru ‘argue’: Tkt. mesusuru. 

*siaw ‘nine’ (< PAN id.): SWak. sia, Wol. sio, Mun. siua, Waw. osia, Mek. 
osio, NWak. sosia. 

*sida “they” (< PMP id.): Wol. inciya, incia, Mek. hiro, Bgk. siu, Kn. ihiro. 

*siku ‘elbow’ (< PAN *sikuH): Wak.Mun.Wol. siku, Waw. hiku, Tol. ohiku. 

*simaw ‘receive’: Mun. himu ‘love, fondle’. 

*simpe (> *mpesi) ‘near’: Mun. simpo. 

*sina ‘stop raining’: Mun. hine. 

*sipi ‘stick in, insert’: Mun. sipi. 

*sigaka ‘be angry’: Tom. siangka ‘shout’. 

*siri ‘pare off: Mun. hiri. 

*siri ‘winnow’: Tom. siri ‘broom’. 

*siwuluy ‘flow’: Pnc. siwulu, Mun. solo. 

*sua ‘digging stick’: Wak. 'ua (< *hua). 

*suawi ‘comb’: Mun. Wol. suawi. 

*sudu ‘scoop, ladle out’: Tom. sidu, Mun. sandu. 

*suku ‘stab’ (< PMP *suk-suk): Wnc. suku. 


51 For the semantic relationship of ‘push, drive’ and ‘hunt’, cf. the modern Tetum 
circumlocution for ‘hunt’ duni asu, lit. ‘drive dogs’. 
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*suku “tribe, clan” (< PMP id.): [no Celebic cognates so far found; perhaps from 
Malay suku). 

*sula ‘insert’: Wak. sulo. 

*sulu (> *sunu) ‘resin; light; burn’: Wol. sulu, Tol.Mor. hulu ‘resin’, Mun. sula 
‘burn’. 

*sumapet ‘soul’ (< PAN id.): Wol.Kn.Mek.Mor. sumanga. 

*sumbal ‘stick in’ > ‘hide’: Mun. sumba ‘embed; plug’. 

*sumewaw (> *suweme) ‘swim’ > ‘fly’: Mor. sumowe ‘swim’. 

*sumpu ‘find’: Bgk.Waw. mo-humpu. 

*sunki ‘prise out’: Mun. sungki. 

*sugkul ‘naughty’: Mun. sungku. 

*supu ‘blow’: Kal. Auppu, Tom. hoppu. 

*susu ‘breast’ (< PAN id.): Wak. susu. 

*susu ‘suck at breast” (< PAN *supsup): Wol. susu. 


*ta’ay ‘to position, support’: Mun. tei ‘to place’. 

*taba ‘blade’: Wol. tawa, Tol.Mek. otawa, Kn. tawo. 

*tabaw ‘mud’: Wnc. tomba, Mun. katomba, Pnc. kantoba. 

*taha ‘chop’: Wak. taha. 

*takut ‘fear’ (< PAN id.): [no certain Celebic cognates so far found, but cf. 
Pnc. te’i, Mun. tehi]. 

*tales ‘taro’ (< PMP id.): [no Celebic cognates so far found] 

*taliku ‘back’ > ‘outside’: Wak. taliku 

*talina ‘ear’ (< PAN id.): Wak.Kmr.Mas. Wol. talinga, Wab. telinga, Cia. tolinga. 

*tama ‘enter’ (< *PHN *tama’ ‘hit home’): Waw. pe-damo ‘enter’; Mun. tama 
‘dip, immerse’. 

*tambele ‘dangle’: Mun. katumbele ‘lean against’. 

*ta-mburu ‘roar (of fires)’: Wak. timburu ‘snort’. 

*tanda-i ‘recognize’: Mun. tandai. 

*taga ‘middle’ (< PAN *tegaq): Mun. tanga. 

*tana ‘say’ > ‘answer’: Tom. notanga ‘say’. 

*tanara ‘anvil’: Mun. tangara ‘raised bow and stern of boat”. 

*taye ‘support, prop’: Mun. fango. 

*tanis ‘weep’ (< PAN *Canis): Wol. tangi. 

*tanka ‘fasten’ > ‘cover; close’: Waw. tangowiyo; Mun. tangka ‘strong, firm’. 

*tapaw ‘mildew’: Kal. motopu. 

*tape ‘strain, filter” (< PHF *tapeS ‘winnow’): Wnc. totoha ‘wash’. 

*tapis ‘cloth’ (< PMP id.): [no Celebic cognates so far found] 

*taqi ‘dung; defecate’ (< PAN *Cagqi): Wak. ta 'i. 

*taqu (> *taku) ‘chomp’: Mun. taghu. 

*taqun ‘year’ > ‘age’ (< PAN id.)52: Wak. ta’o, Wol. tao, Mun. taghu, 
Waw.Tol. tau, Pad. ta’u. 


52The Tetum finan is not derived from this word, as erroneously suggested in Hull 1998: 
178. The basic meaning of the word is ‘rainy season’, ‘year’ being a secondary meaning. Its 
root is *tiNa whence also Bekais. tika, id. The word may be pre-Austronesian; the Proto- 
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*tara ‘cockspur’: Mun. tara. 

*taru ‘put’: Wak. tau. 

*tasa ‘ripe’ (< PMP *ma-tasak): Mun. taha, Waw.Pad. motaha. 

*tasi “sea” (< PMP *tasik): Tol.Pad. tahi, Waw. otahi, Mun. tehi, Wak. tai, cf. 
Mal. tasik “lake”. 

*tata “bite”: Mun. tate “take hold of”. 

*tatebey ‘bellows’: Mun. toowi ‘to blow’. 

*tau ‘person’ (< PMP *tau, PAN *Cau): Wak. tuha ‘family’. 

*tayini ‘say’ > ‘repeat’: Kn.Mk. teeni ‘say’; Tkt. teteyaho ‘answer’. 

*tebu ‘sugar cane’ (< PAN *tebuS): Wak.Mun.Wol.Waw. towu, Pad. tawu. 

*tede ‘fade away’: Wak. tode ‘flee’. 

*teduku ‘back’: Mas.Kul. toruku. 

*tege ‘settlement’ > ‘cultivated field’: Kal. togo ‘town’, cf. Jav. tegal ‘field’. 

*tegi ‘kneel’: Wak. tigi ‘crouch’. 

*tehi ‘spin’: Kal. utee. 

*teku ‘limp’: Mun. toku ‘droop’. 

*teka ‘arrive’ (< PAN id.): Mun. teka. 

*telan ‘swallow’ (< PAN *telen): Wnc. tolo e. 

*telu “three” (< PAN id.): SWak.Mun. tolu, Wol. talu, Waw.Pad.Mek. otolu, 
NWak. totolu. 

*tema ‘catch up with’ > ‘hit’: Mun. temba ‘shoot’. 

*temaw ‘praise’: Mun. timu ‘placate spirits’. 

*tembare ‘starch (of sago or rice)’: Wnc. tobaro ‘starch’; Mun. tabharo ‘sago’. 

*tembi ‘room’: Mun. tambi ‘veranda’. 

*tena ‘sturdy’: Mun. tona ‘in working order’. 

*tendaw ‘heavy’: Mor. motondu. 

*tende ‘lift’ > ‘jerk’: Tom. notende ‘lift’. 

*teney ‘pass’ > ‘go hence”: Pnc. toni. 

*tepa ‘break’: Mun. tope ‘brittle’; Wak. topanga ‘to prune’. 

*tepay ‘log drum’: Mun. tepa. 

*tega ‘hard’53: Mun. tugha, Wol. matua, Mor.Bgk.Waw. motea, Pad. moteya, 

Tol.Mek. motoha. 

*tesay ‘carve’ > ‘cut’: Mun. tea. 

*teta ‘hack’: Mun. tota. 

*tetaw “flat”: Wol. montete, Mun. potate. 

*tete ‘cut’: Mun. foto. 

*tilu (> PMB*tuli) ‘ear wax’ > ‘ear’ (< PMP *tilu ‘ear wax’): Tom. tuli ‘ear’. 

*tinti ‘spank, paddle’: Mun. tinti ‘swoop down on”. 

*tipe ‘sea urchin’: Tom. tihe. 

*tiri ‘whittle’: Wak. tihi. 

*titi ‘drip’ > ‘winnow’: Wak. tinti ‘run’ 

*tuba “derris root for fish poison’ (< PAN *tubaH): Mun. tuwa, cf. Mal. tuba. 

*tudu ‘drip’ (< PAN *tuDug): Mun. turu. 


Tsou (PFSL) *CaiNa ‘year’ partly fits phonologically, but no cognates have been found in 
Indonesia. For the semantic shift, cf. Idaté wari ‘rain’ = T. wain ‘time’ (< *waRi). 
53 Apparently distinct from PAN *ma-teRas. 
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*tudur ‘sleep’ > “sit” (< PAN *tuDuR sleep”): Wak. moturu. 

*(qulun-) tuhu ‘knee’ (< PHR *tuSud)>4: Wak. tu'u, Waw. tuu, Pad. oluntuu, 
Kn. olutuu. 

*tuka ‘prop up”: Mun. tuko. 

*tulida (> *tuladi) ‘cross cousin’: Wak. tolida. 

*tulum ‘help’ (< PAN id.): Mun. Wak. tulungi. 

*tuluy ‘meet up with; visit’: Wak. tulu. 

*tuma ‘mite, tick’ (< PAN *Cuma): Mun. Wak. tuma. 

*tumba ‘jump’ > ‘climb a tree’: Tom. tombo ‘jump’. 

*tumbi ‘close’: Wol.Waw. tutubia, Sausu na-tutuwi. 

*tumbu ‘sprout’ (< PAN *Cumbug): Mun. tumbu ‘sprout’; Tom. tumbu ‘live’. 

*tuna ‘eel’ (< PAN *tuNa): [no Celebic cognates so far found]55 

*tunaw (> *tundaw, *tumaw) ‘ankle’: Wak. tuno, Tkt. tundo, Wol.Cia. 
karontungu, Mun. kuruntuno. 

*tunda ‘hurl’: Wol. tudaia, Kul. mon-cuda. 

*tugku ‘hit’: Mun. tungku ‘stab at’. 

*tunu ‘roast’ (< PMP *CuNuH): Wak.Wol.Tol.Pad. tunu. 

*tuga ‘old’ > ‘big’ (< PMB *ma-tugaha < PAN *ma-tuqaS): NWak. tooge, 
SWak. to’oha ‘big’; Pad.Waw. motua ‘old’; Kn. motuo ‘worn out’. 

*turun ‘descend’ (< PAN *tuRun): Wak. tuhu. 


*umba ‘mount’ > ‘travel’ > “come; go'56: Wak. umba ‘rise’, umbo ‘appear’; 
Wol. umba ‘come’. 
*urat ‘vein’ (< PAN *uRat): Wnc.Tom. hua, Kal. uwa. 


*wagay ‘old’ > ‘big’: Wal.Cia. angki ‘worn out’; Mun. maoge ‘big’. 

*wahir ‘water’ (< PMP *wahiR, PAN *waSiR): Wak. uwe, Mun. oe, Tol. iwoi, 
Pad. woi; cf. Mal. air. 

*waji ‘younger sibling; child’ (< PAN *Saji”): Pad. wai, Mor. uai, Wak. iai, 
Mun. ai. 

*wani “bee” (< PMP *waíii): Wol. uwani, Mun. ani, Tom. oani. 

*wari ‘time’ (< PAN *waRiH ‘sun’): Wak. -uai in puai (< *pa-waRiH) ‘to sun’, 

*wawa ‘grandfather’ > ‘older brother’: Pme. wouwa, Mn. awa, Waw. owa. 

*wulua ‘river’: Wnc. wulua, Tol.Mek. alaa, Mun.Pad. laa. 


54 With the prefix *qulune- the sense is ‘knee head’. 

55 Nor do there appear to be any Central Moluccan cognates. The disappearance of the 
lexeme in Moributonia may be explained by a formal coalescence of *tuNa ‘eel’ and a 
Proto-Celebic *tunaw, the latter yielding tuno in modern Wakatobi. In Timoric *tunaw 
became *tumaw, *tumbaw (> T. tuban), leaving the reflex of *tuNa formally distinct and 
thus immune from obsolescence. But it is equally likely that *tuNa was tabooed in 
Moributonia, as the words now expressing this concept are obviously secondary formations, 
e.g. Wak. wulelu, literaly ‘the wriggler’. Significantly in parts of Timor the eel is a sacred 
animal, and this may be (or have been) the case in Moributonia. 

56 Through the medial concept of ‘ride’ the concepts of ‘rise, mount’ and ‘go, travel’ are 
related. For the semantic development of Tetum bá ‘go’, cf. the Teutonic cognates English 
rise and German reisen ‘to go, travel’. 
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*zahu “far (< PAN *Zahuq): Mun. kodoho, Tol. modoe. 

*zakan ‘cook by boiling’ (< PMP *Zakan): Mun. deke. 

*zala ‘road, way’ (< PAN *Zalan): Mun. Wak. Waw.Tol.Pad. sala, Wol. dala. 

*z-apuy ‘fire’ (< PAN *Sapuy): Wak. ahu, Waw.Tol.Pad. api, Mun. efi. 

*zaqat “bad” (< PMP *zaqat): Kn. mosaa, Mor.Bgk. mosao. 

*zaqit ‘be contagious’ (< PHN id.): perh. Mun. daghi ‘collide’. 

*zarum ‘needle’ (< PAN *ZaRum): Mun.Wak. deu, Waw. leu, Tol.Mor.Pad. 
seu, Mek. oseu. 

*z-asu ‘dog’ (< PAN *asu): Mun.Waw.Tol.Pad. dahu. 

*zela ‘tongue’ (< PAN *Zelaq)57: Wnc.Kal.Cia. ela, Tom. yela, Mun.Pnc. lela, 
Wol. dela, Waw. ello, Pad.Bgk.Mor.Kn. elo, Mek. oelo, Tol. o 'elo. 

*zelal ‘crawl’: Wak. sola. 

*zelaw ‘stream’: Maw. jula, Pnc. solo. 

*zenkul ‘antler’ > “horn” [no Celebic cognates yet found, but cf. Ngada zegu, 
and Malay dungkul, id.] 

*zeze ‘slide’ > ‘tip out”: Tom. sese ‘slip’. 

*z-ikaw ‘good’: Waw. moiko, Pad. mo 'iko. 

*zukut ‘grass’ (< PMP *Zukut): Pad. seko. 

*z-ulas ‘spin, whirl’ (< PMP *ulas): Mun. pohule, Bgk.Mek. mehule, Tol. ohule 
‘spin’. 


*akar ‘root’ (< PMP *’akaR): Tol.Kn. Waw.Bgk.Mor.Pad. haka, Mek. ohaka. 
**awayi ‘be angry’ > ‘despise’: Wak. hawaa ‘be angry’; Kn. mehawai ‘think’. 
**indeke ‘monkey’: Wol.Mun.Wak. ndoke, Waw. doke, Mek. hideke. 
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BOOK REVIEW 
Rowena Lennox. Fighting Spirit of East Timor: The Life 
of Martinho da Costa Lopes. Sydney: Pluto Press, 2000 


On September 15, 2000, Águeda do Amaral, Calisto da Costa, Martinho de 
Araújo and Victor Ramos marched into Sydney’s Stadium Australia as the very 
first East Timorese national Olympic team, albeit as independent athletes under 
the United Nations flag while the territory moved towards full independence. 

It was the tragic fate of Bishop Martinho da Costa Lopes to die in a Lisbon 
hospital on February 27, 1991, denied the joy of seeing the consummation of his 
people’s struggle. He died reviled by Jakarta and its mouthpieces, if not 
forgotten by the developed world. It is therefore something of a miracle that this 
book exists at all. 

It is to her great credit that, as a 26-year old activist filled with enthusiasm for 
the East Timorese cause, Rowena Lennox was able to perceive in the months 
immediately after his death the great significance of the life of Bishop Costa 
Lopes. He might easily have been neglected in the rush to bestow accolades on 
such other worthy figures such as Carlos Belo, José Ramos-Horta and Xanana 
Gusmão. Fittingly, it was Mr Gusmão himself who launched Ms Lennox's book 
in Canberra earlier this year. 

Martinho da Costa Lopes was a complex man. Timorese by birth but 
European by cultural adoption, he lived many lives—as teacher, priest, 
politician, shepherd and exile. The first section of Rowena Lennox’s book 
(Chapters One to Six) tease out in careful detail the bishop’s upbringing and 
training in late colonial East Timor and Macao. The author has clearly gone to 
great lengths to appreciate East Timorese culture and history, and understands 
well the unique and vital role played by the Catholic Church. 

Martinho da Costa Lopes admired Portugal as the epitome of all things 
civilized, and actually served as a parliamentarian in the Portuguese National 
Assembly for a number of years, representing East Timor. His pleas for 
economic development fell on deaf ears during the Salazar years. This 
insouciant neglect, like Australia’s deficient administration of Papua and New 
Guinea in the same period, made decolonization more painful than it might 
otherwise have been. The result in East Timor was, of course, civil war. This 
tragic process is skilfully recounted in Chapters Seven and Eight. 

But the heart of Dom Martinho’s story is in the post-1975 years, and it is 
here that Ms Lennox’s account really shines. As Dili’s vicar general and then 
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bishop from 1977, Bishop Lopes exchanged his benign imperialism for a 
committed nationalism in the wake of the Indonesian invasion. 

Dom Martinho proved faithful to his people; he accepted their struggle as 
his own, lived it, preached it and was defamed for it. After four years of trying 
to conciliate and gain clemency behind the scenes, he realized that Indonesia 
would not moderate its brutal oppression of East Timor. From 1981 he became 
outspoken, telling the world about the nightmare in the small half-island: rapes, 
disappearances, murders, famine. 

Ms Lennox recounts the particularly brave encounter in which the bishop 
calmly and forcefully confronted the Indonesian defence minister, General 
Yusuf, with evidence of disappearances, military operations against civilians 
and amnesty breaches to entrap Fretilin fighters (pp. 153-57). It was a 
magnificent act of courage, repeated often and without fear. 

For that courage Bishop Lopes was deposed from the diocese of Dili in 1983 
by a Vatican unwilling to antagonize Indonesia. Smarting under international 
embarrassment, the Indonesian government arranged with the Apostolic Pro- 
Nuncio (papal ambassador) in Jakarta, Archbishop Pablo Puente, to ensure that 
the religious leader of East Timor was ‘invited’ to resign by the Pope. 

But prior to the final coup de gráce came Dom Martinho’s discrediting by no 
less a figure than Gough Whitlam. The author tells (pp. 180-85) how, after a 
staged visit to East Timor facilitated by the Indonesians, the Australian 
statesman was duped into reporting that all was well in the territory. 
Characteristically, Whitlam went too far, brusquely denigrating Mgr Lopes and 
suggesting that his warnings about famine, disappearances and killings were 
unsustainable. Whitlam thought, rather, that the bishop was simply nostalgic 
for the good old Portuguese days and could not accept the new geopolitical 
reality. This account further injures Mr Whitlam’s reputation on East Timor, if 
that could be possible. 

Following his sacking in 1983, Dom Martinho spent several frustrating years 
trying to get an unsympathetic world to listen. His courage was undaunted; he 
told the then Vatican Secretary of State, the late Cardinal Casaroli, that while the 
Church was theologically infallible, “in matters of politics you are only human 
and you are wrong about East Timor.” 

He had the same message for the American congressional official who was 
stupid enough to say that he was out of luck in pursuing Timorese 
independence. “Out of luck!” he shouted, “You send the arms that kill my 
people and then you tell me I’m out of luck!” 

It was a struggle against the odds, against world opinion beholden to 
Indonesia, with the East Timorese resistance movement dangerously divided. 
Martinho da Costa Lopes was an exiled bishop increasingly out of touch with 
developments in East Timor. He was also a man increasingly beset by age and 
infirmity. By 1989, Dom Martinho was virtually out of public life. His final 
decline was beset by penury and estrangement from political affairs. It makes 
for sad reading indeed. 

Rowena Lennox’s fine biography tells this extraordinary life story in a simple, 
fresh, unvarnished manner. There is none of the indignation that could easily 
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and justifiably have found a place there. It is capably written, at times touching. 
The linear narrative chapter structure makes the account easy to follow, 
providing a coherent chronological framework. 

This book is principally a work of justice, setting straight the record and 
vindicating the man who was his people’s chief spokesman in the dark days of 
the late 1970s and early 80s when nobody wanted to know about East Timor, 
except perhaps to carve up its offshore mineral resources. 

In many ways Martinho da Costa Lopes reminds one of Archbishop Oscar 
Romero, a somewhat conventional though good-natured churchman, 
comfortable with the status quo, who in the face of oppression found the 
interior resources of courage and integrity so necessary to the times. 

The great reforming pope of the eleventh century, Gregory VII, ended his 
days as an exile, the victim of political manoeuvring. His dying words “I have 
loved justice and hated iniquity; therefore I die in exile” are fitting indeed for his 
fellow bishop Martinho da Costa Lopes, who suffered an exile’s death. 

Dom Martinho lies in a remote corner of the cemetery in Carnaxide, Portugal 
and, thanks largely to Rowena Lennox’s book, now rests with honour. His is an 
inspiring story about evil in our own time and how one simple pastor could 
redeem it through the unflagging pursuit of integrity and justice. 

I warmly recommend this equally disturbing and charming book, and it is my 
hope that Portuguese and Tetum translations will soon make their way into the 
hands of the people for whom this kind, godly man lived and suffered. 


CARL GREEN 
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